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In the apring of 1918 I was iovited by Lelaud Stan- 
ford Junior University to g'ivc a fleriea of three lec- 
tures upon the West Memorial Foundation. One of 
the topics included within the scope of the Founda- 
tion is Human Conduct and Destiny, This volume is 
the result, as, according to the terms of the Founda- 
tion, the lectures are to be published. The lectures aJ 
given have, however, been rewritten and considerably 
expanded. An Introduction and Conclusion have been 
added. The lectures should have been published within 
two years from delivery. Absence from the country 
rendered strict compliance difficult; and I am indebted 
to the authorities of the University for their indulgence 
in allowing an extension of time, as well as for bo many 
courtesies received during the time when the lecture* 
were given. 

Perhaps the sub-title reqmrei a word of ejplanation. 
The book does not purport to be a treatment of social 
psychology. But it seriously sets forth a belief tliat 
an understanding of habit and of different types of 
habit is the key to social psychology, while the opera- 
tion of impulse and intelligence gives the key to indi- 
vidualized mental activity. But they are secondary to 
habit GO that mind can be understood in tlie concrete 
only as a system of beliefs, desire* and purposes which 
are formed in the interaction of biological aptitudca 
with a social environment. J. D. 

Fdmxmrjy 1921. 
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INTRODUCTION 



**GiTe a dog a bod name and hang him." Hamaa 
'nature hna been the dog of professional moralists, and 
consequences accord with the proverb. Man's nature 
has been regarded with suspicion, with fear, with sour 
looks, sometimes with enthusiasm for its possibilities 
but only when these were placed in contrast with its 
actualities. It has appeared to he so evilly disposed 
that the business of morality was to prune and curb 
it ; it would be thought better of if it could be replaced 
by something else. It has been supposed that morality 
would be quite superfluous were it not for the inherent 
weakness, bordering on depravity, of human nature. 
Some writers with a more genial conception have at- 
tributed the current blackening to theologians who have 
thought to honor the divine by disparaging the human. 
Theologians have doubtless taken a gloomier view of 
man than have pagans and secularists. But this er- 
planation doesn't take us far. For after all these the- 
ologians are themselves human, and they would have 
been without influence if the human audience had not 
somehow responded to them. 

Morality is largely concerned with controlling human 
nature. \\Tien we are attempting to control anything 
we are acutely aware of what resists us. So moralists 
were led, perhaps, to think of human nature as evil 
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because of its reluctance to yield to control, its n 
liousneas under the joke. But this explanation i 
raises another question. Whj did morality set up 
rules so foreign to human nature? The ends it insisted 
upon, the rcgulntions it imposed, were after all out- 
growths of human nature. Why then was human nature 
•o averse to them? Moreover rules can be obeyed and 
ideals realized only as they appeal to something in hu- 
man nature and awaken in it an octive response. Moral 
/ principles that exalt themselves by degrading human 
nature are in effect committing suicide. Or else they 
involve human nature in unending civil war, and treat 
it as a hopeless mess of contradictory forces. 

We are forced therefore to consider the nature and 
orig^in of that control of human nature with which 
morals has been occupied. And the fact which is forced 
upon us when we raise this question is the existence 
of classes. Control has been vested in an oligarchy. 
Indifference to regulation has grown in the gap which 
Beparatcs the ruled from the rulers. Parents, priests, 
chiefs, social censors have supplied aims, aims which 
were foreign to those upon whom they were imposed, 
to the young, laymen, ordinary folk ; a few have given 
and administered rule, and the mass have in a passable 
fashion and with reluctance obeyed. Everybody kuowv 
that good children are those who make as little trouble 
as possible for their elders, and since most of them 
cause a good deal of annoyance they must be naughty 
by nature. Generally speaking, good people have been 
tiioae vho did what they were toM to do, and lack of 




L eager compliance is a sign of something wrong lo their 
nature. 

But no matter how much men in authority have 
tamed moral rules into an agency of class supremacy, 
any theory which attributes the origin ot rule to de- 
liberate design is falac. To take advantage of condi- 
tions after they have come into existence is one thing; 
to create them for the sake of an advantage to accrue 
is quite another thing. We must go back of the bore 
fact of social diinsion into superior and inferior. To 
say that accident produced social conditions is to peiv 
ceive they were not produced by intelligence. Lack of 
understanding of human nature is the primary cause 
of disregard for it. Lack of insight always ends in 
despising or else unreasoned admiration. When men 
had no scientific knowledge of physical nature they 
either passively submitted to it or sought to control il 
magically. What ^annot__be understood cftmnl^ ^ 
m anag e d jn^ligen t ly_. J It has to be forced into subjec- 
lioD from without. The opaqueness of human nature 
to reason is equivalent to a belief in its intrinsic irregu- 
larity. Hence a decline in the authority of social 
oligarchy was accompanied by a rise of scientific interest 
in human nature. This means that the make-up and 
working of human forces afford a basis for moral Ideas 
and ideals. Our science of human nature in comparison 
Irith physical sciences is rudimentary, and morals 
which are concerned with the health, efficiency and 
happiness of a development of human nature are 
correspondingly elementary. These pages arc a di»- 
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icussion of some phases of the ethical change involvec 
.in positive respect for human nature when 
latter is associated with scientific knowledge. 
iaa.j anticipate the general nature of this change I 
through considering the evils which have resulted from 
severing morals from the actualities of human physiol- 
ogy and psychology. There is a pathology of good- 
ness as well as of evil; that is, of that sort of goodness 
which is nurtured hy this separation. The badness of 
good people, for the most part recorded only in fiction, 
is the revenge taken by human nature for the injunefi 
heaped upon it in the name of morality. In the first 
place, morals cut off from positive roots in man's nature 
is bound to be mainly negative. Practical emphasis 
falls upon avoidance, escape of evil, upon not doing 
things, observing prohibitions, Negative morals assume 
as many forms as there are types of tomporament sub- 
ject to it. Its commonest form is the protective colora- 
tion of a neutral respectability, an insipidity of cbai^J 
acter. For one man who thanks God that he Is not:* 
as other men there are a thousand to offer thanka 
that they are as other men, sufficiently as others are 
to escape attention. Absence of social blame is the 
usual mark of goodness for it shows that evil has been 
avoided. Blame is most readily averted by being so 
much like everybody else that one passes unnoticed. 
Conventional morality is a drab morality, in which the 
only fatal thing is to be conspicuous. If there be flavor 
left in it, then some natural traits have somehow escaped i 
being subdued. To be so good aa to attract notice ivl 
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I be priggish, too good for this world. The same 
psychology that brands the convicted criminal as for- 
ever a social outcast makes it the part of a gentleman 
not to obtrude virtues noticeably upon others. 

The Puritan is never popular, not even in a societjr 
of Puritans. In case of a pinch, the mass prefer to bs 
good fellows rather than to be good men. Polite vim 
is preferable to eccentricity and ceases to be vice. 
Morals that professedly neglect human nature end by 
emphasizing those qualities of human nature that are 
most commonplace and average; they exaggerate the 
herd instinct to conformity. Professional guardians of 
morality who have been exacting with respect to them- 
selves have accepted avoidance of conspicuous evil a* 
enough for the masses. One of the most instructive 
things in all human history is the system of concessions, 
tolerances, mitigations and reprieves which the Catholic 
Church with its official supernatural morality has de- 
vised for the multitude. Elevation of the spirit above 
everything natural is tempered by organized leniency 
for the friiilties of flesh. To uphold an aloof realm of 
strictly ideal realities is admitted to be positible only 
for a few. Protestantism, except in its most zealous 
forms, has accomplished the same result by a sharp 
separation between religion and morality in which a 
higher justiflcatlon by faith disposes at one stroke of 
daily lapses into the gregarious morals of average 
conduct. 

There are always ruder forceful natures who can* 
not tame themselves to the required level of colorless 
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conformity. To tht^m conventional morality sppeaxa 
u on organized futility ; though they ore usaally wf 
eonacious of their own attitude since they are heartil/ 
in favor of morality for the mass as making it easier 
to manage them. Their only standard is success, put- 
ting tilings over, getting tilings done. Being good is 
to them practically synonymous with inefFectuality ; 
and accomplishment, achievement is its own justilica- 
tion. They know by experience that much is forgiven 
to those who succeed, and they leave goodness to the 
sFupid, to those whom they qualify as boobs. Their 
gregarious nature finds eufficient outlet in the con- 
spicuous tribute they pay to all established institu- 
tions as guardians of ideal interests, and in their 
denunciations of all who openly defy conventionalized 
ideals. Or they discover that they are the chosen 
agents of a higher morality and walk subject to spe- 
cially ordained laws. Hypocrisy in the sense of a. 
deliberate covering up of a will to evil by loud-voiced 
protestations of virtue is one of the rarest of occur- 
rences. But the combination in the same person of 
an intensely executive nature with a love of popular 
approval is bound, in the face of conventional morality, 
to produce what the critical term hypocrisy. 

Another reaction to the separation of morals from 
human nature is a romantic glorification of natural im- 
pulse as something superior to all moral claims. There 
are those who lack the persistent force of the executive 
will to break through conventions and to use them for , 
their own purposes, but who unite sensitiveness wltlia 
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■tensity of desire. FasteniDg upon the conventional 
element in morality, they hold that all morality is a 
conventionality hampering to the development of indi- 
viduality. Although appetites are the commonest things 
in human nature, the least distinctive or individualized, 
they identify unrestraint in satisfaction of appetite 
with free realization of individuality. They treat sub- 
jection to passion as a manifestation of freedom in the 
degree in which it shocks the bourgeois. The urgent 
need for a transvaluation of morals is caricatured by 
the notion that an avoidance of the avoidances of con- 
ventional morals constitutes positive achievement. 
While the executive type keeps its eyes on actual condi' 
tions so as to manipulate them, this school abrogates 
objective intelligence in behalf of sentiment, and with- 
flraws into little coteries of emancipated souls. 

There are others who take seriously the idea of 
morals separated from the ordinary actualities of ha- 
Dianity and who attempt to live up to it. Some become 
engrossed in spiritual egotism. They are preoccupied 
with the state of their character, concerned for the 
purity of their motives and the goodness of their souls. 
The exaltation of conceit which sometimes accompanies 
this absorption can produce a corrosive inhumanity 
which exceeds the possibilities of any other known fonn 
of selfishness. In other cases, persistent preoccupation 
with the thought of an ideal realm breeds morbid dis- 
content with surroundings, or induces a futile with- 
dnnral into an inner world where all facts are fair to 
the eye. The needs of actual conditions are ne|^ected. 




or dealt with in s half-hearted way, because in the ligfafel 
of the ideal they are so mean and sordid. To speak of 
evil>i to strive seriously for change, showa a low 
Or, again, the ideal becomes a refuge, an asylum, a wa; 
of escape from tiresome responsibilities. In varied wa' 
men come to livu in two worlds, one Uie actual, tlie other 
the ideal. Some are tortured by the sense of their' 
irreconcilability. Others alternate between the two, 
compensating for the strains of renunciation involved 
in membership in the ideal realm by pleasureable ex- 
cursions into the delights of the actual. 

If we turn from concrete effects upon character toi 
theoretical issues, we single out the discussion regarding 
freedom of will as typical of the consequences that come 
from separating morals from human nature. Men are 
wearied with bootless discussion, and anxious to dis- 
miss it as a metaphysical subtlety. But nevertheless 
it contains within itself the most practical of all moral 
questions, the nature of freedom and the means of 
achieving.'* Tlie separation of morals from humi 
nature leads to a separation of human nature in 
moral aspects from the rest of nature, and from ordi- 
nary social habits and endeavors wlilch arc found ia 
business, civic life, the run of companionsliips and rec- 
reations. These things are thought of at most as places 
where moral notions need to be applied, not as places 
where moral ideas are to be studied and moral energies 
generated. In short, the severance of morals from 
human nature ends by driving morals inwards from th« 
public open out-of-doors air and light of day into tbtt* 
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ties and privacies of an inner life. Tlie Eignifi- 
cance of the traditional discussion of free will is that 
it reflects precisely a separation of moral activity from 
nature and the public life of men. 

One has to turn from moral theories to the general 
human struggle for political, economic and religious 
liberty, for freedom of thought, speech, assemblage and 
creed, to find significant reality in the coDccption of 
freedom of will. Tlien one Bnds himself out of the 
stiflinglj close atmosphere of an inner consciousness and 
in the open-air world. The cost of confining moral 
freedom to an inner region is the almost complete seT* 
erance o( ethics from politics and economics. The for* 
tner is regarded as summed up in edifying exhortations, 
and the latter as connected with arts of expediency 
separated from larger issues of good. 

In short, there are two schools of so 
bases itself upon the notion of a morality which springs 
from an inner freedom, something mysteriously cooped 
up within personality. It asserts that the only way 
to change institutions is for men to purify their own 
hearts, and that when this has been accomplished* 
change of institutions will follow of itself. The other 
school denies the existence of any such inner power, and 
in so doing conceives that it has denied all moral free- 
dom. It says that men are made what they arc by the 
forces of the environment, that human nature is purelj 
malleable, and that till institutions are chanf^ed, nothing 
can be done. Clearly this leaves the outcome a* hope- 
less as does an appeal to an inner rectitude and beneT»- 
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Icnce. For it provides no leverage for change of 
vironnient. It throws us back upon accident, asm 
disguised as a necessarj law of history or evolution, 
trufita to some violent change, symbolized bj ci%'il 
to usher in an abrupt millennium. There is an alterni 
tive to being penned in between these two theories, 
tcan recognize that all conduct is interaction between cli 
iments of human nature and the environment, natural 
' and social. Then wc shall see that progress proceeds 
I in two wajs, and that freedom is found in that kind of 
1 interaction which maintains an environment in whii 
f hunuin desire and choice count for something, thi 
are in truth forces in man as well as without him. 
While they arc in6nitely frail in comparison with ex- 
terior forces, yet (Jicy may have the support of a fore- 
seeing and contriving intelligence. When wc look at the 
problem as one of an adjustment to be intelligently 
attained, the issue shifts from within personality to an 
' engineering issue, the establishment of arts of education 
ftnd social guidance. 

The idea persists that there is something materialistic 
about natural science and that morals are degraded by 
having anything seriously to do with material things. 
If a sect should arise proclaiming that men ought to 
purify their lungs completely before they ever drew 
a breath it ought to win many adherents from professed 
moralists. For the neglect of sciences that deal spe- 
cifically with facts of the natural and social environ- 
ment leads to a side-tracking of moral forces into an 
unreal privacy of an unreal self. It is impossible to 
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My how much of the remediable suffering of the world 
is due to the fact that physical science is looked upon 
as merely physical. It is impossible to say how much 
of the unnecessary slavery of the world is due to the 
conception that moral issues can be settled within con- 
science or human sentiment apart from connistent 
study of facts and application of specifif knowledQM 
in industry, law and politics. Outside of manu- 
facturing and transportation, science gets its chance 
in war. Tlieae facta perpetuate war and the hardest, 
nost brutal side of modem industry. Each sign of ', 
disregard for the moral potentialities of physical 
science drafts the conscienci^f mankind away from 
cDDcera with the interactions of man and nature which i 
must be mastered if freedom is to be a reality. It di- 
wrts intelligence to anxious preoccupation with the un- i 
realities of a purely inner life, or strengthens reliance i 
upon outbursts of sentimental affection. Tlie masses 
nrarm to the occult for assistance. The cultivated 
imile contemptuously. They might smile, as the aaj- 
mg goes, out of the other side of their mouths if they 
realized how recourse to the occult exliibits the prac- 
tical logic of their own beliefs. For both rest upon a 
icparation of moral ideas and feelings from knowable 
facts of life, man and the world. 

It is not pretended that a moral theory baaed upon 
realities of human nature and a study of the specific 
connections of these realities with those of physical 
icience would do away with moral struggle and defeat. 
It would not make the moral life as simple a matter as 
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(morals based upon concern trith facts and derivi 
guidance from knowledge of thcai would at least I 
the points of effcctire endeavor and would focus avait 
able resources upon tbem. It would put an end to t 
impossible attempt to live in two unrelated worlds. It 
would destroy fixed distinction between Uie human 
and the physical, as well as that between the moral and 
the industrial and political. A morals based on studjf) 
of human nature instead of upon disregard for 
vould find the facts of man continuous with those ( 
the rest of nature and would thereby ally ethics wit] 
physics and biology. It would find the naturt 
activities of one person coterminous with those of oth) 
human beings, and therefore link ethics with the stud^ 
of history, sociology, law and ( 

Such a morals would not automatically solve morafa 
problems, nor resolve perplexities. But it would enabl«l 
us to state problems in such forms that action could J 
be courageously and intelligently directed to tlicir solu-l 
tioD. It would not assure us against failure, but it I 
would render failure a source of instruction. It would 
not protect us against the future emergence of equally 
■erious moral diJficulties, but it would enable us to ap- 
proach the always recurring troubles with a fund of 
growing knowledge which would add significant values 
to our conduct even when we overtly failed — as w« _ 
should continue to do. Until the integrity of morals.! 
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human nature and of both with the environment is 
recognized, »e sjjall be deprived of the aid of past 
experience to cope with the most acute and deep prob- 
lems of life. Accurate and extensive knowledge will 
continue to operate on]y in dealing with purely tech- 
oical problems. The intelligent acknowledgment of 
the continuity of nature, man and society will alone 
secure a growth of morals which will be serious without 
be^g fanatical, aspiring without sentimentality, 
tdapted to reality without conventionality, sensible 
without taking the form of calculation of profits, ideal- 
iitic without being romantic. 
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THE PUlce OF HABIT IN CONDUCT 



Habits may be profitubly compared to phj'stologici 
functions, like breathing, dijfesting. Thi^ latter are, 
be BUrc, involuntary, while habits are acquired, 
important as is this difference for many purposes it 
should not conceal the fact that habits arc like func- 
tions in many respects, and especially in requiring the 
cooperation of organism and environment. Breathing 
is an affair of the air as truly as of the lungs; digesting 
an affair of food as truly as of tissues of stomach. 
Seeing involves light just as certainly as it does the 
eye and optic nerve. Walking implicates the ground 
as well as the legs ; speech demands physical air and 
human companionship and audience as well as vo< 
organs. We may shift from the biological to the nia1 
cmatical use of the word function, and say that natural 
operations like hrcdthing and digesting, acquired onea 
like speech and honesty, are functions of the surround- 
ings as truly as of a person. They are things done bg 
the environment by means of organic structure* or 
acquired dispositions. The same air that under cer- '_ 
tain conditions ruffles the pool or wrecks buildin| 
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under other conditioDS purifies the blood and conveys 
thought. The outcome depends upon what air acta 
Dpon. The social environment acts through native im- 
pulses and speech and moral habitudes manifest them- 
selves. There arc specific good reasons for the usuai 
attribution of acts to the person from whom they im- 
mediately proceed. But to convert this special ref- 
erence into a belief of exclusive ownership is as mis- 
leading as to suppose that breathing and digesting are 
eompleto within the human body. To get a rational 
basts for moral discussion we must begin with recogniz--- 
ing thnt functions and habits are ways of using and 
incorporating the environment in which the latter has 
its say as surely as the former. 

We may borrow words from a context less technical 
than that of biology, and convey the same idea by say- 
ing that habits arc arts. They involve skill of sensory 
and motor organs, cunning or craft, and objective 
materials. They assimilate objective energies, and 
eventuate in command of environment. They require 
order, discipline, and manifest technique. They have 
a beginning, middle and end. Each stage marks prog- 
ress in dealing with materials and tools, advance in con- 
verting material to active use. We should laugh at any 
one who said that he was master of stone working, but 
that the art was cooped up within himself and in no wise 
dependent upon support from objects and assistance 
from tools. 

In morals we are however quite accustomed to sucH 
a fatuity. Moral dispositions are thought of aa be- 
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f'longing csclusivfly to a self. The self is tlicreby isolal 
from nitturHl and social surroun dings. A wlmlo scKool 
of morals flourishes upon capital drawn from restrict- 
ing morals to character and then separating character 
from conduct, motives from actual deeds. Rccogntti 
of the analogy of moral action with functions and art* 
uproots the causes which have made morals suhjcctivC 
and "individualistic." It brings morals to earth, and 
if they still aspire to heaven it is to the heavens of the 
earth, and not to another world. Honesty, chastity, 

I malice, peevishness, courage, triviality, industry, jrr^ 
sponsibility are not private possessions of a person, 
trbey are working adaptations of personal capacities 
irith environing forces. All virtues and vices arc habtts 
"which incorporate objective forces. They are inter- 
|n^oB9 of elements contributed by the make-up of an 
wttvidual with elements supplied by the out-door world. 
ffbey can be studied as objectively as physiologii 
functions, and they can be modified by change of eil 
personal or social elements, 

If an individual were alone in the world, he would 
form his habits (assuming the impossible, namely, that 
be would be able to form them) in a moral vacuum. 
They would belong to him alone, or to him only in ref- 
erence to physical forces. Responsibility and virtue 
would he his alone. But since habits involve the sup- 

I port of environing conditions, a society or some specific 
group of fellow-men, is always accessory before and 
.after the fact. Some activity proceeds from a mao. 
then it sets up reactions in the surroundinga. 
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approve, disapprove, protest, encourage, share and re- 
sist. Even letting a man alone is a de6uitc response. 
£nvy, admiration and imitation are complicities. Neu- 
trality is non-existent. Conduct is always shared; this 
is the dUFerence between it and a physiological process. 
It is not an ethical "ought" that conduct ahotdd ba 
social. It is social, whether bad or good. 

Washing one's hands of the guilt of others is a way 
of sharing guilt so far as it encourages in others a 
vicious way of action. Non-resistance to evil which 
takes the form of paying no attention to it is a way 
of promoting it. The desire of an individual to keep 
his own conscience stainless by standing aloof from 
badness may be a sure means of causing evil and thus 
of creating personal responsibility for it. Yet there are 
eircmn stances in which passive resistance may be the 
most effective form of nuUi6cation of wrong action) 
or in which heaping coals of fire on the evil-doer may 
be the most effective way of transforming conduct. To 
sentimentalize over a criminal — to " forgive " because 
of ft glow of feeling — is to incur liability for production 
of criminals. But to suppose that infliction of retibu- 
tive suffering sufUces, without reference to concrete 
consequences, is to leave untouched old causes of crim- 
inality and to create new ones by fostering revenge and 
brutality. The abstract theory of justice which de- 
mands the " vindication " of law irrespective of in- 
struction and reform of the wrong-doer is as much a 
refusal to recognize responsibility as is the sentimental 
^ah which makes a suffering victim out of a crimioaL 
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of the erO-docr absolves us from responsibility for the 
consequences upon him and others of our way of trvat- 
ing him, or from our continuing responsibility for the 
conditions under which persons develop perverse habits. 

We need to discriminate between the physical and the^ 
moral question. The former concerns what hat hap-f 
pened, and how it happened. To consider this question \ 
is indispensable to morals. Without an answer to it we 
cannot tell what forces are at work nor how to direct ' 
our actions so as to improve conditions. Until we 
know the conditions which have helped form Ihe char- 
acters we approve and disapprove, our efforts to create 
the' one and do away with the other will be blind and 
halting. But the moral issue concerns the future. It is 
prospective. To content ourselves with pronouncing 
judgments of merit and demerit without reference to 
the fact that our judgments are themselves facts which 
have consequences and that their value depends upon 
their consequences, is complacently to dodge the moral f 
issue, perhaps even to indulge ourselves in pleasurahia | 
passion just as the person wc condemn once indulged , 
himself. The moral problem is that of modifying the f 
factors which now influence future results. To change 
> working character or will of another we have to 

Iter objective conditions which enter into his habits! 

Ht own schemes of judgment, of assigning blame and 
valse, of awarding punishment and honor, are part 

F these conditions. 
In practical life, there are many recognitions of the 
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part played by social factors in generating persoi 
traits. One of them is our habit of making social 
classificatioDS. We attribute distinctive characteristics 
to rich and poor, slum-dweller and captain of industry, 
rustic and suburbanite, officials, politicians, professoi 
to members of races, sets and parties. These jui 
ments are usually too coarse to be of much use. Bat 
Ihoy show our practical awareness that personal traits 
are functions of social situations. When wc generalize 
this perception and act upon it intelligently we are 
committed by it to recognize that we change character 
from worse to better only by changing conditions — 
among which, once more, are our own ways of dealing 
with the one we judge, Wc cannot change habit di- 
rectly: that notion is magic. But we can change it 
indirectly by modifying conditions, by on intelligent 
selecting and weighting of the objects which engage 
attention and which influence the fulfilment of desires, 

A savage can travel after a fashion in a jungle- 
Civilized activity is too complex to be carried on with- 
out smoothed roads. It requires signals and junction 
points; traffic authorities and mcnns of easy and rapid 
transportation. It demands a congenial, antocedentljr 
prepared environment. Without it, civilization woi 
relapse into barbarism in spite of the best of subjectii 
intention and internal good disposition; The etei 
dignity of labor and art lies in their effecting that 
manent reshaping of environment which is the substi 
tial foundation of future security and progress. 
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diriduals flourish and wither nwrny lik« the f[r»u of the 
fields. But the fniita of their work endure and Bufce 
possible the development of farther a«tjvitt«« ha,v\ii(t 
fuller significance. It u of 2race_aDt of ouTJclrea tlMt 
we lead civilized Uvea. Thrre ia aoond Kose n the old 
pagan notion that gratitude ia the root of all nrtn*. 
Loyalty to whatever in the established environmant 
makes a life of excellence possible ia the heginning ot 
all progress. The best we can accnmpli«h for ponterit/ 
is to transmit unimpaired and with loaie iaeranent ot 
meaning the cnviroament that mak«a it p o wft h t« 
maintain the habits of decent and rtflaad life Oar 
individual habits are links in forming the endless chain 
of humanity. Their significance depend* upon th« en- 
vironment inherited from our forcranoera, and it ia 
enhanced as we foresee the fmita of ear labors ia Um 
world in which onr successors li*e. 

For however much has been dom^. there always n^ 
mains more to do. We can retain and transmit oiir on 
heritage only by constant remakini; of oar own enwo*** 
ment. Piety to the past is not for its own sake nor for 
the sake of the past, but for the sake of a prfmnt to 
sccare and enriched that it will create a yet bett«r 
future. Individuals with their exhortations, tbeir 
preachings and scoldings, their inner napirationa and 
•entinents have disappeared, but their hat its endure, 
becaose these habits incorporate objective cnnHitions in 
tbemaclvrs. So will it be with tmr activities. We aMy 
lolition of war, inJostrial justice, gn»itt 
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equality of opportunity for all. But no ttmount of 
preaching good will or the golden rule or cultivation 
of sentiments of love and equity will accomplish the 
results. There must be change in objective arrange- 
I ments and institutions. We must work on the environ- 
ment not merely on the hearts of metj. To think other- 
wise is to suppose that flowers can be raised in a desert 
or motor cars run in a jungle. Both things can happen 
and without a miracle. But only by first changing the 
jungle and desert. 

Yet the distinctively personal or subjective factors in 
habit count. Taste for flowers may he the initial step 
in building reservoirs and irrigation canals. The stim- 
/ ulation of desire and effort is one preliminary in the 
y change of surroundings. While personal exhortation, 
advice and instruction is a feeble stimulus compared 
with that which steadily proceeds from the impersonal 
forces and depersonalized habitudes of the environment, 
yet they may start the latter going. Taste, ap- 

Ipreciation and effort always spring from some accom- 
plished objective situation. They have objective 
support ; they represent the liberation of something 
formerly accomplished so that it is useful in further 
operation. A genuine appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers is not generated within a self-eneloscd conscious- 
ness. It reflects a world in which beautiful flowers have 
already grown and been enjoyed. Taste and desire 
represent a prior objective fact recurring in action to 
secure perpetuation and extension. Desire for flowers 
conies after actual enjoyment of flowers. But it comes 
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before the work that makes tlie desert blossom, it come* 
before cultivation of plants, £very ideal is preceded by 
an actuality; but the ideal is more than a repetitioo 
in inner image of the actual. It projects in securer and 
wider and fuller form some good which has been pre- 
viously experienced in a jnecarioos, accidental^ fleeting 
way. 
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formal resofutknu, onr cottsekxu <hosions. When we 
are hoDe«t with oarsel*e8 we adnowledge tliat a habit 
has this power becaase it ia so intimatelj a part of our-'. 
■drcfl. It has a hokl upon us because we are the habiL 
Oar self-love, onr refusal to face facts, combined 
perhaps with a sense of a possible better althou^ 
unrealized self, leads us to eject the habit from the 
thought of ourselves and conceive it as an evil power 
which has somehow overcome as. We feed our conceit 
by recalling that the habit was not deliberately fonnedj 
w« never intended to become idlers or gamblers or roa^ 
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^H Tiow can an/thing be deeply ourselves which dt- 
vcloped accidcntftlly, without set intention? TbcM 
traits of a bad habit are precisely the thing* which are 
most Instructive about all habits and about ourM-lvei. 
"^tfy teach us that all habits are affections, that all 
have projectile power, and th.it a predisposition 
irmcd bj a number of specific act« is an intncniely 
tore intimate and fundamental part of ourselves tbao 
arc T«guc, general, conscious choices. All habits arc 
dcinands for certain kind^ of activity; and they coo- 
stlMe the self. In any intelligiblf! sense of the word 
wiIT,iliey are will. They form our effective dcsircR and 
they furnish us with our working capacities. They 
rule our thou^ta, determining wbidi ihalJ appear and 
be strong and which shall pas* from h'glit into 
obscurity. 

We may think of habits as means, waiting, like toola 
a bos, to be used by conscious resolve; But they 
something more than that. They are active locana, 
means that project themselves, energetic and dominat- 
ing ways of acting. We need to distiaguish between 
materials, tools and means proper. Nails and boards 
are not strictly speaking means of a box. They are 
only materials for making it. Even the saw and haaf 
toer are means only when they are employed to MOW 
actual making. Otherwise they are tools, or potntial 
means. They are actual means onl} when hrooi^t in 
conjunction with eye, arm and hand in some speeifla 
operation. And eye, arm and hand are, correspood- 
tc^y, means proper only when they are io active opera' 
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tion. And whenever they are in action thej an 
erating with I'xtcrnnl materials and ener^es. Without 
support from beyond themselves the eye stares blankly 
and the hand moves funiblingly. They are means only 
when they enter into organization with things which 
independently accomplish definite results. These organ- 
izations are habits. 

This fact cuts two ways. Except in a contingent 
sense, with an " if," neither external materials nor bod- 
ily and mental organs are in themselves means. They 
have to be employed in coordinated conjunctioo with 
one another to be actual means, or habits. This state- 
ment may seem like the formulation In technical lan- 
guage of a common-place. But belief in magic has 
played a large part in human history. And the es- 
sence of all hocus-pocus is the supposition that results 
can be accomplished without the joint adaptation to 
each other of human powers and physical conditions. 
A desire for rain may induce men to wave willow 
branches and to sprinkle water. The reaction is nat- 
ural and innocent. But men then go on to believe that 
their act has immediate power to bring rain without 
the cooperation of intermediate conditions of nature. 
This is magic; while it may be natural or spontaneous, 
it is not innocent. It obstructs intelligent study of 
operative conditions and wastes human desire and effort 
in futilities. 

Belief in magic did not cease when the coarser forma 
of superstitious practice ceased. The principle of 
magic is found whenever it is hoped to get results 
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Witltout intelligent control of means ; and also when it 
supposed that means can exist and yet remain inert 
and inoperative. In morals and politics such expecta- 
tions still prevail, and in so far the most important 
phases of humao action are still affected b_v magic. We 
tiiink that b; feeling strongly enough about something, 
by wishing hard enough, we can get a desirable result, 
«ach as virtuous csccution of a good resolve, or peace 
■jnong nations, or good will in industry. We slur over 
ite necessity of the cooperative action of objective 
eonditions, and the fact that this cooperation is as- 
ired only by persistent and close study. Or, on the 
other hand, we fancy we can get these results by 
external machinery, by tools or potential means, with- 
out a corresponding functioning of human desires and 
capacities, Often times tliese two false and contradic- 
tory beliefs are combined in the samp person. The maa 
who feels that his virtues are his own personal accom- 
plishments is likely to be also the one who thinks that 
by passing laws he can throw the fear of God iotv 
others and make them virtuous by edict and prohib- 
itory mandate. 

Recently a friend remarked to me that there was one 
mperstition current among even cultivated persons. 
They suppose that if one is told what to do, if the 
right fTuI is pointed to them, all that is required in 
order to bring about the right act is will or wish on 
tile part of the one who is to act. He used as an illuB- 
. (ration the matter of physical posture ; the assumption 
la that if a man is told to stand up straight, all that 
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is further nepdcd is wish and efTort on his part, 
the deed is done. He pointed out that this bi'lief 1 
a par with primitive magic in its neglect of attention 
to the means which are involved in reaching an end. 
And he went on to say that the prevaknce of this be- 
lief, starting with false notions about the control of 
Che body niid extending to control of mind and char- 
acter, is the greatest bar to intelligent social progress. 
It bars the way because it makes us neglect intelligent 
inquiry to discover the means which will produce 
desired result, and intelligent invention to procure 
means. In short, it leaves out the importance of inti 
gently controlled habit. 

We may cite his illustration of the real nature of a 
physical aim or orilcr and Its execution in its contrast 
with the current false notion.* A man who has a bad 
habitual posture tells himself, or is told, to stand up 
straight. If he is interested and responds, he braces 
himself, goes through certain movements, and it is as- 
sumed that the desired result is substantially attained; 
and that the position is retained at least as long as 
the man keeps the idea or order in his mind. Consider 
the Bssuiiiptions which are here made. It is implied 
that the means or effective conditions of the reali- 
zation of a purpose exist independently of established 
habit and even that they may be set in motion in op- 
position to habit. It is assumed that means arc there, 
Bo that the failure to stand erect is wholly a matter of 
failure of purpose and desire. It needs par 

*I refer to Alexander, "Man's Supreme Isheritanw. 
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a broken leg or some otlicr cqunlly gross phenomenon 
to make us appreciate the impurtiincc of objcctivv 
conditions. 

Now in fact a man who can stand properly docs lo, 
and only a man who can, does. In the former cam, 
fiats of will arc unnecessary, and in the hitter uiielesa. 
A man who does not stand properly forms a habit of 
standing improperly, a positive, forceful habit. Ths 
common implication that his mistake is merely nega* 
tive, that he is simply failing to do the right thing, and 
that the failure can be made good by an order of will 
is absurd. One might as well suppose that the man 
who is a slave of whiskey -drinking i« merely one who 
fails to drink water. Conditions have been formed for 
producing a. bad result, and the bad result will occur 
■s long as those conditions exist. They can no mora 
be dismissed by a direct effort of will than the condi* 
tions which create drought can be dispelled by whistling 
for wind. It is as reasonable to expect a fire to go out 
when it is ordered to stop burning ns to suppose that 
a man can stand straight in consequence of a direct 
action of thought and desire. The fire can be put out 
onlr by changing objective conditions; it is the sam* 
with rectification of bad posture. 

Of course something happens when a man acts upon 
his idea of standing straight. For a little while, ha 
■tands difTerently, but only a different kind of badly. 
He then tokes the unaccustomed feeling which accom- 
jmnics his unusual stand as evidence that he is now 
•taading right. But there are many ways of standing 
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habitus! attitudes which govern concrete sensory ma- 
terials. The medium of habit filters all the material 
that reaches our perception and thought. The fitter is 
not, however, chemically pure. It is a reagent which 
adds new quahtJes and rearranges what is received. 
I Our ideas truly depend upon exporience, but so do our 
I sensations. And the experience upon which they both 
/depend is the operation of habits — originally of inr 
I stincts. Thus our purposes and commands regarding 
action (whether physical or moral) come to us through 
the refracting medium of bodily and moral habits. In- 
ability to think aright is sufficiently striking to have 
caught the attention of moralists. But a false psy- 
chology has kd them to interpret it as due to a neces- 
sary conflict of flesh and spirit, not as an indication 
that our ideas are as dependent, to say the leasti upon 
our habits as are our acts upon our conscious thoughts 
and purposes. 

Only the man who can maintain a correct posture 
has the stuff out of which to form that idea of standing 
erect which can bo the starting point of a right act. 
Only the man whose habits are already good can know 
what the good is. Immediate, seemingly instinctive, 
feeling of the direction and end of various lines of be- 
havior is in reality the feeling of habits working below 
direct consciousness. The psychology of illusions of 
perception is full of illustrations of the distortion in- 
troduced by habit into observation of objects. The 
same fact accounts for the intuitive element in judg* 
menta of action, an element which is valuable or th* 
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accord witli the quality of dominant habits. 
For, as Aristotle remarked, the untutored moral per- 
ceptions of a good man are usually trustworthy, those 
of a bad character, not. (But he should have added 
that the influence of social custom as well as personal 
habit has to be taken into account in estimating who 
is the good man and the good judge,) 

What is true of the dependence of execution of an 
idea upon habit is true, then, of the formation and 
ty of the idea. Suppose that by a happy chance 
right concrete idea or purpose — concrete, not simply 
ct in words — has been hit upon : What happens 
vhen one with an incorrect habit tries to act in accord 
with it? Clearly the idea can be carried into execution 
only with a mechanism already there. If this is de- 
fective or perverted, the beat intention in the world will 
yield bad results. In the case of no other engine does 
one suppose that a defective machine will turn out good 
goods simply because it is invited to. Everywhere else 
we recognize that the design and structure of the agency 
employed tcU directly upon the work done. Given a 
had habit and the " will " or mental direction to get a 
good reaolt, and the actual happening is a reverse or 
looking-glass manifestation of the usual fault — a com- 
pensatory twist in the opposite direction. Refusal 
to recognize this fact only leads to a sepanition of mind 
from body, and to supposing that mental or " psychi- 
cal" mechanisms are different in kind from those of 
lily operations and independent of them. So deep 
ited is this notion that even so " scientific " a theory 
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babitual attitudes which govern concrete sensory ma- 
terials. The medium of habit filters all the material 
that reaches our perception and thought. The filter ia 
not, however, chemically pure. It is & reagent which 
adds new qualities and rearranges what is received. 

IOur ideas truly depend upon experience, but so do our 
sensations. And the experience upon which they both 
(depend is the operation of habits — originally of in- 
I stincts. Thus our purposes and commands regarding 
action (whether physical or moral) come to us throu^ 
the refracting medium of bodily and moral habits. la- 
ability to think aright is sufficiently striking to have 
caught the attention of moralists. But a false psy- 
chology has led them to interpret it as due to a. neces-.- 
sary conflict of flesh and spirit, not as an indication 
that our ideas are as dependent, to say the least, upon, 
our habits as arc our acts upon our conscious thoughts 
and purposes. 

Only the man who can maintain a correct posture 
has the stuff out of which to form that idea of standing 
erect which can be the starting point of a right act. 
Only the man whose habits are already good can know 
what the good is. Immediate, seemingly instinctive, 
feeling of the direction and end of various lines of be- 
havior is in reality the feeling of habits working below- 
direct consciousness. The psychology of illusions of 
perception is full of illustrations of the distortion in- 
troduced by habit into observation of objects. The 
same fact accounts for the intuitive element in jud^ 
ments of action, an element which is valuable or thV' 
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reverse in accord with the quality of domiQant habits. 
For, as Aristotle remarked, the untutored moral per- 
ceptions of a good man are usual]; trustworthy, those 
of a bad character, not. (But he should have added 
that the influence of social custom as well as personal 
habit has to be taken Into account in estimating who 
U the good man and the good judge.) 

What is true of the dependence of execution of an 
idea upon habit is true, then, gf the formation and 
quality of the idea. Suppose that by a happy chance 
a right concrete idea or purpose — concrete, not simply 
correct in words — has been hit upon: What happens 
when one with an incorrect habit tries to act in accord 
with it? Clearly the idea can be carried into execution 
only with a mechanism already there. If this la de* 
fective or perverted, the best intention in the world will 
yield bad results. In the case of no other engine does 
one suppose that a defective machine will turn out good 
goods simply because it is invited to. Everywhere else 
we recognize that the design and structure of the agency 
employed tell directly upon the work done. Given a 
bad habit and the " will " or mental direction to get a 
good result, and the actual happening is a reverse or 
looking-glass manifestation of the usual fault — a com- 
pensatory twist in the opposite direction. Refusal 
to recognize this fact only leads to a separation of mind 
from body, and to supposing that mental or " psychi- 
cal" mechanisms are diiferent in kind from those of 
bodily operations and independent of them. So deep 
Mated IB this notion that even so " scientific " a theory 
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as modern psycho-analysis thmk§ that mental habiti 
can be straightenei] out by somo kind of purely psvchi 
cat manipulation without reference to the distortion! 
of sensation and perception which are due to bad bodiljB 
Beta. The other side of the error is found in the notioi 
of " scientific " nerve physiologists that it is only necei 
sary to locate a particular diseased cell or local lesioBi 
independent of the whole complex of organic habits, 
order to rectify conduct. 

Means are means; they are intermediates, middl 
terms. To grasp this fact is to have done with 1 
ordinary dualism of means and ends. The " end '' 
merely a series of acts viewed at a remote stage; 
& means is merely the series viewed at an earlier ona^ 
The distinction of means and end arises in surveyinj 
the course of a propoeed line of action, a connected 
Bcries in lime. The "end" is the last act thought of; 
the means are the acts to be performed prior to it in 
time. To reach an end wc must take our mind off from 
it and attend to the act which is next to be performed. 
We must make that the end. The only exception to 
this statement is in cases where customary habit de- 
termines the course of the series. Then all that is 
wanted is a cue to set it oif. But when the proposed 
,end involves any deviation from usual action, or any 
rectification of it — as in the case of standing straight- 
then the main thing is to find some act which is dif- 
ferent from the usual one. The discovery and per- 
formance of this unaccustomed act is the " end " to 
which wc must devote all attention. Otherwise we shall , 
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•bnplj do the old thing ov<rr again, no matter whftt is 
€»Qr conscious command. The only way of nccompliah' 
ing this discovery is througli a flank movement. We 
must stop even thinking of stnnding up straight. To 
think of it is fatal) fur it commits us to the operation of 
an established habit of standing wrong. Wc must Rnd 
an act within our power which is disconnccti'd from any 
thought about standing. We must start to do another 
thing which on one side inhibits our falling into the 
customary bod position and on the other side is the 
tjeginoing of a series of acts which may lend into the 
correct posture* The hurd-drinkcr who keeps think- 
ing of not drinking is doing what he can to initiate the 
acts which lead to drinking. He is starting with tha 
stimulus to his habit. To succeed he must find some 
positive interest or line of action which will inhibit th« 
drinking series and which by instituting another course 
of action n-ill bring him to his desired end. In short, 

le man's true aim is to discover some eourse of action, 
banng nothing to do with the habit of drink or stand- 
ing erect, which will take him where he wants to go. 
The discovery of this other series is at once hi* means 
and his end. Until one takes intermediate acta seri> 

,sly enough to treat them as end*, one wnntes one'* 
le in any effort at change of habits. Of the intcr- 
iate acts, the most important is the jirxt one. The 

■st or earliest means is the most important end to 



"TJtp Ifchniqne of thh jwneeiw (s B(«teH In th* hook of Mr. 
Alexsndtr alrrfldy roferrml io, anil the tlimrrtlcti ■Utctnotit ^van 
b twrrowed Irom Mr. Alexander's ■oalj'Bi*. 
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Means and ends are two names for the same reality, N 
The terms denote not a division in reality' but a di»> 1 
tinction in Judgment. Without understanding this fact j 
we cannot understand the nature of habits nor can i 
pass beyond the usual separation of the moral Kod I 
non-moral in conduct. " End " is a name for a series ] 
of acts taken collectively — like the term army. 
" Aleans " is a name for the same series taken distrib- | 
utively— like this soldier, that officer. To think of the 
end signifies to eitend and enlarge our view of the act 
to be performed. It means to look at the nest act in 
perspective, not permitting it to occupy the entire field 
of vision. To bear the end in mind signifies that we 
should not stop thinking about our next act until we 
form some reasonably clear idea of the courae of action 
to which it commits us. To attain a remote end means 
on the other hand to treat the end as a series of means. 
To say that an end is remote or distant, to sa^ in fact 
that it is an end at all, is equivalent to saying that 
obstacles intervene between us and it. If, however, it 
remains a distant end, it becomes a mere end, that is a 
dream. As soon as we have projected it, we must begin ■ 
to work backward in thought. We must change ■what 1 
is to be done into a hone, the means whereby. Tbel 
end thus re-appears as a series of" what nexts," and the I 
what next of chief importance is the one nearest the 1 
present state of the one acting. Only as the end is J 
' converted into means is it definitely conceived, or 
, tellectually defined, to say nothing of being executable. I 
Just as end, it is vague, cloudy, impressionistic. We | 
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do mi knom «fa«t wv «re really after until a court* of 
action is mentaUj worked out. Aladdin with his lamp 
coold dispense with translating ends into meant, but no 
ODe els« can do ro. 

Now the thing which is closest to tia, the means 
within our power, is a habit. Some habit impeded bjr 
circumstances is the source of the proji'ctioti of the end. 
It is ako the primary means in its rriilization. The 
habit is propulsive and moves auyway toward some end, 
or result, whether it is projected as an cnd-in-vicw or 
not. The man who can walk does walk; the miin who 
can talk does converse — if only with hiniHclf. How is 
this statement to be reconciled with the fact that we 
are not always walking and talking; that our lialiita 
seem so often to be latent, inoperative? Such inactivity 
holds only of overt, visibly obvious operation. In 
actuality each habit operates all the time of waking 
life; though like a member of a, crew taking his turn 
at the wheel, its operation becomes the doiniiimifly 
characteristic trait of an act only occasionally or 
rarely. 

The habit of walking is expressed in what a man 
sees when he keeps still, even in dreams. The recop 
nition of distances and directions of things from his 
place at r^t is the obvious proof of tlii* statement. 
The habit of locomotion Is latent in the sense that it if 
covered up, counteracted, by a habit of seeing which is 
definitely at the fore. But counteraction is not sup* 
preuion. Locomotion is a potential energy, not in 
U17 metai^ysicat sense, but in the physical lense in 
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nbich potential energy as well as kinetic has to be taken 
account of in any scientific description. Everything 
that a man who has the habit of loconiotion docB and 
thinks he does and thinks dilTerently on that account. 
This fact is recognized in current psychology, but la 
falsified into an association of sensations. Were it not 
for the continued operation of all habits in every act, 
no such thing as character could exist. There would 
be simply a bundle, an untied bundle at that, of isolated 
acts. Character is the in terpcnet ration of habits. If 
each habit existed in an insulated compartment and 
operated without affecting or being affected by others, 
character would not exist. That is, conduct would Jack 
unity being only a juxtaposition of disconnected reac- 
tions to separated situations. But since enviromnenta 
overlap, since situations are continuous and those re- 
mote from one another contain like elements, a continu- 
ous modification of habits by one another is constantly 
going on. A man may give Iximself away in a look or 
a gesture. Character can be read through the medium 
of individual acts. 

Of course interpenet ration is never total. It is most 
marked in what we call strong characters. Integration 
is an achievement rather than a datura. A weak, un- 
stable, vacillating character is one in which different 
habits alternate with one another rather than embody 
one another. The strength, solidity of a habit is not 
its own possession but is due to reinforcement by the 
force of other habits which it absorbs into itself. 
Routine specialization always works against inten 
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tration. Men with " pigeon-hole " minds are not in- 
' frequent. Their diverse standards and methods of 
I judgment for scientific, religious, political matters tes- 
tify to isolated compartmental habits of action. Char- 
acter that is unable to undergo successfully the strain 
of thought and effort required to bring competing 
tendencies into a unity, builds up harriers between 
different systems of likes and dislikes. The emotional 
■tress incident to conflict is avoided not by readjust- 
ment but by effort at confinement. Yet the exception 
proves the rule. Such persons are successful in keeping 
different ways of reacting apart from one another in 
consciousness rather than in action. Their character 
18 marked by stigmata resulting from this division. 

The mutual modification of habits by one another 
enables us to define the nature of the moral situation. 
[ II is not necessary nor advisable to be always consid- 
' ering the interaction of habits with one another, that 
u to say the effect of a particular habit upon char- 
t acter — which is a name for the total interaction. Such 
Leonsideration distracts attention from the problem of 
rtiilding up an effective habit. A man who is learning 
Prench, or chess-playing or engineering has his hands 
hiU with his particular occupation. He would be con- 
used and hampered by constant inquiry into ita effect 
1 character. He would resemble the centipede who 
l*y ^ir'ng t° think of the movement of each leg in re- 
lation to all the others was rendered unable to traveL 
IM any given time, certain habits must be taken for 
mted as a matter of course. Their operation ii not 
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a matter of moral judgment. Thej are treated 
tectmical, recreational, professional, hygienic or 
Domic or esthetic rather than moral. To lug in mori 
or ulterior effect on character at every point, is 
cultivate moral valetudiDarianism or priggish posii 
Nevertheless any act, even that one which passes 
narily as trivial, may entail such consequences for hi 
and character as upon occasion to require judgment! 
i from the standpoint of the whole body of conduct, 
then comes under moral scrutiny. To know when to 
leave acts without distinctive moral judgment and 
vhon to subject them to it is itself a large factor in 
morality. The serious matter is that this relative 
pragmatic, or intellectual, distinction between the moral 
and non-moral, has been solidified into a fixed and abso- 
lute distinction, so that some acta are popularly re- 
garded as forever within and others forever without the 
moral domain. From this fatal error recognition of the 
relations of one habit to others preserves us. For it 
makes us see that character is the name given to the 
working interaction of habits, and that the cumulative 
effect of insensible modifications worked by a particular 
habit in the body of preferences may at any moment 
require attention. 

The word habit may seem twisted somewhat fn 
its customary use when employed as we have bi 
it. But we need a word to express that kind of human 
^ activity which is influenced by prior activity and ia 
that sense acquired; which contains within itself a cer- 
tain ordering or systematization of minor elements of 
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n; which is projective, dynamic in quality, ready! 

f for overt mtnifcststioD; and which is operative in sonri* < 
■ubducd subordinate form even when not obvionsly '. 
dominating activity. Habit even in its ordinary usage 
comes nearer to denoting these m«?ts1thfin any other 

I word. If the facts are recognized wc may also uBe the 
wr>rds attitude and disposition. But unless we have 
first made clear to ourselves the facta which have been 
•et forth under the name of habit, these words are more 
likely to be misleading than is the word habit. For the 
latter conveys explicitly the sense of opera tivenesa, 
actuality. Attitude and, as ordinarily used, disposition 
suggest something latent, potential, something which 
requires a positive stimulus outside themselves to be- 
come active. If we perceive that they denote positive 

I forms of action which arc released merely through 

I removal of some counteracting ** inhibitory "tendency, 
and then become overt, we may employ them instead of 
the word habit to denote subdued, non-patent forms of 
the latter. 

In this case, we must bear in mind that the word 
disposition means predisposition, readiness to act 
orertly in a specific fashion whenever opportunity is 
presented, this opportunity consisting in removal of 
the pressure due to the dominance of some overt habit ; 
and that attitude means some special case of a pre- 
disposition, the disposition waiting as it were to spring 
through an opened door. While it is admitted that the 
word habit has been osed in a somewhat broader sense 
thma ia naoal, we most protest against the tendency io 
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psychological literature to limit its meaning to repi 
tition. This usage is much less in Record with popular^ 
usage than is the wider way in which wc have used thq 1 
word. It assumes from the start the identity of habit* 
with routine. Hepetition is in no sense the essence of I 
habit. Tendency to repeat acts is an incident of many 1 
habits but not of all. A man with the habit of giving^ 
way to anger may show his habit by a murderous attack 
upon some one who has offended. His act is nonethe- 
less due to habit because it occurs only once in his life. 
The essence of habit is an acquired predisposition i 
viayi or modes of response, not to particular acts i 
cept as, under special conditions, these express a way 
of behaving. Habit means special sensitiveness or ac- 
cessibility to certain classes of stimuli, standing predi- 
lections and aversions, rather than bare recurrence i 
specific acta. It meana will. 



life,_ 
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^HHie continuity of habits with one another explains the 
^^mity of character and conduct, or speaking more con- 
cretely of motive and act, will and deed. Moral the- 
ories have frequently separated these thinj^ from each 
other. One type of theory, for example, has aasertMl 
that only will, disposition, motive count morally; that 
acts are external, physical, accidental ; that moral good 
is different from goodness in act since the latter is meas- 
ured by consequences, while moral good or virtue ia in- 
trinsic, complete in itself, a jewel shining by its own 
light — a somewhat dangerous metaphor however. The 
other type of theory has asserted that such a view is 
equivalent to saying that all that is necessary to bo 
virtuous is to cultivate states of feeling; that a pre- 
mium is put on disregard of the actual consequencea 
of conduct, and agents are deprived of any objectifft 
criterion for the rightness and wrongnesa of acts, bnag 
thrown back on their own whims, prejudices and prrvate 
peculiarities. Like most opposite extremes in philo- 
sophic theories, the two theories suffer from a common 
mistake. Both of them ignore the projective force of 
habit and the implication of habits in one another. 
Hence they separate a unified deed into two disjoined ' 
parts, an inner colled motive and an outer called act. 
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The dynamic force of habit taken in connection with [ 
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IW doctzne tbst the duef good of aa ii good irill 
■m3j «nB> aceeptaaee from boast aca. Ff>r cobbdod- 
■■■e onploTi & jnstCT p aj riwlogy tbui cdlirr of the 

b«ria jwt BKntiatKd. Bj vfll, iimmiiw e umkr- 

■taadi twrft^-^g practicml wad wsffng. It aoder- 
■foafa tke bodj of habits, a< adm dnpoBtioM vhich 
■okca ft flwii do vfaat be doet. Wil is tbus not M>me- 
Uitiig opposed to etnurqaaa* or wertrrd front them. 
]t it a comae of conKqnences ; it is cao^atian in its pe^ 
MMul upect, the aspect inunMliatdj pmciiing artion. 
It bardlj scans coaoHvaMe to practical Dcaat: that bj 
win is mcast something which can be complete without 
refmoee to deeds prooipted and results occasioned. 
EwB the sophisticated specialist cannot prevent re- 
lapses from EOcb an absuntitv back into cotmnoD-sense. 
Kant, who went the limit in cxdoding consequences from 
moral value, was sane enough to maintain that a society 
of men of good wiD would be a society which in fact 
would maintain social peace, freedom and cooperation. 
We take the will for the deed not as a substitute for 
doing, or a form of doing nothing, but in the sense 
that, other things being equal, the right disposition 
will pru<luce the right deed. For a disposition means 
a tendency to act, a potential energy needing only op- 
portunity to become kinetic and overt. Apart from 
such tendency a " virtuous " disposition is either hy- 
pocrisy ur self-deceit. 

Common-scose in short nerer loaea sight wholly i 
the two facts which limit and define a moral situatioi 
One is that consequences fix the moral quahty of i 
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'let. The other is that upon the vhole, or ui the long 
mo but not unqualifiedly, consequences are what thejr 
are because of the nature of desire and disposition. 
Hence there is a natural contempt for the morality of 
the '* good " man who does not show his goodneu in 
the results of his habitual acts. But there is also an 
arersion to attributing omnipotence to even the beat 
of good dispositions, and hence an aversion to applying 
the criterion of consequences unreservedly. A hotinesi 
of character which is celebrated only on holy-days is 
unreal. A virtue of honesty, or chastity or benevo- 
lence which lives upon itself apart from definite results 
consumes itself and goes up in smoke. The separation 
of motive from motive-force in action accounts both 
for the morbidities and futilities of the professionally 
good, and for the more or less subconscious contempt 
for morality entertained by men of a strong eseeutiva 
habit with their preference for "getting things done." 

Vet there is justification for the common assump*] 
tion that deeds cannot be judged properly without talc ) 
ing their animating disposition as well as their concrct* 
consequences into account. The reason, however, Uei 
not in isolation of disposition from consequencesi but 
in the need for viewing consequences broadly. Tkii act 
is only one of a multitude of acts. If we confine our* 
selves to the consequences of this one act we shall comff 
out with a poor reckoning. Disposition is habitual, 
persistent. It shows itself therefore in many acts and 
ID many consequences. Only as we keep a running ae* 
count, can we judge diBpositioOt disentangling its ten* 




t MmM*, T« %mf am wft i^m t» &ar ■ 

fff» ^ MtitUm» frr fm* ^ thf tuott mnatM^^ of p 

If M«t m^*M i»yfi'-*«trNtMa of «tt«nfioB ■ 

f*f*it»4^ Iff m>|^mH of obJfctiTe eotn 

tf** irtri^i ffnutM A irliaUj ttBreal netitode. But It 
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maj vacAo that tho survey of objective contcquenett 
is duly extended in time. An «cl of gambling may be 
judged, for example, by its immediate ovorl elTect«t 
constunptioD of time, energy, di«turbance of ordinary 
monetary considerations, eti-. It may nlgo be judged 
by its consequences upon charactrr, setting up an en- 
during love of excitement, a jtrrMisttiit temper of ijwc- 
ulation, and a persistent dinreganl of xubcr, uteady 
work. To take tlic latter effects into account is equiv- 
alent to taking a broad view of future conKPtjiK'nces: 
for these dispositions aflTect future companlomhip*, 
vocation and avocations, the whole tenor of domeitic 
and public life. 

For similar reasons, while common-«ense doeii not run 

into that sharp opposition of virtues or moral goods 

■nd natural goods which has played such n large part 

k in professed moralities, it does not insist upon an exact 

identity of the two. Virtues arc ends bccauie they are 

I mch important means. To be hnni'st, cotirngeous, 

fcindly is to be in the way of producing specific nntiiral 

[ goods or satisfactory fulfilments. Krror comes into 

L theories when the moral goods are separated from IhcJr 

Lconsequences and also when the attempt is made to 

raecure an exhaustive and unerring identification of the 

Itvo. There is a reason, valirl as far as it goes, for 

I distinguishing virtue as a moral good resident in char- 

iracter alone, from objectire consequences. As malt*r 

Lflf fact, a desirable trait of character does not alwayt 

I produce desirable results, while good things often hap- 

1 with no aiaiatance from good will Luck, accidrnt. 








We are Mfwd te i 

M cfcarartcri drvi^Bg ■<■ Brin (■■to aad awp, m- 
fittmd ti pffirgwifi nc that afl dMiwAcr ■ qMcUed, aad 
' dwt the prablna of moral jadgtaaA b one of dtseriia- 
fautiag th^ cooqtlex of acts aad halnta iato teadencies 
vfaicii arc to be iperifieaOg raltivBted and e cnd eam ed. 
W« Bfcd to fltudj cmueqaattxx man tboronghlj and 
fcccp trade of them morv eoatjnooiulY before wc shall 
bf in a poiitiOD when we can pass with rcasoBaUe aa- 
Mffasce upon the good and vwH in ather di^maition 
•r reault*. But em when p roper aOowancn are made, 
W« are forcing the pace when we as«nme that there U or 
ever ean be an exact equation of disposition and oat- 
•erae. We have to admit the role of accident. 

We cannot get bejond tendencies, and must perfon 
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content onrsclves with judKni<^'itB of tondenc]'. Tlie 
honest mant we are told, acts upon " principle " and 
not from considerations of expediency, that is, of par- 
ticular consequences. The truth in this saying in that 
it is not safe to judge the worth of a proposed act 
bj its probable consequences in an tsolntcil case. Tho 
word " principle " is a eulogistic cover for the fact o( 
Uvdencff. The word " tendency " is an attempt to ' 
combine two facts, one that habits linve a cerlnin causal 
efficacy, the other that their outworking in any partio- 
alar case is subject to contingencies, to circumxtancN 
which are unforeseeable and which carry iin net ooo 
side of its usual elTect. In cases of doubt, there ii no 
recourse save to stick to " tendency," tlint in, to tho 
probable effect of a habit in the long run, or ns we ««y 
upon the whole. Otherwise we are on the lookout for 
exceptions which favor our iminediate desire. Tlu 
trouble is that we are not content with modest prob^ 
bilities. So when we find that a good disposition may 
work out badly, we say, as Kant did, timt the working 
out, the consequence, has nothing to do with the moral 
quality of un act, or we strain for the iniposiihle, nnil 
aim at some infallible calculus of consequences by which 
to measure moral worth in each specific case. 

Human conceit has played a great part. It Iifti ' 
demanded that the whole universe be judged from thft 
standpoint of desire and disposition, or at leait from 
that of the desire and disposition of the good man. Th» 
effect of religion has been to cherish this conceit by 
making men thinli that the univerac invAriably conapirm 
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\ to flopport the good and bring the evil to luaglit. Dy 
mbtlc lof^c, the effect luu been to render morsli 

■ and trsQ«(rendent«l. For since the world of actutil 
perirnce docs not guarantee this idmtity of chara< 
and outcome, it is inferred that there mast be soi 
alterior truer reality which enforcca an equation tl 
it violated in this life. Hence the common notion of 
other world in which vice and virtue of character pi 
dace their exact moral meed. The idea is equally foui 
as an actuating force in Plato. Moral realities must 
BUprcmr. Yet they are flagrnntly contradicted in 
world where a Socrates drinks the hemlock of the eri 
inal, and where the vicious occupy the seats of the 
mighty. Hence there must be a truer ultimate reality 
in which justice is only and absolutely justice. Some- 
thing of the same idea lurks behind every aspiratiop 
for realization of abstract justice or equality or lib- 
erty. It is the source of all "idealistic" utopias and 
also of nil wholesale pessimism and distrust of lii 
ITtiliturianixm illustrates another way of mistreatii 
the situation. Tendency is not good enough for tl 
utilitarians. They want a mathematical equation 
act and consequence. Hence they make light of t! 
steady and controllable factor, the factor of dispoai- 
tion, and fasten upon just the things which arc most 
subject to incalculable accident — pleasures and paina — - 
and embark upon the hopeless enterprise of judging an 
act apart from chnracter on the basis of definite results. 
An honestly modest theory will stick to the f 
Hies of tendency, and not import matheniat 
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It will be ftlJTv and amxitivr lo coiMeqiMBcvt 

I &tj •ctoallj prMcnt thcmicUr-i, Iiccauw it know* 

i tbej give the only instnirtion wp e»n iirocurv m 

» the iat»mng of habits aiitl iltn^xitiilinns. llul. Il will 

M th«t m moral judfrmrnt wliicli rravltn nr* 

btj is possible. We bavc ju«l to do i)w l>rit w» can 

rith habits, the forces moat unilrr our ronlrnlt and 

PC shall ha^-e our hajids ttion- Uian full in upolling out 

wUieir g»]ern1 tendencies without at(><m|)tiii|i an esaet 

Jadgment upon each deed. For trvcry hnhit incorpo- 

fvmtes within itself some part of thr nbjcetive rnvimn* 

lent, and no habit and no amount, of linbits run In- 

orporatc the entire environment witliin it«clf or tlipm- 

dvcs. There will always be disparity between tlimi 

Pand the results actually attained. Ilrnce the work of 

tnteUigence in observing consequenres and in ri'visrnn 

and readjusting habits, even the bcRt of ([nud hnbil*, 

can never be foregone. Consequence* rrveni uneKper'lMl 

potentialities in our habits whenever thrnr hahilii nr* 

exercised in a dilTerent environment from tlinl in which 

_ they were formed. The nssumption of a stably tiniforin 

nvironmcnt (even the hankering for onp) exprrssei » 

Iction due to attachment to old habits. Tlie utilltariaa 

lieory of equation of acts with consequences in us mui'tl 

i fiction of self-conceit as is the assumption of a fixed 

Eranscendental world wherein moral idealit are eternally 

md immutably real. Both of th<-m deny in effect the 

devancj of time, of change, to mornls, white time ia 

r the essence of the moral struggle. 

We thus come, by an uoczpected path, upon the old 
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• qaatioo of the objectiritjr or sabjcctivitj of mor&ls. 
^ Frimsrily they are objeetire. For »U!, as we have 
■• fcen, tDcans, ia the concrete, habits ; aod habits incoi^ 
i porate an environmait within thenudTcs. Thev are 
I adjtutinnits of the eaTironment, not merelj to it. At 
the same time, the eoTiroimmit ii ntanj, not one ; hence 
win, diaposition, is plaraL Direrrity doe* not of itself 
tmpl; conflict, but it implies the pouibility of conflict, 
and this possihilitj ia realized in fact. Life, for ex- 
ample, involres the habit of eating, which in turn in- 
Tolvea a unification of organism and nature. But nerei^ 
thclcas this habit comes into conflict with other habits 
which arc also " objective," or in equilibrium with their 
environments. Because the environment is not all of 
one piece, man's bouse is divided within itself, against 
itself. Honor or consideration for others or courtesy 
conflicts with hunger. Then the notion of the complete 
objectivity of morals gets a shock. Those who wish 
to maintain the idea unimpaired take the road which 
leads to transcendentalism. The empirical world, they 
aay, is indeed divided, and hence any natural morality 
must be in conflict with itself. This self-cootmdiction 
bowever only points to a higher fixed reality with which 
a true and superior morality is alone concerned. Ob- 
jectivity is saved but at the expense of connection with 
human affairs. Our problem is to see what objectivity 
signifles upon a naturalistic basis; how morals are ob- 
jective and yet secular and social. Then we may be 
able to decide in what crisis of experience morals b e- 
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COOK tegitimateljr dependent upon chancier or aelf— 
that is, ** subjectiii-e." 

Prior discussion points the way to the answer. A 
hnngrr tnan could not conceive food as a ^od unlets 
be had actually experienced, wiUi the support of eO' 
Tironing conditions, food as good. The objcctiw tat- 
■sfaction comes first. But he finds himself in • titu- 
ation where the good is denied in fact. It then lives in 
imagination. The habit denied overt exprciision asserts 
itself in idea. It sets up the thought, the ideal, of 
food. This thought is not what is sometimeH called \ 
thought, a pale bloodless abstraction, but is charged [ 
with the motor urgent force of habit. Food as a good 
is now subjective, personal. But it has its source in 
objective conditions and it moves forward to new ob* 
jectiwe conditions. For it works to secure n change of 
environment so that food will again be present in fact- 
Food is a " subjective " good during a temporary tran- 
sitional stage from one object to another. 

The analogy with morals lies upon the surface. A 
habit impeded in overt operation continues nonethelesi 
to operate. It manifests itself in desireful thought, 
that is in an ideal or imagined object which embodief 
within itself the force of a frustrated h«bit. There ii 
therefore demand for a changed environment, a demand 
which can be achieved only by some modification and 
rearrangement of old habits. Even Plato preserves an 
intimation of the natural function of ideal objects when 
i insists upon their value as patterns for use io rt- 
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■igiwiatiiM of tbe actay M^M. Tile pity u tlut he 
•sold aet wc that pstfasB* exirt o^y witlmi and for 
tte Mke of nor^uiizatiaa, bo tint tfaer, rather than 
fBupfff^al or Batnrml objects, mit the iBstmramtal af- 
fair*. Not wHog tUs, be cnewg rteJ a fanction o( 
rcorgmaizatioa nto a iBcCaphTsical naUtr. If we essay 

f a twiakal foramUtJon we dball atf tlxat morality be- 

' coBM kptnnatdy BBbjectm or personal when actir- 
Hie* wlacli ooce nicjaded objcctrre factors in their oper- 

I ation tenporarOy lose npporl from objects, and yet 
itrire to cban^ ezistiag conditioas mtit tbey regain 

, a support which has been lost. It is all of a Icind 
wttb the doinp of a man, wbo reroemberin^ a prior 
Mtisfaction of thirst and the conditions under whicb 
it occuired, digs a weQ. For tbe time being water in 
reference to his activity exists in imagination not in 
fact. Bat this imagination is not a self-generated, self- 
eDclo««d. psychical existence. It is the persistent op- 
eration of a prior object which has been incorporstej 
in effective habit. There is no miracle in the fact that 
an object in a new context operates in a new way. 
Of transcendental morals, it may at least be 
that they retain the intimation of the objective char- 
acter of purposes and goods. Purely sobjeclive mon 
arise when the incidents of the temporary (thongh i 
corrent) crisis of reorganization are taken as compli 
and final in themselves. A self having habits and att>« 
tildes formed with the cooperation of objects run* 
ahead of immediately surrounding objects to eflTect 
new eqoilibration. Subjective morals Bubstitutes a sdl 
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always »et over ogaioEt objects and generating it. 
ideals independently of objects, and in permanent, not 
tratuitorr, opposition to them. AchieTement, any 
achievement, la to It a negligible second best, a cheap 
and poor substitute for ideals that live only in th« 
mind, a compromise with actuality made from physical 
necessity not from moral reasons. In truth, there is 
bat a temporal episode. For a time, a self, a person* 
carries in his own habits against the forces of the im» 
mediate environment, a good which tlic existing e>* 
vironroent denies. For this self moving temporarily, io 
i§olation from objective conditions, between a good, ft 
completeness, that has been and one that it is hoped 
to restore in some new form, subjective theories have 
substituted an erring soul wandering hopelessly between 
a Paradise Lost in the dim past and a Paradise to be 
Regained in a dim future. In reality, even when a 
person is in some respects at odds with his environment 
and so has to act for the time being as the sole agent 
of a good, he in many respects is still supported by 
objective conditions and is in possession of undisturbed 
goods and virtues. Men do die from thirst at time% 
but upon the whole in their search for water they an 
sustained by other fulfilled powers. But subjcrtiw 
morals taien wholesale sets up a solitary self without 
objective ties and sustenance. In fact, there exists a 
shifting mixture of vice and virtue. Theories paint a 
world with a God in heaven and a Devil in hell. Mor- ■ 
alists in short have failed to recall that a severance of 
mora] desire and purpose from immediate actnalitiet 
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' is ui ineritable phase of activity vhen habits penist 

vhile the world which the; have incorporated alters. 

. Back of this failure lies the failure to recognize that 

in a changing world, old habits must perforce need modi* 

fication, no matter how good they have been. 

Obviously any such change can be only experimen- 
tal. The lost objective good persists in habit, but it 
can recur in objective form only through some con- 
dition of affairs which has not been yet experienced, 
and which therefore can be anticipated only uncertainly 
and inexactly. The essential point is that anticipation 
should at least guide as well as stimulate effort, that it 
should be a working hypothesis corrected and developed 
by events as action proceeds. There was a time wheo 
men believed that each object in the external world 
carried its nature stamped upon it as a form, and that 
intelligence consisted in simply iuspecUng and reading 
off an intrinsic self-enclosed complete nature. The sci- 
entific revolution which began in the seventeenth cen- 
tury came through a surrender of this point of 
view. It began with recognition that every natural 

' object is in truth an event continuous in space and time 
with other events; and is to be knonm only by cxperi- 
mental inquiries which will exhibit a multitude of com- 
plicated, obscure and minute relationships. Any ob- 
served form or object is but a challenge. The case is 
not otherwise with ideals of justice or peace or human 
brotherhood, or equality, or order. They too are not 
things self-enclosed to be known by introspection, aa 
objects were once supposed to be known by rational in- 
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Bight. like UmiKfertMiU u>d hibervuUr diMMc ud 
tix ratabow tbey cmn be kaon oal^ by extcasm aad 

monlitj BfaaU oat from moraU the things importMt 

At the nine time it misses the point cfaAractemtic of 
the penonal snbjectiTc aspect of morality: the ngnifl- 
c&Dce of dcsirv and thought in breaking down oM 
rigidities of habit aod preparing the waj for art« thai ■■ 
r^<xetU an enTironmcnt 
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' We often fancy that institutions, social custom, col- 
lective habit, have been formed by the consolidation of 
individual habits. In the main this supposition is false 
to fact. To a considerable extent customs, or wide- 
tpread uniformities of habit, exist because individuals 

' face the same situation and react in like fashion. Bat 
to a larger extent customs persist because individuals 
form their personal habits under conditions set by prior 

■ customs. An individual usually acquires the morality 
as he inherits the speech of his social group. The 
activities of the group are already there, and some 
assimilation of his own acts to their pattern is a pre- 
requisite of a share therein, and hence of having any 
part in what is going on. Each person is bom ao 
infant, and every infant is subject from the first breath 
he draws and the first cry he utters to the attentions 
and demands of others. These others are not just 
persons in general with minds in general. They are 
beings with habits, and beings who upon the whole 
esteem the habits they have, if for no other reason than 
that, having them, their imagination is thereby lim- 
ited. The nature of habit is to be assertive, insistent* 
self-perpetuating. There is no miracle in the fact that 
if a child learns any language he leoms the language 
that those about him speak and teach, especially sioo«a 
his ability to speak that language is a pre-conditi<H] a 
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his enteriDg into effective connection with them, making 
wants known and getting thein satisfied. Fond parenti 
and relatives frequently pick up a few of the child's 
spontaneous modes of speech and for a time at least 
they are portions of the speech of the group. But the 
ratio which such words bear to the total vocabulary 
in use gives a fair measure of the part played by purely 
individual habit in forming custom in compiiriBOD with 
the part played by custom in forming individual habits. 
jFew persons have either the energy or the wealth to 
' bnild private roads to travel upon. They find it coD- 
♦enient, " natural," to use the roads that arc already 
there; while unless their private roads connect at somt 
point with the high-way they cannot build them even 
if they would. 

These simple facts seem to me to give a simple "ex- 
planation of matters that are often surrounded with 
mystery. To talk about the priority of " society " to 
the individual is to indulge in nonsensical metaphysics. 
But to say that some pre-existent association of humoa 
beings is prior to every particular human being who is 
bom into the world is to mention a commonplace. 
/ These associations are definite modes of interaction of 
I persons with one anotticr; that is to say they form 
customs, institutions. There is no problem in all his- 
tory so artificial as that of how " individuals " manage 
to form " society." The problem is due to the pleasure 
taken in manipulating concepts, and discussion goes 
on because concepts are kept from inconvenient con- 
Utact with facts. He facts of infancy and sex han 
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only to be called to mind to sec how manufactured &n 
the cpnceptions whicli enter into this particular 
problem. 

The problem, however, of how those established 
and more or less deeply grooved systems of interactioi 
which we call social groups, big and small, modify tb« 
activities of individuals who perforce are caught-up 
within them, and how the activities of component indi- 
viduals remake and redirect previously established cus* 
toras is a deeply significant one. Viewed from the stand- 
point of custom and its priority to the formation of 
habits in human beings who are born babies and grad- 
ually grow to maturity, the facts which are now usuallj 
assembled under the conceptions of collective miod^ 
group-minds, national-minds, crowd-minds, etc., etc^ 
lose the mysterious air they eshalc when mind 
thought of (as orthodox psychology teaches us to think 
of it) as something which precedes action. It is dif' 
ficult to see that collective mind means anything more 
than a custom brought at some point to explicit, em- 
phatic consciousness, emotional or intellectual.* 

• Mob psychology comts under the same prinripltH, but . _ 
negstive fttpect. The cruwd and mob pxpress a liisinU'grat.ion of 
habits which releaaea impulse and renders peranns susceptibl* 
to immediate xtiniuli. ratlier than hucU a fuiiuliouing of habttA 
SB JB found ID the mind of a club or school of thought or m 
political party. Leaders of an organization, that ia of an inter*' 
action having settled MbitR, may, however, in ordiT to pat ovatf 
some Bcbemee deliberately rrgort to Hlimuli which will break; 
through the crust of ordinary cuatom and release impnlseR cA, 
Buch a Bcale as to create a mub paycliolugy. Since fear la » 
normal reaction to the unfamiliar, dread and Buapicion are ttut 
forces moat played upon to accomplish tliia result, together with 
vast TBgue contrary hopee. This ia an ordinary technique In 
exftted political campai^ia, in starting war, etc. But an aesi ' 
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Tlw fanulj into which one is born is « family in a 
TiDrnge or citT which interacts with other mora, or I«W 
integrated systems of activity, and which includct a 
diTersit; of groupings within itself, say, churches, po- 
litical parties, dabs, cliques, partnerships, tradc- 
UBMJiu, corporations, etc. If wc start with the tradi- 
tional notion of mind as something complete in itself, 
that we may well be perplexed by the problem of how 
a comman mind, common ways of feeling nnd believing 
and parposing, comes into existence and then forms 
these groups. The case is quite otherwise if «« 
recognixe that in any case we must start with grouped 
action, that is, with some fairly settled system of inter- 
action amoog individuals. The problem of origin and 
derelopmoit of the various groupings, or definite cus- 
toms, in existence at any particular time in any par- 
ticular place is not solved by reference to psychic 
caoses, elements, forces. It is to be solved by reference 
to facta of action, demand for food, for houses, for a 



lathtn like that of Le Bon o( the paychologj of dvmocracy to tha 

C7cliolog7 of a crowd in overriding individual Judgnvnt ihows 
ck of pivcholopicBl insight. A ptiliticn) deoiocrmoy cihtbils 
an OT«rridiDg of thought like that Been In nny roDvrntlon or In- 
stitution. Tliat is, thought ia Buhoiergi-d fit Imbit, In the cravrd 
and mob, it is suhmctgcd in undrflned emotion. China and Japan 
exhibit crowd pe;cholog; more frM|Ufnily llinn do wpBtrrn dvino- 



I solid customa conjoined with the phcnomina of a period o( 
transition. The introduction of manj novel ■timuH crpatm ocea- 
■iona where habits afford no tMLtlaat. Henn- grvat wavrn of emo- 
tion easily awoep through masse*. Somotlme* thi'y are wavca of 
«ithiutaam for the new; sometimes of violent reaelion agalnat 
It — both equally undiecriminating. Th(> war haa Ivft behind i^ 
a somewhat aimilar ■itoation In western countries. 
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natf, for tome one to talk to and to listm to cme talk, 
for coQtrol of others, denimiida whidi are all intensi&d 
b; the fact already mentioiKd that each person begini 
• belpleu, dependent creature, I do cot mean of course | 
that fannger, fear, lexnaJ love, gregarioasness, ijm- I 
path;, parental loTe, lore of bossing and of being or- 1 
dered about, itnitatioi), etc, play no parL Bat I doi 
mean that these words do not express elements or forces 
which are psychic or mental in their first intention. 
Tbej denote wagg of beharior. These wajs of behaving 
niTolre interaction, that is to say, and prior groupings. 
And to understand the existence of organbcd ways or 
habits we surelT need to go to physics, chemistry and 
jAysiology rather than to psychology. 

There is doubtless a great mystery as to why any 
such thing as being conscious should exist at aD. But 
if consciousness exists at «U, there is no mystery in its 
being connected with what it is connected with. That 
is to say, if an activity which is an interaction of vari- 
ons factors, or a grouped activity, comes to conscious- 
ness it seems natural that it should take the form of 
an emotion, belief or purpose that reflects the inter- 
action, that it Rhould be an "our" consciousness or a 
" my " consciousness. And by this is meant both that 
it will be shared by those who are implicated in the 
associative custom, or more or less alilce ir them alli 
and that it will be felt or thought to concern others aa 
well as one's self. A family-custom or organized habit 
of action comes into contact and conflict for example 
with that of some other family. The emotions of ruf- 
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t^L-^ pride, the belief about ■uperiorit; or being "u 
good as otber people," the iotcntioa to hold one's own 
are DstaraUj our feeling and idea of our trcatnicat and 
positioo. Substitute the Republican party or th( 
AtDerican nation for the family and the general sito« 
ation remains the same. The conditions which de< 
termiiK the nature and extent of the particular group* 
ing in question are matters of supreme import. But 
they are not as such subject-matter of psychology, but 
of the history of pohtics, law, religion, economics, in- 
vention, the technology of communication and inter- 
coarse. Psychology comes in as an indispensable tool. 
But it enters into the matter of understanding these 
various special topics, not into the question of what 
psychic forces form a collective mind and tlicrcforc * 
social group. That way of stating the case puts the 
cart a long way before the horse, and naturally gathers 
obscurities and mysteries to itself. In short, the pri- 
mary facts of social psychology center about collective 
babit, custom. In addition to the general psychology 
of habit — which h general not inilividual in any Intel- 
ligiblc sense of that word — we need to find out just 
how difTcrent customs shape the desires, beliefs, pur- 
poses of those who are affected by them. The problem 
of social psychology is not how either individual or 
collective mind forms social groups and customs, but 
how different customs, established interacting arrange- 
ments, form and nurture different minds. From this 
general statement we return to our special problem, 
which is bow the rigid character of past custom hu 
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tbhik of the laflolest coernoos. the iasimiatifig bri 

tJi* prdiigO|rK M)>kiiuiitKs faj wfaicfa the fmhona of 

yoath can be f«d«d and its nrid curiosities dolled. 

I JI!4lacation bMromea the art of tailing adraatage of the 

/ MpleMrms of the yoang; the forming of habits be- 

f eoiMS a guarantee for the maintenance of hedges of 

I custom. 

Of coarse it is not whollj forgotten that habits are 
abilrtii-s, arts. An; strilcing exhibition of acquired 
•kill in physical matters, like that of an acrobat i 
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lard-plmyvT, arooses unirertnl adminlion. UitL wc 
■ to have ianovating power limited to tpclinicwl mat- 
ters and reserve our admiration for those manifcitntioni 
that dispUj' virtuosity rather than virtue. In moral 
matters it is assumed that it is cnoiif{h if «omr iilrnl has 
been exemplified in thir life of n leader, so that it ia nov 
the part of others to follow and rt-prodiire. For cvrrjr 
branch of conduct, there is a Jesus or Buddha, a Hi^ 
poleon or Marx, a Froebcl or Tolstoi, whose pattvra 
of action, exceeding our own grasp, is rMliieed to A 
practicable copj-size by passage through rows and 
rows of lesser leaders. 

The notion that it suffices if the idea, the end, !» I 
present in the mind of some authority dominates formal | 
schooling. It permeates the unconsrious education de- 
rived from ordinary eontact and intercourse. Whers 
following is taken to be normal, moral originality is 
pretty sure to be eccentric. But if independence wefa 
the rule, originality would be subjected to severe, nt' 
perimental tests and be saved from cranky eccentricity, 
as it now a in say hi^er mathematics. The regime | 
of rostom axsumes that the outcome is the same whether 1 
an individual understands what hr is about or whether 
he goe« throu^ certain motions while mouthing the I 
words of others — repetition of formuI« b*-ing eiteemeil I 
of greater iinportaace, upon the whole, than repetition | 
of deeds. To say what the sect or clique or class says 
k the way of proving that on« also understanda and 
; clings to. In theory, demoe- 
{ atimulating original thought. 
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and of evoking action deliberately adjusted in ftdvan« 
to cope with new forces. In fact it is still so immatui 
that its main ofTect is to multiply occasions for imita 
tion. If progress in spite of tliis fact is moi 
than in other social forms, it is by accident, since tbal 
diversity of models conflict with one another 
thus give individuality a chance, in the resulting chaai 
of opinions. Current democracy acclaims succe 
boisterously than do other social forms, and surroundi 
failure with a more reverberating train of echoes. Birf 
the prestige thus given escellence is largely adventHS 
tious. The achievement of thought attracts others not^ 
BO much intrinsically as because of an eminence due to 
multitudinous advertising and a swarm of imitators. 

Even liberal thinkers have treated habit as essen- 
tially, not because of the character of existing custom 
conservative. In fact only in n society dominated I 
modes of belief and admiration fixed by past custom i 
habit any more conservative than it is progressive, 
all depends upon its quality. Habit in an ability, 
art, formed through past experience. But whether i 
ability is limited to repetition of past acts adopted 1 
past conditions or is available for new emergenciM 
depends wholly upon what kind of habit exists. 
tendency to think that only " bad " habits are t 
serviceable and that bad habits are conventionally 1 
"numerable, conduces to make all habits more or less 
bad. For what makes a habit bad is enslavement to 
old ruts. The common notion that enslavement to good m 
ends converts mechanical routine into good 
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negation of the priDciple of monl goodae*». It idcn- 
ti5es morslitj with wb^t wtu somctinM' ration*]. po»- 
aiblr in soiDe prior expcriencr of one's own, but more 
probably in tbr experienct of some one Hm who is now 
blindly set up as a fiiutl authority. The gntiiinr heart 
of reason ablracss (and of goodness in conduct) liet 
in effective mastery of the eonditions which now mtrr 
into action. To be satisfied with repeating, with trav- 
ersiog the nits which in other conditions led to good, 
u the sorest way of cnating cardesaneu about pi t mnt 
and actual good. 

Consider what happens to thought when habit ta 
tnerdy power to repeat acta without tlMught. Where 
does Ibouglit exist and operate when it i» excluded from 
habitual activities? Is not such thought of necefisity 
aliat out from cfTectivc power, from ability to control 
(Ejects and coramand events? Hahits deprived of 
thought and thought which is futile arc two side* of th« 
same fact. To land habit as conserratirc while praif 
ing thought as the main spring of progress is to tak* 
the sorest course to making thought abstruse aitd 
irrelevant and progress s matter of accident and catas- 
trophe. The concrete fact behind the current separa- 
tion of body and mind, practice and theory, actualities 
and ideals, is precisely this separation of habit and 
thought. Thought which does not exist within ordinary 
habits of action lacks means of execution. In Iftcking 
application, it also lacks teat, criterion. Hf-nce it t) 
condemned to a separate realm. If we try to act upon 
it, our actions are donsy, forced. In fact, contrary 
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hftbita (ai wc Iiuvl- ulrciulj men) come into operatioM,- 
and l;etra^ our purpus*.'- After a few such expericnceay 
it it aubcoiuciousl; decided that thought is too preciou* 
arul hig)i to hv exposed to Uie coatingenci«it of action. 
Jt is reserved for scpnratc uses; thought feeds onlj 
thought not action. IdeaU must not run the risk of 
rontiuninatioti and perversion bj contact with actual 
conditions. Thought tlien either retorts to specialized 
and technical matters influencing action in the library 
or laboratory alone, or else it becomes sentimentalized. 
Meantime there are certain "practicftl" men who 
combine thought and habit and who are efTcetual. Their 
thought is nhout their own advantage; and their habits 
correspond. They dominate the actual situation. They 
encourage routine in others, and thej also subsidiztt 
such thought and learning as are kept remote front 
affairs. This they call sustaining the standard of th« 
ideol. Subjection they praiRC as team-spirit, loyalty, 
devotion, obedience, industry, law-and-order. But they 
temper respect for law — by which they mean the order 
of the existing status — on the part of others with most 
skilful and thoughlfnl manipulation of it in behalf of 
their own ends. While they denounce as subversive 
anarchy signs of independent thought, of thinking for 
theiiiselves, on the port of others lest such thought 
disturb the conditions by which they profit, they think 
quite literally for themselves, that is, of themselves. 
This is the eternal game of the practical men. Hence 
H is only by accident that the separate and endowed 
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^tiiooglit** of profc«jiionttl Ihink^ra Irak* (rat irila ir- 

|t>on tuid affects cuatutn. 

For thinking cannot itarlf ntcnpf the influfne^ ti / 

(fckbit, mny more thnn anjrUitnK vtwf' liii(n«ti. If It in n"t 
k part of ordintu-y littbiU, tlirii it i* a «r<|mriit<> l<iiMl| 
Itabit alonjtsitle otlicr hnliila, ajmri trotn Uttnu ** 
Uolntcci and indurntrd «« humnfi ntniHuri' permltit 
Theorjr in & poaiKsnitin of thf tli«'(irii«tt tnl^IlMrt of th<> 
intellcctualist. The ao-cnllt'<l M*pari«ti<rn nf llipnr/ iinri 
practice means in fact the AvparatK/n »l t»n kiriiU of 
practice, one taking p\iu.r in th« oiil'l(ii»r wnrM, (h» 
other in the atudjr. Tlw halfit wf (hfra^ht contmnmh 
some materials (aj ever; bnbil imitt iht) tmt Ifi* ItHh 
tcrials arc technical, books, worHs, tilutt art rdij^U- 
Scd In action but speech anrl writinif mmrnfitiiii* th«r 
field of action. Even tbra •ubroniwi'pn* pfliM nrt 
taken to M-i- that the word* fi«eH ar» nnt tno wifMf 
Qnderstood. Intelkctual hfiMu like (f*b^f ha'iilfl ife- 
nand an cnrironinent, but the effrirnmnent )« tbf ilmtff 
library, laboratory and Htmikfmji. fjlt« «(h«r hfftril* 
the/ produce external revolts, pmn^—Um*. !*«rm' Mn* 
acqaire ideas and kn«Twkdjr> a« ivth^r mffi nfffrtif* mrm' 
eiorr wealth. While prartkinf thon(;ht for (hetr «*» 
special ends thej deprecate it for th^ antraWd and 
a ns table naaaes for whom " habtts," that ii« tmthiakrn^ 
roatoMS, are ncceMitHSi. They favor prrfmUr Mfnea- 
tioa — op to tbt poiart «f Jisaew iaa tinf a* mafter <vf 
ostbontatm mlarmtttioa for the many what iSe few 
hsve artabfahsd by tbo«i>tf aad ^ to Um fonrt *f 
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M*«nr. TW int tiiMJg » s laaialie miwa/tmr- 
hg iat* iW HbovB; wmk CKXT pafld PO"*'' ■• ■ 

fln^plwsl ovcmcf^ Of 4B^B flVB povcn And of toft 
wetitn ttt ibt vorld. We mmj not be aUe to niain 
in adolt ImImU this zest of iatel^esee mud this 
faufcum of MUiafaction ia newlr £scoTtTed powers. 
Bat tlierc u nrdy • niddle term bet«WD a nomul 
•wrriw of povrr which ioelndes sooie exmrsioQ iato 
(he nnkoown. And a mechanical actirity hedged wiU 
• ArBii world. Kvtn in dealing with inanimate mad 
wn rtiik that invention higher wtuch adapts its moTc* 
m#nU lo varying conditions. 

All life operates through a mechanism, and 
hl|{ti«r the form of life the more complex, sure i 
flnlbis the mochanism. This fact alone should i 
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u fixNii opposing life and mechanism, thereby reducing I 
the Iktter to unintelH^nt autonintism and the former ! 
to an ahnless splurge. Hov delicate, prompt, sure and 
▼aried are the movements of a violin player or an en- 
graver! How unerringly they phrase every shade of 
emotion and every turn of idea! Mechanixm is indis- 
pensable. If each act has to be conBciously searched 
for at the moment and intentionally performed, oxc- 
cntion is painful and the product is clumsy nnd linlting. 
Nevertheless the difference between the artist and the 
mere technician is unmi stake able. The artist is a maa- 
tcrful technician. The technique or mrrhanism is fused 
with thought and feeling. The " mechanical " per- 
former permits the mechanism to dictate the perform- 
ance. It is absurd to say that the latter exhibits habit 
and the former not. We are confronted with two kind* 
'of habit, intelligent and routine. All life has its ^lan, 
but only the prevalence of dead habits deflects life into 
mere elan. 

Vet the current dualism of mind and body, thought 
and action, is so rooted that we are taught (and science 
is said to support the teaching) that the art, the habit, 
of the artist is acquired by previous mechanical exer- 
cises of repetition in which skill apart from thought i* 
the aim, until suddenly, magically, this soulless mechan- 
ism is taken possession of by sentiment and imagination 
and it becomes a flexible instrument of mind. The fact, 
the Bcientiflc fact, is that even in his exercises, hi» prac- 
tice for skill, an artist uses an art he already has. He 
acquires greater skill because practice of skill is more 
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mlist, the one with nhom thinking is itself a segregated 
habit, infers that the choice is between muss-and- 
muddling and a bureaucracy. He prefers the latter. 
though under some other name, usually an aristocracy 
of talent and intellect, possibly a dictatorship of th« 
proletariat. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the current philo- 
sophical dualism of mind and body, of spirit and mere 
outward doing, is ultimately but an intellectual reflex 
of the social divorce of routine habit from thought, of 
means from ends, practice from theory. One hardly 
knows whether most to admire the acumen with which 
Bergaon has penetrated through the accumulation of 
historic technicalities to this essential fact, or to de- 
plore the artistic skill with which he has recommended 
the division and the metaphysical subtlety with which 
he has striven to establish its necessary and unchange- 
able nature. For the latter tends to confirm and sanc- 
tion the dualism in all its obnoxiousness. In the end, 
however, detection, discovery, is the main thing. To 
envisage the relation of spirit, life, to matter, body, 
as in effect an affair of a force which outnms habit 
while it leaves a trail of routine habits behind it, will 
surely turn out in the end to imply the acknowledg- 
ment of the need of a continuous unification of spirit 
aod habit, rather than to be a sanction of their di- 
And when Bergson carries the implicit lope 
> the point of a clear recognition that upon this basis 
increte intelligence is concerned with the habits 
hich incorporate and deal with objects, and that noth< 
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iag remains to spirit, pure thought, except a blind onoV 
ward push or impetus, the net conclusion is surelj ) 
need of revision of the fundamental premiss of sepa^ 
ration of soul and habit. A blind creative force i 

I likely to turn out to be destructive as creative; the vital 
ilaia may delight in war rather than in the laborioiti 

, arts of civilization, and a mystic intuition of an ungoinf^S 
splurge be « poor substitute for the detailed work of 8 
intelligence embodied in custom and institution, 
which creates by means of flexible continuous contrivt<fl 
ances of reorganization. For the eulogistic qualities 
which Bergson attributes to the dan vital flow not front 
its nature but from a reminiscence of the optimism c 
romanticism, an optimism which is only the reverse sid< 
of pessimism about actualities. A spiritual life whid 
is nothing but a blind urge separated from thou^ 
(which is said to be confined to mechanical 
nipulation of material objects for personal uses) 
likely to have the attributes of the Devil in spite of r 
being ennobled with the Doiue of God. 
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mUHUKT of rnntiiw in inu«t upon iU own cantumstiat 
nnwHi nf it i* vlnlatton »f Hgfat. Devtatioa from i 

it tmmirrrsAinn. 

All ttmt nWiti>h^iriM has said abooi tbe i 
BHuff tn rnnitprv« it* esimce uid all tb«t a. mytfai 
loffiffal pNTchotojuy has said aboat ■ special iiutinct ■ 
•Hf"pri)»rTVB(ioti is n cover for the persistent 
■flurrlinn of habit. Habit idi energy nrgauixefl in t 
lain rhnnnplji. Whrn interfered mth, it snells as i 
■mtinrnl itm) dm nn nvtrif^ng forcr. To say that i 
wHI l>c ohpypH, t)iNt fustnm makes law, that nomas ijfl 
lord or all. i» nHfv aU only to say that hahit is hal 
Ktnntion in a pfrturhation from clash or failure i 
hahit, and rfflvct inn, roughly Hpeaking, is the poi 
ffPort of iliRhirhed habits to readjust themaelves, 
ii a pify Ihnt Wt-strrmarrk in his monumeDtal coUec 
tion of fnrti which show the connection of custom will 
iTiftrals* in still so much under the induence of c 
■uhjectivr p4ycho1o]iy that hr misstates the point • 
his dnfa. For although he recogniies the objectivity 
of custom, he treats Mynipathetic resentment and ap- 
probation MS distinctive inner feelings or coiucioi 
slfltet which give rise to acts. In his ansiety to c 
pince nn unreal rntional source of morals he sets up ■ 
cfitinlly iinreAl emotional basis. In truth, feelings i 
well MS rensnn xpring up within action. Breach of c 
torn or hnbit it the source of sympathetic resentmei 
while overt approbation goes out to fidelity to custc 
maintained under exceptionnl circumntances. 

'"The Ctrig^n mi EMroJopIMIit •>( Moral Idtrnd." 
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Tbese who recogniie the place of cQstam in lower | 
•ocial forms generallj regard its presence in civiliied | 
society as a mere sorrit-aL Or, like Sumner, tbej fancj 
that to recognize its abiding place id equivalent to tbe 
denial of all rationality and principle to morality; 
cqaivsJent to the assertion of blind, arbitrary forces 
in life. In effect, thii point of vi^n- has already 
been dealt vith. It overlooks the fact that (the real|.| 
oppositioD ta not betveen reason and habit but betweeni I 
rontine, unintelligent habit, and intelligent habit or| 
art.^ Even a savage custom may be reasonable in that 
It is adapted to social needs and uses. Experience may 
add to such adaptation a conscious recognition of it, 
and then the custom of rationality is added to a prior 



External reasonableness or adaptation to ends pre- 
cedes reasonableness of mind. Thia is only to say that 
in morals as well as in physics things have to be there 
before we perceive them, and that rationality of mind 
is not an original endowment but is the offspring of 
intercourse with objective adaptations and relations — 
a view which under the influence of a conception of 
knowing the like by the like has been distorted into 
Platonic and other objective idealisms. Reason as| 
observation of an adaptation of acts to valuable re-l 
suits is not however a mere idle mirroring of pre-! 
existent facts. It is an additional event having its owaj 
career. It sets up a hci^tened emotional appreciation 
and provides a new motive for fidelities previously blind. 
Jt sets up an attitude of criticism, of inquiry, and 
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makes men scositive to the brutalities and extrara* 
gancies of customs. In short, it becomes a custom o 
expectation and outlook, an active demand for reason 
ablenesB in other customs. The reflective dispositioo ii 
not self-made nor a gift of the gods. It arises in som» 
exceptional circumstaDce out of social customs, as i 
see in the case of the Greeks. But when it has I 
generated it establishes a new custom, which is capablv 
of exercising the most revolutionarj influence upoi 
other customs. 

Hence the growing importance of personal ration- 
ality or intclligencp, in moral theory if not ia practic 
That current customs contradict one another, thai 
many of them are unjust, and that without criticin 
none of them is fit to be the guide of life was the t 
covery with which the Athenian Socrates initiated < 
scious moral theorizing. Yet a dilemma soon presented 
itself, one which forms the burden of Plato's etliJcj 
writings. How shall thought which is persona] arrivf 
at standards which hold good for all, which, in moden 
phrase, are objective? The solution found by Plafel 
was that reason is itself objective, universal, cosm 
and makes the individual soul its vehicle. The result; 
however, was merely to substitute a metaphysical o 
transcendental ethics for the ethics of custom. If Plai 
Ihad been able to see that reflection and criticism exprei 
a conflict of customs, and that their purport and office 
is to re-organize, re-adjust customs, the subsequent 
course of moral theory would have been very different. 
Custom would have provided needed objective and sul 
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stantial ballAst, and personal rationalitj or reflective ) 
intEDigence been treated as the necessary oi^an of ' 
experimental initiative and creative invention in t«- j 
making castoni. 

We have another difficult j to face; a greater wave 
rises to overwhelm ua. It is said that to derive moral 
atandards from sorial customs is to evacuate the latter 
of all authority. Morals, it is said, imply the subordi- 
Dation of fact to ideal consideration, while the view pre- 
sented makes morals secondary to bare fact, which is 
equal to depriving them of dignity and jurisdiction. 
The objection has the force of the custom of moral 
theorists behind it; and therefore in its denial of cut- 
tom avails itself of the assistance of the notion it at* 
tacks. The criticism rests upon a false sepnration. 
It argues in effect that either ideal standards antecedeL , 
CTutoms and confer their moral quality upon them, or 1 1 
that in being subsequent to custom and evolved from ' 
them, they are mere accidental by-products. But how 
does the case stand with language? Klen did not in- 
tend language : they did not have social objects con- 
sciously in view when they began to talk, nor did they 
have grammatical and phonetic principles before them 
ty which to regulate their efforts at communication. 
These things come after the fact and because of it. 
Language grew out of unintelligent babblings, instinc- 
tive motions called gestures, and the pressure of circum- 
stance. But nevertheless language once called into ex- 
istence is language and operates as language. It op* 
eratea not to perpetuate the forces which produced it 
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bat to modifr aod mlitvct them. It has such 
sattdent importaitcc that pains mn taken with its 
Lilvraturcs are pradoccd, and then a vast apparal 
of gnumuar, rhrtoric^ dictioitariea, literary critirt: 
rrvievs, essavs, a derircd titerature md lib. Education, 
•cbooKag, bwuB w a ix«cssitT; litMrarj an end. In 
chort lutgoage vben it is prodoced me«ts old needs and 
op«is Dew po«sihilit«c«. It creatn demands which 
effect* and the effect is not eooGiKd to speech and 
vratare, but rxtrnds to the conuooa life in commi 
cation, counsel and instructtoB. 

What is said of the institatioa of language hoi 
good of crcrv institution. PamilT life, proprrtj, legal 
forms, churches «nd schools, academics of art and sci- 
ence did not originate to serve conscious ends nor waa 
th»r generation reguUted by consciousness of prii 
ciples of rcHson «i>d right. Yet each institution 
brought with its deTclopment demands, expectatiOBar' 
rules, standnrds. These are not mere embellishments 
of the forces which produced them, idle decorations of 
the scene. Thcv are additional forces. They rec< 
struct. They ojicn new avenues of endeavor and im] 
new labors. In short they are civilization, cult 
morality. 

Still the cjuestion recurs : What authority have stai 
ards and ideas which hare originated in this wayl 
What claim have they upon us? In one sense 
the question is unanswerable. In the same sense, 
however, the question is unanswerable whatever 
origin and sanction is ascribed to moral obligatii 
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Wkj Ktt^ to aeUfiltjwttl aad 
iiatl ndiliea «««■ if ik coocede thtj 
t ■■Aon ^ aafd slududs.* VTb; da tlus «et 
i Ke di^B sMoetiaf dae? Ab t norsl q ow t i oa 
radoar ftntf to Aam question if nv m» Aobw. 
MBW tiw Mwcr i> sio^^ THk 
r is that of life. Whj «nploj laJUj^o*!;*, ttA' 
! iiterahirc, acquire ■ad develop fcicttor, sastAia 
b;, mod fcoboait to the rc&ncincftts of art? To 
btat yurti oM is ^airalcnt to askin|:: nit^ Gvef 
L ^ad tfe s^ aimFCT is tl»t if ODc is going to lire oo« 
K a life of miitii iheae thin^ form the mb- 
The only qnestno hkvi)^ atoae which «u) be 
t ftov «* are goiig to nee mmI be used b; these 
1, aot «4>eUier we are gemg to OM them. Hcamiiu 
IvDnd prindples, ruiBot in tatj cmae be shoved behind 
t mSmh%, for reason and raoralitj grow out of them. 
tat ther have grown bto them as wvU as out of tfacm. 
i Tbej are there as part of tbcm. No one can escape 
I if be wants to. He cannot escape tbr problem 
I «f Jkow to engage in life, since in any case be must en- 
! in it in some vsj or other — or dse quit and get 
In short, the choice is not between a moral Author- 1 
r oataide custooi and one within it. It is between I 
ladi^tting more or less intelligent and significant j 
f CBstoms, 

CorionslT enoagh, the chief practical effect of re- ' 
Bsing to recognize the connection of custom with moral 
Ivtandards is to dcifj some special custom and treat it 
I eternal, immutable, outside of criticism and rcTision. 
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This consequence is especiall; harmful in times of rapid 
social flux. For it leads to disparity between nominal 
standards, which become incfTectual and hypocritical in 
exact ratio to their theoretical exaltation, and actual 
habits which have to take note of existing condi- 
tions. The disparity breeds disorder. Irregularity 
and confusion are however practically intolerable, and 
effect the generation of a new rule of some sort or 
other. Only such complete disturbance of the physical 
bases of life and security as comes from plague and 
starvation can throw society into utter disorder. No 
amount of intellectual transition can seriously disturb 
the main tenor of custom, or morals. Hence the 
\ greater danger which attends the attempt in period of 
social change to maintain the immutability of old 
standards Is not gencritl moral relaxation. It is ratbev 
social clash, an irreconciled conflict of moral standa: 
and purposes, the most serious form of clnss warfare. 

For segregated classes develop their own customs, 
which is to say their own working morals. As long as 
society is mainly immobile these diverse principles and 
mling alms do not clash. They exist side by side in 
different strata. Power, glory, honor, magnificence, 
mutual faith here; industry, obedience, abstinence, 
humility, and reverence there: noble and plebeian vir- 
tues. Vigor, courage, energy, enterprise here; sub- 
mission, patience, charm, personal fidelity there: the 
masculine and feminine virtues. But mohility invades 
society. War. commerce, travel, communication, con- 
tact with the thoughts and desires of other i 
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inventions in productive industry, disturb tbe settled 
diEtribution of customs. Congcak-d Kabits thaw oat, 
and a flood mixc'S things once separated. 

Each class is rigidly sure of tbe rightncKs of ita own 
Olds and hence not overscrupulous about the means of 
attaining them. One side proclaims the nltimacy of 
order — that of some old order which conduces to it« 
own interest. The other side proclaims its rights to 
freedom, and identifies jostice witli its Bubmergcd 
claims. There is no common ground, no moral under- 
standing, no agreed upon standard of appeal. Today 
such a conflict occurs between propertied classes and 
those who depend upon dailj wage; between men and 
women; between old and joung. Each appeals to its 
own standard of right, and each tiiinks the other the 
creature of personal desire, whim or obstinacj. Mobil- 
itj has affected peoples as welL Nations and races 
face one another, each with its own immutable stand- 
Aida. Kerer before in historj have there existed such 
p uu iero o s contacts and minglings. Never before hare 
there been such occasions for conflict which are tbe 
more significant because each side feels that it is sup- 
ported by moral principles. Customs relating to what 
lias been and emotions referring to what may come to 
be go their independent ways. The demand of each side 
treats its opponent as a wilful violator of moral princi- 
ples, an expression of self-interest or superior might. 
Intdligeoce which is the only possible messenger of 
nconciliation dweUs in a far land of abstractions or 
aamem after the event to record accomplished facta. 



VI 



The prior discussion has tried to show why the pi 
cholog; of linbit is an objective and social psychology. 
Settled and regular action must contain an adjustment 
of environing conditions; it must incorporate thcin ia 
itself. For human beings, the environing affairs di- 
rectly important are those formed by the activities o^ 
other humnn beings. This fact is accentuated an^j 
made fundamental by the fact of infancy — the facli 
tliat each human being begins life completely dcpcndl 
ent upon others. The net outcome aceoniingly is thaV 
what can be cnlli-d distinctively individual in behavior 
and mind is not, contrary to traditional theory, aa 
Original datum. Doubtless physical or physiological 
Individuality nlways colors responsive activity and 
hence modifies the form which custom assumes in its 
personal reproductions. In forceful energetic char- 
acters this quality is marked. But it ia important 
note that it is a quality of habit, not an clement 
force existing apart from adjustment of the eit- 
vironment and capable of being termed a separate ia- 
dividunl mind. Orthodox psvehology starts however 
from the assumption of precisely such independent 
minds. However much different schools may vary id 
their definitions of mind, they agree in this premisf 
of scparateness and priority. Hence social psycholoj 
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is confused by the effort to render its facts m the terms 
characteristic of old psychology, since the distinctive 
thing about it is that it implies an abandonment of that 
psychology. 

The traditional psychology of the original separate 
Boul, mind or consciousness is in truth a reflex of con- 
ditions irhich cut human nature off from its natural 
objcctiTc relations. It implies first the severance of 
man from nature and then of each man from his fel- 
lows. The isolation of man from nature is duly mani- 
fested in the split between mind and body — since body 
is clearly a connected part of nature. Thus the instru- 
ment of action and the means of the continuous modi- 
fication of action, of the cumulative carrying forward 
of old activity into new, is regarded as a mysterious 
intruder or as a mysterious parallel accompaniment. 
It is fair to say that the psychology of a separate and 
independent consciousness began as an intellectual 
formulation of those facts of morality which treated 
the most important kind of action as a private con- 
cern, something to be enacted and concluded within 
character as a purely personal possession. The re- 
ligious and metaphysical interests which wanted the 
ideal to be a separate realm finally coincided with a 
practical revolt against current customs and institu- 
tions to enforce current psychological individualism. 
But this formulation (put forth in the name of science) 
reacted to confirm the conditions out of which it arose, 
and to convert it from a historic episode into an essen- 
tial truth. Its exaggeration of individuality is largely 
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a compensatory reaction against the pressure of inatl 
tutional ri^dtties. 

Any moral llicory which is seriously influenced 1 
current psychological theory is bound to emphasize 
states of consciousness, an inner private life, at the ex- 
pense of acts which have public meaning and which 
incorporate and exact social relationships, A psy- 
chology based upon habits (and instincts which become 
elements in habits as soon as they are acted upon) will 
on the contrary fix its attention upon the objective 
conditions in which habits are formed and operate. The 
rise at the present time of a clinical psychology which 
revolts at traditional and orthodox psychology is a 
Bymptom of ethical import. It is a protest against the 
futility, as a tool of understanding and dealing with 
human nature in the concrete, of tlic psychology of 
conscious sensations, images and ideas. It exhibits a 
sense for reality in its insistence upon the profound 
importance of unconscious forces in determining not 
only overt conduct but desire, judgment, belief, ideal--, 
ization. 

Every movement of reaction and protest, htn 
usually accepts some of the basic ideas of the positiod ' 
against which it rebels. So the most populur forms of 
the clinical psychology, those associated with the 
founders of psycho-analysis, retain the notion of a sep- 
arate psychic realm or force. They add a statement 
pointing to facts of the utmost value, and which is 
equivalent to practical recognition of the d 
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I upoD habit and of habit upon social conditions. 
This is the statement of the existence and operation of 
the " unconscious," of complexes due to contacts and 
conflicts with others, of the social censor. But they still 
cling to the idea of the separate psychic realm and bo 
in effect talk about unconscious consciousness. They 
get their truths mixed up In theory with the false psy- 

kdiology of original individual consciousness, just as 
ibe school of social psychologists does upon its side. 
Their elaborate artificial explanations, like the mystic 
collective mind, consciousness, over-soul, of social psy- 
chology, are due to failure to begin with the facts of 
habit and custom. 

What then is meant by individual mind, by mind at 
individual? In effect the reply has already been given. 
Conflict of habits releases impulsive activities which in 
their manifestation require a modification of habit, of 
custom and convention. That which was at first the in- 
dividualized color or quality of habitual activity is ab- 
stracted, and becomes a center of activity aiming to 
reconstruct customs in accord with some desire which 
is rejected by the immediate situation and which there- 
fore is felt to belong to one's self, to be the mark and 
possession of an individual in partial and temporary 
opposition to his environment. These general and nec- 
essarily vague statements will be made more definite in 
the further discussion of impulse and intelligence. For 
impulse when it asserts itself deliberately against an: 
(existing custom is the beginning of individuality in ' 
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mind. This begmning is dercloped snd consolidated in 
the observationst judgments, inventiona which tr; to 
tr«niform the eniironment so that a Tariant, deviating 
impulse may itsdf in tiini become incarnated in ob- 
jective haUU 
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Habits as organized activities are secondary and I 
acquired, not native and original. They arc out- 1 
growths of unlearned activities which arc part of roan'c | 
endoinnent at birth. The order of topics followed in 
oar discussion may accordingly be questioned. Why 
should what is derived and therefore in some sense ar- 
tificial in conduct be discussed before what is primitive, 
natural and inevitable? Why did we not set out with 
an examination of those instinctive activities upon 
which the acquisition of habits is conditioned? 

The query is a natural one, yet it tempts to flinging 
forth a paradox. In conduct the acquired is the prim'l 
itivc. Impulses although first in time are never pri'l 
tnary in fact; they are secondary and dependent. The 
seeming paradox in statement covers a familiar fact. 
In the life of the individual, instinctive activity cornea 
first. But an individual begins life as a baby, and 
babies are dependent beings. Their activities could 
continue at most for only a few hours were it not for 
the presence and aid of adults with their formed habits. 
, And babies owe to adults more than procreation, mor« 
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tliui the conlintKd food and protection which presen 
life. Thcr owv to adults the opportmiit; to expn 
their DAtiw ftctiritirs in w»n which have mcanin|^ 
Kren if bj sooir mincle original activity could cootinui 
without Kwiitaoce from the organiced skill and art t 
adulls, it woukl not aoMNiBt to anjthing. It would 1 
— mere sound and fory, 

I In short, the awaiHii^ of natire activities is not i 
tive; it is acquirrd. It depends upon interaction wid 
a matared social nwdium. In the rase of a tiger 4 
eagle, Kitger ttiay be identified with a serviceable life4 
actiTity, with attack and defense. With a human beinj 
it is as meaningless aa a gust of wind on a mudpuddl 
apart from a direction giTeo it by the presence of othel 
persons, apart frooi the responses they malve to 
is a pliysical spasm, a blind dispersive burst of wastf 
ful energy. It gets quality, significance, when it 1 
comes a unouldcring sullcnness, an annoying internipi^ 
tion, a peevish irritation, a munlerous revenge, a blat- 
ia£ indignation. And although these plienomena which 
have a meaning spring from 0rigin.1l native rcactiontg 
to stimuli, yet titey depend also upon the responsive 
behavior of others. They and all simitar human < 
plays of anger are not pore impulses; they are habtb 
fonncd under the inSuencv of association vrith othi 
who have habits already and who show their habits i 
the treatment which converts a blind physical dischai;f 
into a significant anger. 

After ignoring impulses for a long time in behalf of* 
•ensations, modem psychology now tends to start out 
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vith an iaTeotorjr and dcsfription of insttDctire activ> 
ities. This is an uniloubtcd improvement. But when 
it tries to explain complicated events in personal and 
vocial life by direct reference to these native powers, 
the explanation becomes hazy and forced. It is like 
saring the flea and the elephant, the lichen and the red- 
wood, the timid hare and the ravening wolf, the plant 
with the most inconspicuous blossom and ttie plant with 
the inost glaring color arc alike products of natural 
selection. There may be a sense in which the statement 
is true; but til! we know the specific environing condi- 
tions under which selection toolc place we really know 
nothing. And so we need to know about the 
conditions which have educated original activities i 
definite and significant dispositions before we < 
cuss the psychological element in society. This i 
true meaning of social psychology. 

At some place on the globe, at some time, every kind | 
of practice soema to have been tolerated or even praised. \ 
How is the tremendous diversity of institutions (includ- 
ing moral codes) to be accounted for? The native 
stock of instincts is practically the same everywhere. 
Exaggerate as much as we like the native differences of 
Patagonians and Greeks, Sioux Indians and Hindoos, 
Bushmen and Chinese, their original differences will Iwar 
vo comparison to the amount of difference found ta 
custom and culture. Since such a diversity cannot be | 
attributed to an original identity, the development of I 
native impulse must be stated in terms of acquired J 
babits, not the growth of customs in terms of instincts. I 
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Tlie wholes*]^ hanua skcnficn of Prru and the tendeiw 
Decs of SL FraDos, the cruelties of pirates and tin 
philaDtfaropies of Howard, the practice of Suttee and 
the cult of tlte Virgio, the var and peace dances of the 
Comaocbcs aod the parliamentarr institutioos of I 
Britisli, the conununti'ni of the southsea islander and 
the proprietary thrift of the Yankee, the magic of th« 
iRedicine dihii and the experiinents of the chemist in hw 
laboratory, the noD-rcsistani?e of Chinese and the ag* 
gressire militariun of an imperial Prussia, monarch/ 
by divine right and goTemment by the people; the 
countless diversity of habits suggested by such a ran^ 
dom list springs from practically the same capital-s 
of native instincts. 

It would he pleasant if we could pick and chooM 
those institutions which we tike and impute them tOi 
human nature, and the rest to some devil ; or those ws 
like to our kind of human nature, and those we dislilcB 
to the nature of despised foreigners on the ground thqf 
are not really " native " at all. It would appear to I 
simpler if we could point to certain customs, saying 
thdt they are the unalloyed products of certain inr 
stincts, while those other social arrangements are to be 
attributed wholly to other impulses. But such methods 
are not feasible. The same original fears, angers, lovet 
and hates are hopelessly entangled in the most opposifeij 
institutions. The thing we need to know is how » 
native stock has been modified by interaction with dif; 
ferent environments. 

Yet it goes without saying that original, unlesmedl 
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r activity has its distinctive place and that an important 
lone in conduct. Impulses are the pivots upon which 
I the re-organization of activities torn, thej are agencies 
I of deviation, for giving new directions to old habits 
' and changing their quality'. Consequently whenever 
; are concerned with understanding social transition 
Land flux or with projects for reform, personal and col- 
I lective, our study must go to analysis of native ten* 
I dencies. Interest in progress and reform is, indeed, the 
Lzeason for the present great development of scientific 
I interest in primitive human nature. If we inquire why 
1 were so long blind to the existence of powerful and 
I varied instincts in human beings, the answer seems to 
) he found in the lack of a conception of orderly progress, 
r It is fast becoming incredible that psychologists dia- 
■ puted as to whether they should choose between innate 
I Ideas and an empty, passive, wax-like mind. For it 
Eaeems as if a glance at a child would have revealed that 
l-the truth lay in neither doctrine, so obvious is the surg- 
ling of specific native activities. But this obtusenesa 
I to facts was evidence of lack of interest in what could 
I be done with impulses, due, in turn, to lack of interest in 
I'Biodifying existing institutions. It is no accident that! 
I^nen became interested in the psychology of savages I 
land babies when they became interested in doing away I 
|lrith old- institutions. 

A combination of traditional individualism with the 

recent interest in progress explains why the discovery 

l''of the scope and force of instincts has led many pay- 

idwlogtsts to think of them as the fountain head of all 
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eoodnct, ht occnpT tn g s plkr« brfare iastcMl of aftc 
tlwt of bkbits. Tbe orthodox tradition in psjcbolog; 

)M built aptuB isolation of indinduals from their t 
rounding The soul or mind or consciousness 
tboo^it of as self-costaiDed and self-enclosed. Now i 
tbe cart«r of an indiiidual if it is regarded as con 
plete in ilwlf instincts clearlT come before habits, i 
vralt» this inditidualistic ticw, and vc hat-e on assi 
tiOB that all ciutoms. all signtfinnt episodes in the lif 
of individuals can be carried directlj back to the open 
tion of instincta. 

Butf a« we ban already noted, if an imfiridual 1 
wolated in this fashion, along with the fact of prima^ 
of instinct we find also the fact of death. The inchoata 

iand Rcatlercd impulses of an infant do not coordinate 
into scrriccable (Kivrrs except through social dep< 
encies and companion&bips. His impulses are t 
starting points for assimilation of the knowledge i 
skill of the morr matured beings upon whom he dependi 
They are tentacles s>e»t out to gather that nutritioi 
from customs which will in time render the infant ci 
able of independent action. They are agencies 
transfer of existing social power into persona] ability 
they are means of reconstructive growth. Abandon ain 
impossible individualistic psTcbologr, and we arrive at 1 
the fact that native activities are organs of reM>rgaa>^J 
ization and re- adjustment. Tlie hen precedes the e 
But nevertheless this particular egg may be so t 
as to modify the future type of hen. 
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r afrud of Ok iforili ann Mnealms, «r om^iiK 
■V Ae JiBfyi w MJ «r ln» mmcuIw, aT bone 
, «r frwsA air, or of BrillnTii. Tlw nt^mi 

k «lfaer iM^wUet. Tim depfmb m tan (qpw 
I sad iMb^iamm Nqpfilnd br the smi*] ««- 

, a buvui aocM-tT is ftlw«^ 

I afrali. It is ftlvars in protvn of rrnrvinft> 

I obIt becansc of rM»p*i»I. Wr itpcftk of 

a of Kratlicni Europe m 1-fttio pci>plt«, Hwir 

e lu^oA^es depart widely from one another Mid 

t Latin mother ton^e. Ycl there never van a 

I thU alteration of speech vas intentional or 

Persons always meant tj repro«I«<T tl>c upevrh 

I from their elders and tuppOOTd Ihcjr wtt% 
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e actnity afl» tk fixed patlcta «f «Mt h 
of tfaoo^t aDd affcctioB ku beca desind. Thr < 
biixd effect of love of powvr, tnaiifitj ia tlie face of the 
• DOTcl and a sdf-adminsg eottplawDc y ha« been too 
' ttrong to permit immatare UDpolse to exercise Hs r^ 
; orgamzing potentialities. Tlie Toonpr generatiaa 
bat hardly eren knocked franklr at tbe door of aduH 
CDatoms, macfa less been incited in to rectifj tfaroogh 
better edacation the brutalities and ineqaities estab- 
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ihed in adult habits. Each new generation has crept 
mdly and furtively through such chance gaps as have 
lappcncd to be left open. Otherwise it lias been mod- 
^ed after the old. 

We have already noted bow original plasticity is 

irarpcd and docility is taken mean advantage of. It 

las been used to signify not capacity to learn liberally 

kad generously, but willingness to learn the customs of 

piulult associates, ability to learn just those special 

things which those liaving power and authority wish 

to teach. Original modifiability has not been given a 

, fair chance to act as a trustee for a better human life. 

ult has been loaded with convention, biased by adult 

snce. It has been practically rendered into an 

livalent of non-assertJon of originality, a pliant ac- 

sommodation to the embodied opinions of others. 

Consequently docility has been identified with imi- 

Ktivencss, instead of with power to re-mnke old habits, 

I re-create. Plasticity and originality have been op- 

Ktsed to each other. That the most precious part of 

tlasticity consists in ability to form habits of inde- 

xndent judgment and of inventive initiation has been 

jDored. For it demands a more complete and intense 

locility to form flexible easily re-adjusted habits than 

b does to acquire those which rigidly copy the ways 

f others. In short, among the native activities of the 

wung are some that work towards accommodation, os- 

Enilation, reproduction, and others that work toward 

exploration, discovery and creation. But the weight 

of adult custom has been thrown upon retaining 
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•ad Ktrengthening tendencies towmrd conformitv, 
•gainst those which nudce for variation and independ- 
ence. The habits of the graving person are jealously 
kept vrithin the limit of adult castotns. The delightful 
oHgioality of the child is tamed. Worship of iostihi- 
tioDs and personages themselves lackinG; in imnginative 
foresight, versatile otwerratioa and liberal thought, is 
enforced. 

I Very eariv ta life aeti of miiid are formed irith< 
•ttentire thought, and these sets persist and control thft 
mature mind. The child learns to avoid the shock of 
onpleasant disagreement, to find the easv waj out, 
to appear to conform to customs which are wholly 
mysterious to him id order to get his own way — that 
is to display some natural impulse without exciting the 
onfavorable notice of those in authority. Adulti 
trust the intelligence which a child hns while makii 
upon him demands for a kind of conduct that required 
a high order of intelligence, if it is to be intelligent at 
alL The inconsistency is reconciled by instilling in him 
** moral " habits which hare a maximum of eniotionnl 
empressment and adamantine hold with a minimum of 
understanding. These habitudes, deeply engrained be- 
fore thought is awake and even before the day of ex- 
periences which can later be recalled, govern conscious 
later thought. They are usually deepest and most 
anget-at-able just where critical thought is most 
— in morals, religion and politics. These " infani 
isms " account for the mass of irrationalities tliat pi 
rail among men of otherwise rational tastes. Thi 
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personal " hang-oTers " are the cause of what the stu- 
dent of culture calls survivals. But unfortunately 
these survivals are much more numerous and pervasive 
than the anthropologist and histon'an are wont to ad- 
mit. To list them would perhaps oust one from " re- 
spectable " society. 

And yet the intimation never wholly deserts us thai 
there is in the unformed activities of childhood and 
youth the possibilities of a better life for the com' 
munity as well as for individuals here and there. This 
dim sense is the ground of our abiding idealization of 
childhood. For with all its extravagancies and uncer- 
tainties, its effusions and reticences, it remains a stand- 
ing proof of a life wherein growth is normal not an 
anomaly* activity a delight not a task, and where habit- 
forming is an expansion of power not its shrinkage. 
Habit and impulse may war with each other, but it irf 
a combat between the habits of adults and the impulaeJ 
of the young, and not, as with the adult, a civil war-) 
fare whereby personality is rent asunder. Our usaal 
measure for the " goodness " of children is the amount 
of trouble they make for grownups, which means of 
course the amount they deviate from adult habits and 
expectations. Yet by way of expiation we envy chll- 
dren their love of new experiences, their intcntness in 
extracting the last drop of significance from each sit- 
uation, their vital seriousness in things that to us ore 
outworn. 

We compensate for the harshness and monotony 
our present insistence upon formed habits bj 
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imagining a future heaven in wliich we too shall respond 
freshly and generously to each incident of life. 
can5e<jucncc of our divided attitude, our ideals are self' 
coot radic lory. On the one hand, we dream of an at-^' 
tained perfection, an ultimate static goal, in which' 
effort shall cease, and desire and execution be once am 
for all in complete equilibrium. We wish for a char 
actcr which shall be steadfast, and we then conceive thi* 
desired faithfulness as something immutable, a ch&P* 
acter exactly the same yesterday, today and forever* 
But we also have a sneaking sympathy for the couragft 
of an Emerson in declaring that consistency should be; 
thrown to the winds when it stands between us and t 
opportunities of present life. Wc reach out to 
opposite extreme of our ideal of fixity* and undes 
the guise of a return to nature dream of a romantitf 
freedom, in wiiich all hfe is plastic to impulse, a co 
tinual source of improvised spontaneities and novel i 
spirations. We rebel against all organization and i 
stability. If modern thought and sentiment is to t 
cape from this division in its ideals, it must be througlK 
utilizing released impulse as an agent of steady 
organization of custom and institutions. 

While childJioud is the conspicuous proof of 
renewing of habit rendered possible by impulse, tfari 
latter never wholly ceases to piny its refreshing i 
in adult life. If it did, life would petrify, society stay 
nate. Instinctive reactions are sometimes too intenM 
I to be woven Into a smooth pattern of habits. Undei 
ordinary circumstances they appear to be tamed to 
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obey tfanr master, custom. But extraordinary cnMi 
xdease them and thej shov b^' wild violent energy bow 
iperficial is the control of routine. The saying that 
' ovilizatioa is only skin deep, that a savage persists 
beneath the clothes of a civilized man, is the common 
acknowledgment of this fact. At critical moments off 
onusual stimuli tbc emotional outbreak and rush ofl 
instincts dominating all activity show how superficial! 
is the modification which a rigid habit has been able tol 
effect. 

When we face this fact in its general significance^ 
we confront one of the ominous aspects of the history 
of man. We realize how little the progress of man 
has been the product of intelligent guidance, how 
largely it has been a by-product of accidental upheav- 
als, even though by an apologetic interest in behalf of 
some privileged institution wc later transmute chance 
into providence. Wc have depended upon the clash of 
war, the stress of revolution, the emergence nf heroic 
individuals, the impact of migrations generated by war 
and famine, the incoming of barbarians, to change es- 
tablished institutions. Instead of constantly utiltxiogt 
nnused impulse to effect continuous reconstruction, wej 
have waited till an accumulation of stresses suddenlyj 
breaks through the dikes of custom. 

It is often .^upposei) tliat ra old persons die, so must 
old peoples. There arc many facts in history to sup* 
port tlie belief. Decadence and degeneration seems to 
be the rule as age increases. An irruption of some un- 
civilized horde has then provided new blood and fresh 
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life— BO much so that history has been defined as a pi 
ce»a of rebarbarization. In truth) the aoalogy betwi 
a person and a nation with respect to senescence 
death is defective. A nation is always renewed by 
death of its old constituents and the birth of those w\ 
are as young and fresh as ever were any individi 
tJic hcy-dny of the nation's glory. Not the nation 
its customs get old. Its institutions petrify into ri] 
ity ; there is social arterial sclerosis. Then some 
pie not overburdened with elaborate and stiff hal 
take up and carry on the moving process of life, 
stock of fresh peoples is, however, approaching 
haustion. It is not safe to rely upon this expensr 
metliod of renewing civiliiation. We need to disco' 
how to rejuvenate it from within, A normal perpel 
atton becomes a fact in the degree in which impulse 
released and habit is plastic to the transforming tom 
of impulse. When customs arc flexible and youth 
educated as youth and not as premature adulthoi 
oo nation grows old. 

There always exists a goodly store of non-functl 
tog impulses which may be drawn upon. Their 
festation and uttbzation is called conversion or rej 
eration when it comes suddenly. But they may 
drawn upon continuously and moderately. Then 
call it learning or educative growth. Rigid custi 
signifies not that there are no such impulses bat thaCI 
they are not organically taken advantage of. As i 
ter of fact, the stiffer and the more encrusted the 
toms, the larger is the number of instinctive activil 
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that find no regular outlet and that accordingly merely 
await a chance to get an irregular, uncoordinated man- 
ifestation. Routine habits never take up all the slack. 
They apply only where conditions remain the game or 
recur in nniform ways. They do not fit the unusual 
and novel. 

Consequently rigid moral codes that attempt to lay 
down definite injunctions and prohibitions for every 
occasion in life turn out in fact loose and slack, 
Stretch ten commandments or any other number as fat 
Bs you will by ingenious exegesis, yet acts unprovided 
for by them will occur. No elaboration of statute law 
can forestall variant cases and the need of interpreta- 
tion ad hoc. Moral and legal schemes that attempt 
the impossible in the way of definite formulation com- 
pensate for explicit strictness in some lines by implicit 
looseness in others. The only truly severe code is the 
one which foregoes codification, throwing responsibility 
for judging each case upon the agents concerned, im- 
posing upon them the burden of discovery and adap- 
tation. 

The relation which actually exists between im- 
directed instinct and over- organ! zed custom is illus- 
trated in the two views that are current about savage 
life. The popular view looks at the savage as a wild 
man; as one who knows no controlling principles or 
rules of action, who freely follows his own impulse, 
whim or desire whenever it seizes him and wherever it 
takes him. Anthropologists are given to the opposed 
lotion. They view savages as bondsmen to custom. 
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"ney note tbe network of re;gnlAtioii9 that order I 
risiogE-up and his sittings-down, his goiags-out n. 
his ctnnings-in. They conclude that in comparison 
with civilized man the sava^ ia a slave, governed b] 
manj inflexible tribal habitudes ia conduct and ideas. 

The truth about savagv life lies in a combination a 
these two conceptions. Where customs exist they ar 
of one pattern and binding on personal sentiment an 
thought to a degree unknown in civilized life. But sine 
they cannot possibly exist with respect to all the chanf; 
ing detail of daily life, whatever is left uncovered b 
custom is free from regulation. It is therefore left I 
appetite and momentary circumstance. Thus enslave' 
ment to custom and license of impulse exist side by sid< 
Strict conformity and unrestrained wildness intensifjH 
each other. This picture of life shows us in an cx&g 
geratcd form the psychology current in civilized lil 
whenever customs harden and hold individuals en 
meshed. Within civilization, the savage still exists. H 
is known in his degree by oscillation between loose in 
dulgence and stiff habit. 

I Impulse in short brings with itself the possibility 
but not the assurance of a steady reorganization of 
habits to niett new elements in new situations. Tbe 
moral problem in child and adult alike as regards im- 
pulse and instinct is to utilize them for formation of 
new habits, or what is the same thing, the modification 
of an old habit so that it may be adequately serviceable 
under novel conditions. The place of impulse in con- 
duct as a pivot of re-adjustment, re-organization, ia 1 
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habits may be defined as follows: On one side, it is 
marked off from the territory of arrested and encrusted 
habits. On the oUier side, it is demarcated from the 
region in which impulse is a law unto itself,* General- 
izing these distinctions, a valid moral theory contrasts 
with all those theories which set up static goals (even 
when they are called perfection), and with those the- 
ories which idealize raw impulse and find in its spon- 
taneities an adequate mode of human freedom. Im- | 
pulse is a source, an indispensable source, of liberation ; I 
but only as it Is employed in giving habits pertinence | 
and fresliness does it liberate power. 

The UM of the words inittinct and impuW aa practical equivft- 
JenU ia ioIentioDa). even tliougli it may grieve critical readers. 
"Xbe word instinct Hken alone is Btill too laden with the older 
■otion that an instinct is alnafa definitel; organized and adapted 
—which for the moat part is just what it is not in hmnan beinfcs. 
Vl>e word impulse suggeits something primitive, jet loose, undi- 
tccted, initial. Man can progress as iH-aiits cannot, preciseljr 1 
bccBuee he has bo many ' instincts ' that they cut across ons 
mnotlicr. so (hat most si'niceable actions must be leamfd. In 
learning liiil.ils it i* pc.ssihio for man to learn the habit of 
iMraing. Then bettermuDt becomes a conscious principle of lifa I 
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Inrickntallj «v Imtt toDdKd apoa m most far-read 
iog proUcm: Tbc aHrrabUitj of human nature. Karly3 
refomcn, foUoving John Locke, vere inclined to t 
nbc tbe ugnifiranc* of natire actirities, and to < 
pKasiie the poratbLlitirs inherent in practice and habifi 
acquisition. There was a political slant to this dei 
of tlw natiw and a priori, this magnifving of the 
rompli^inenlx of arquirvd experience. It held out i 
prospect of continuous development, of improvemei 
without end. Thiw writers like HelTctius made the idei 
of the coni|ilete malleatMlitr of a human nature whid 
ortginall; is wholly emptj' and pasuve, the basis fol 
asserting the onmipotencr of edacAtitm to shape humai 
•ocietr. and the ground of proclaiming the infinite j 
feclibilitv of mankind. 

Wary, experienced men of the world have alwa^ 
been sceptical of schemes of unlimited improTcment^ 
Tlicy tend lo regartl plans for social change with i 
eye of suspicion. They find in them evid«iccs of Ibe 
proncness of youth to illusion, or of incapacity on the 
part of those who haTP grown old to learn anything 
from experience. This tj-pe of conservative has 
thought to find in the doctrine of native instincts a 
scientific support for asserting the practical unaltera- 
bOity of human nature. Circumstances may change 
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but bnman Btttorc r«in«uis from a^ to »ge tbe sMmt. 
Heredity is more potent than enrironment, and homaa 
b«rcdit; is untoQched b; haman intent. Effort for • 
Bcrioos alteration of human institatiotu is utopian. Aa 
things have be«^ lo they will be. The more they changr 
the more they remain the same. 

Curiously enough both parties rest their case open 
just the factor which when it is analyzed weakens their 
respertive conclusions. That is to say, the radical re- 
former rests his contention in behalf of easy and rapid 
change upon the psychology of habits, of institutions 
in shaping raw nature, and the cunserrative grounds 
hi* conotei^assertion upon the psychology of instincts. 
As matter of fact, it is precisely custom which has 1 
pvatest inertia, which is lea.st susceptible of alteration ; 
while instincts are most readily modifiable throu^ use, | 
most subject to educative direction. The conservative ' 
who heps scientific support from the psychology of in- , 
stincts is the victim of an out^own psychology whicli , 
deriTed its notion of instinct from an exaggeration of 
the fixity and certaintv of the operation of instincts . 
among the lower animals. He is a victim of a popular 
loologT of the bird, bee and beaver, which was largely 
framed to the greater glory of God. He is ignomntj 
that instincts in the animals are less infallible and defi- 
nite than is supposed, and also that the human being 
differs from the lower animals in precisely the fact that 
his native activities lack the complex ready-made or- 
ganization of the animals' original abilities. 

But the short-cut revolutionist fails to realize tHi 
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full force of the things about which he talka : 
namely institutions as embodied habits. Anj one 
knowledge of the stability and force of habit will hesi 
tatc to propose or prophesy rapid and sweeping socii 
changes. A Bocial revolution may effi-ct abrupt am 
deep alterations in external customs, in legal and j 
litical institutions. But the habits that are behinjj 
these institutions nnd that have, willy-nilly, been shap 
by objective conditions, the habits of thought and fee 
ing. are not so easily moU!6ed. They persist and i 
' sensibly ossimllnte to themselves the outer innovationi 
— much as American judges nullify the intended 
changrs of statute law by interpreting legislation i 
the light of common law. The force of lag in hui 
life is enormous. 
I Actual social change is never so great as is apparentfl 
' change. Ways of belief, of espectation, of judgmenta 
and attendant emotional dispositions of like and dia^J 
like, are not easily modified after they have once takei 
shape. Political and legal institutions may be alteret 
even abolished; but the bulk of popular thought whic 
has been shaped to their pattern persists. This is whyj 
glowing predictions of the immediate coming of a social 
millennium terminate so uniformly in disappoint- 
ment, which gives point to the standing suspicion i 
the cynical conservative about radical changes. Habiti 
of thought outlive modifications in habits of over) 
action. The former are vital, the latter, without th< 
sustaining life of the former, are muscular tricks. Coa-9 
scqueutly as a rule the moral effects of even great po*l 
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litica] revolutions, aftrr a few v«iirs of OUtwanUj con* 

spimous Alterations, tlo not shuw thi-tust-lws till after 
the lapse of vcars. A oor gi'nerntion must cume upon 
the scene whose habits of niiiiU have been foniiMl under 
the new conditions. Thcr« is pith tn the saying; that 
URportaot reforms cannot take real elTict unlil after 
a number of influential persons have dictl. Where gvn- 
cral and enduring moral changes do accompany an 
external revolution it is because appropriate hnlut* of 
thought have previously been insensibly matured. The | 
external change merely registers the removal of an €»- r 
temal superficial barrier to the operation of existing i 
intellectual tendencies. 

Those who argue that social and moral reform li' 
impossible on the ground that the Old Adam of human 
nature remains forever the same, attribute however lo 
native activities the pennanence and inertia that in 
truth belong only to aequireil custumi. Tu Aristotlo 
slavery was rooted in aboriginal human nature, Ns' 
tive distinctions of quality exist such that some persona 
are by nature gifted with power to plan, command and 
supervise, and others possess merely rnpnrily Id obey 
and execute. Hence slavery is natural ami invvitalile. 
There is error in supposing that because domestic and 
chattel slavery has been legally abolished, therefore 
slavery as conceived by Aristotle has disappcnrcil. Hut 
matters have at leant progressed to a point where it is 
clear that slavery is a social state not a p«yrhul»ffical 
necessity. Nevertheless the woridlywise Arlstolles of 
today assert that the institutions of war and the pru' 
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■> faeeansF of its ctannittTp pntait^. 'Wp foDoir th 
•Bine logir ID social naattns when wi- believe tintt. wht 
cxiste hecKQiir of bdliciMc tiKtinrt;; or that a ptirtie' 
ulur econoBur reg u ne in ttrctnuuirv hpcnasc of aequisi- 
HvL- tuvd emapeiitm impabw wbicli aiiMt find ^c- 
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racial spirit, the spirit of the people or of the til 
national destiny are familiar figures io this social zooj 
As names for effects, for existing customs, they an 
sometimes useful. As names for explanatory force! 
they work havoc with intelligence. 

An immense debt is due William James for the men 
title of his essay: The Moral Equivalents of War. B 
reveals with a f^ash of light the true psychology^ 
0ans, tribes, races, cities, empires, nations, states ha^ 
made war. The argument that this fact proves s 
ineradicable belligerent instinct which makes war for^ 
ever inevitable is much more respectable than many 
arguments about the immutability of this and that 
social tradition. For it has the weight of a certain 
empirical generality back of it. Yet the suggestion ot 
an equivalent for war calls attention to the medley tA 
impulses which are casually bunched together under the 
caption of belligerent impulse; and it calls attention to 
the fact that the elements of this medley may be 
together into many differing types of activity, some 
of which may function the native impulses in muchj 
better ways than war has ever done. 

Pugnacity, rivalry, vainglory, love of booty, fear; 
suspicion, anger, desire for freedom from the conven- 
tions and restrictions of peace, love of power and 
hatred of oppression, opportunity for novel displays, 
love of home and soil, attachment to one's people and 
to the altar and the hearth, courage, loyalty, oppor- 
tunity to make a name, money or a career, afTectioni 
, piety to ancestor^ and ancestral gods — all of these 
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Uungs and manj more make ap the war-like force. To 
■nppose there ie some one UDchan^mg native force vbich 
generates «ar is as naive as the usual assumption that 
mr euemj is actuated solely bj the meaner of the ten- 
licncies named and we only by the nobler. In carliirr 
days there was something more than a verbal connec- 
tion between pugnacity and fighting ; anger and fear 
moved promptly through the fists. But between a 
loosely organized pugilism and the highly organized 
varfare of today there intervenes a long economic, 
■oentific and political history. Social conditions' 
rather than an old and unchangeable Adam have gen-' 
crated wars; the ineradicable impulses that are utilized, 
in them are capable of being drafted into many other) 
channels. The century that has witnessed the triumph 
of the scientific doctrine of the convertibility of nataral 
energies ought not to baDt at the lesser miracle of 
social equivalences and Eubstitatcs. 

It is likely that if Mr. James had witnessed the vorid 
war, be would have modified hia mode of treatment. So 
many new transformations entered into the war, that 
tile war seems to prove that though an equivalent haa 
not been found for war, the psychological forces tra- 
ditionally associated with it have already undei^nf 
profound changes. We may take the Iliad as a classif I 
expression of war's traditional psychology as well at 
Hue source of the literary tradition regarding its mo- 1 

es and glories. But where are Helen, Hector and 
Achilles in modem warfare? The activities thai evokef 
and incorporate a war are no longer personal love,' 
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, Idv* of giory, or the ftolduer'a Ion of lus own priral 
|HBUKd booty, bot mre of m ctdkctJTc, pnwaic polil 
I aa6 Mnnomic oatore. 

Universa] raiucriptMni, the gcDersl molHlizatioD 
aD ■grkaltnrml and i nd ustri al forces of the folk ooi 
a^nged ia the tnndm, tfe applicstioii of every coa- 
eeirsfak •omlific and aiechaiucal device, the mass 
moTctDeott of soldiery re^rulated from a coimnoD center 
by a deperaonalized genml staJT: these factors relegate 
the traditional psychological apparatas of war to a 
aonr reiaote aotiqoity. Ilie motives once appealed to 
are out of datr; they do not now induce war. They 
timj^y arc played opon after war ba< beeo brought 
into existence in order to keep the common soldiers 
keyed up to their task. The more horrible a deper- 
I sonalixcd scientific mass war becomes, the more oeces- 
I sary it is to 6nd universal ideal motives to jostify it. 
[ Love of Heli-n of Troy has become a burning love for 
I all humanity, and hatred of the foe symbolizes a hatred 
I of all the unrighteousness and injustice and oppression 
I which he embodies. The more prosaic the actual causes, 
I the more necessary is it to find glowingly Bublime 
I motives. 

Such considerations hardly prove that war is to be 
abolished at some future date. But they destroy that 
argument for its necessary continuance which is based 
on the immutability of specilied forces in originnl human 
nature. Alrendv tho forces that once caused wars have 
, found other outlets for themselves; while new provoca- 
f tions, based on new economic and political conditii 
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faave come into being. War is thus seen to be a function ] 
of social institutioDs, not of what is nattvel; fixed in I 
human constitution. The last great war has not, tt 
must be confessed, made the problem of finding social 
equivalents simpler and easier. It is now naive to at- 
tribute war to specific isolable human impulses for 
which separate channels of expression may be found, 
while the rest of life is left to go on about the same. 
A general social re-organization is needed ..which will 
redistribute forces, immunize, divert and nullify. HSn- 
ton was doubtless right when he wrote that the only 
way to abolish war was to make peace heroic. It now 
appears that the heroic emotions arc not anything 
which may be specialized in a side-line, so that the war- 
impulses may find a sublimation in special practices 
and oecupatioDs. They have to get an outlet in all the 
tasks of peace. 

The argument for the abiding necessity of war turns! 
mil, accordingly, to have this much value. It makes us ; 
visely SQspiciouB of all cheap and easy equivalencies. 
It convinces ub of the folly of striving to eliminate war I 
by agencies which leave other institutions of society 
pretty much unchanged. History does not prove the 
inevitability of war, but it docs prove that customs and 
institutions which organize native powers into certain 
patterns in politics and economics will also generate the 
war-pattern. The problem of war is difficult because it ■ 
is Berious. It is none other than the wider problem o{ ' 
the effective moralizing or humanizing of native im- i 
pulses in times of peace. 
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Tbc case of economic institutions is as suggestiv 
that of war. The present s^atcin is indeed much more 
recent and more local than is the institution of war. But 
no BystciD tins ever as jet existed which did not in some 
form involve the exploitation of some human beings 
for the advantage of others. And it is argui-d that this 
trait is unassailable because it flows from tlie inherent, 
immutuhh' qualities of human nature. It is argued, for 
exampK', that economic inferiorities and disabilities are 
incidents of an institution of private property which 
flows from an original proprietary instinct; it is con- 
tended they spring from a competitive struggle for 
wealth which in turn flows from the absolute need of 
profit ns an inducement to industry. The pleas are 
worth examination for the light they throw upon the 
place of impulses in organized conduct. ^m 

No unprejudiced observer will lightly deny the eflfl 
istence of an orlginnl tendency to assimilate objects and 
events to the self, to make them part of the " me." We 
may even admit that the " me " cannot esist without 
the *' mine." The self gets soHdity and form through 
an appropriation of things which identifies them with 
whatever we call myself. Even a workman in a modem 
factory where depersoaalization is extreme gets to have 
" his " machine and is perturbed at a change. Posses- 
sion shapes and consolidates the " I " of philosophers. 
" I own, therefore I am " expresses a truer psychology 
than the Cartesian " I think, therefore I am." A man's 
1 deeds arc imputed to him as their owner, not merely 
! 4S their creator. That he cannot disown them when 
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• tnotnent of their occurrence passes is the root of ' 
BlKsponsibility, moral as nell as legal. 

But these same considerations evince the versatility 
of possessive activity. My worldly goods, my good 
name, my friends, my honor and shame all depend upon 
a possessive tendency. The need for appropriation haa 
had to be satisfied; but only a calloused imaginatior 

(fancies that the institution of private property as it 
•xists A. D. 1921 is the sole or the indispensable means 
of its realization. Every gallant life is an experiment | 
in difTerent ways of fulBlling it. It expends Itself in 
predatory aggression, in forming friendships, in seek- 
ing fnme, in literary creation, in scientific production. 
In the face of this elasticity, it requires an arrogant ig- 
norance to take the existing complex system of stocks 
and bonds, of wills and inheritance, a system supported 
at every point by manifold legal and political arrange- 
ments, and treat it as the sole legitimate and baptized 
child of an instinct of appropriation. Sometimes, even 
now, a man most accentuates the fact of ownership 
when he gives something away ; use, consumption, is 
the normal end of possession. We can conceive a state 
of things in which the proprietary impulse would get 
full satisfaction by holding goods as mine in just the 
degree in which they were visibly administered for a 
benefit in which a corporate community shared. 

Does the case stand otherwise with the other psycho- 
rjogical principle appealed to, namely, the need of an 
ntive of personal profit to keep men engaged in 

rful work? We need not content cnirselves with point- 
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ing out the elasticity of Uie idea of gi^in, and possible 
equivalences for pecuniary gain, and the possibility of a 
state of afFnirs in which only those things would be 
counted personal gains which profit a group. It will 
advance the discussion if we instead subject to analysis 
the whole conception of incentive and motive. 

There is doubtless some sense in saying that every 
conscious act has aB incentive or motive. But this 
sense is as trutstic as that of the not dissimilar saying 
that every event has a cause. Neither statement throws 
any light on any particular occurrence. It is at most 
a maxim which advises us to search for some other fact 
with which the one in question may be correlated. 
Those who attempt to defend the necessity of existing 
economic institutions as manifestations of human na- 
ture convert this suggestion of a concrete inquiry into 
R generalized truth and hence into a definitive falsity. 
They take the saying to mean that nobody would do 
anything, or at least anything of use to others, with- 
out a prospect of some tangible reward. And beneath 
this false proposition there is another assumption still 
more monstrous, namely, that man exists naturally in a 
state of rest so that he requires some external force 
to set him into action. 

The idea of a thing intrinsically wholly inert m the 
sense of absolutely passive is expelled from physics and 
has taken refuge in the psychology of current econom- 
ics. In truth man acts anyway, he can't help acting. 
In every fundamental sense it is false that a man re- 
quires a motive to make him do something. To a 
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beaJth; man inaction is the greatest of woes. Anj one 
who obsei^es children knows that while periods of rest 
are natural, laziness is an acquired vice — or virtue. 
While a man is awake he will do soroething, if onlj to 
ImiJd castles in the air. If we like the form of words 
we may say that a man eats only because he i& 
•* moved " by hunger. The statement is nevertheless 
mere tautology. For what does hunger mean except 
that one of the things which man does naturally, in- 
Btinctivcly, is to search for food — that his activity nat- 
urally turns that way? Hunger primarily names aji 
act or active process not a motive to an act. It is an 
act if we take it grossly, like a babe's blind hunt for the 
mother's breast; it is an activity if we take it minutely 
as a chemico-physiological occurrence. 

The whole concept of motives is in truth extra- 
psychological. It is an outcome of the attempt of men 
to influence human action, first that of others, then of , 
a man to influence his own behavior. Ko sensible person 
thinks of attributing the acta of an animal or an idiot 
to a motive. We call a biting dog ugly, but we don't 
loot for his motive in biting. If however we were able 
to direct the dog's action by inducing him to reflect 
upon his acts, we should at once become interested in 
the dog's motives for acting as he does, and should 
endeavor to get him interested in the same subject. It 1 
18 absurd to ask what induces a man to activity gen- . 
crally speaking. He is an active being and that is all 
there is to be said on that score. But when we want 
to get him to act in this specific way rather than in 
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to refrain. We analyse his total act and call lus atten- 
tion to an obooxiotts tlt^Mn t in its outcome. A chUd 
witb equal spontaneitTr or tboo^tkasnesa, gi*vs wnjT 
to otbers. We point oat to him with approTal that be 
acted ronsiileratdT, geoeroaslj. And this quality of 
action when noted and cncoaraged becomes a reinforo 
iag stimuliu of that factor which will indace limilar 
acts in the future. An element in an act viewed as a 
tendcDcj to produce sach and such consequences U s 
motive. A motive does not exist prior to an act and 

' produce it. It is an act pliu a judgment upon some 
element of it, the judgment being made in the light of 

I the consequences of the act. 
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he is pxtBC to do — what the qonlitT of his art l* in 

tcnna at caaarqnences to follow. In order to act prop- 

erij be needs to view his act as others view it ; namely, 

as a nwnifcstatioQ of a character or will which is ft^>od 

or bad according as it is beot upon spccilic thinj^s which 

are desirable or obnoxious. Then is no call to furnish ' 

a man with incentives to actiritv in gencrnl. But there 

is everr need to induce bim to guide his own action by 

an intelligent perception of its results. For in the long 
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txm this is tKc BKut effwrtiTe way of influ^nrtng activiti 
to take this dmrafak dirertioD ratlier than that i 
jcclkiiuiblr onv. 
) A iBoUre ia short is simplr an impoUe vieined a 
i cotistitiKnt in a habit, a factor in a disposition. In 
gmeral its meaning i« simple. But in fact motives are 
as Dumeroos as are original impulsive activities inult»*| 
plied bj the diversified consequences they produce i 
they operate onder diverse conditions. Hov then dot 
it roinc about that current economir psychology has so 
tremendously oversimplified the sitnation? Why does 
it recogniie but ooe type of motive, that which con- 
cerns personal gain. Of course part of the ansiver t 
to be found in the natural tendency in all scienci 
toward a substitution of artificial conceptual simplift^ ' 
cations for the tangles of concrete empirical facts. But 
the significant part of the answer has to do with the 
■oeial conditions under which work is done, conditions 
which are such as to put an unnatural emphasis upon 
the prospect of reward. It exempUfies again our lead- 
{ing proposition that social customs are not direct and 
Becessarv consequences of specific impulses, but that 
Isocial institutions and expectations shape and crystal- 
iSze impulses into dominant habits. J 

The social peculiarity which explains the empha^fl 
Jjut upon profit as an inducement to productive ser^* 
iceahle work stands out in high relief in the identifica- 
tion of work with labor. For labor means in economic 
theory something painful, something so onerously di»« 
agreeable or " costly " that every individual i 
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if he can, aad engages In it only because of the prom' 
we of an overbalancing gain. Thus the question we are 
invited to consider is what the social condition is which 
makes productive work uninteresting and toilsome. 
Why is the psychology of the industrialist so different 
from that of inventor, explorer, artist, sportsman, 
•cientific investigator, physician, teacher? For the 
latter we do not assert that activity is such a burden- 
■ome sacrifice that it is engaged in only because men arc 
bribed to act by hope of reward or are coerced by fear 
of loss. 

The social conditions under which " labor " is under- 
taken have become so nncongenial to human nature that 
it is not undertaken because of intrinsic meaning. It is 
carried on under conditions which render it immedi- 
ately irksome. The alleged need of an incentive to stir I 
men out of quiescent inertness is the need of an incen* 
tive powerful enough to overcome contrary stimuli( 
Vhtch proceed from the social conditions. Circum- 
ktances of productive service now shear away direct 
•atisfaction from those engaging in it. A real and 
important fact is thus contained in current economic 
psychology, but it is a fact about existing industrial 
conditions and not a fact about native, original 
•ctivity. 

It is "natural" for activity to be agreeable. It) 
ftends to find fulfillment, and finding an outlet is itself | 
'Mttisfactory, for it marks partial accomplishment. If 
[jiroducttve activity has become so inherently unsatis- 
factory that men have to be artificially induced to j 
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1 it, this fact is ample proof that the condi- 
I tions under which work is carried on balk the camplex 
I of activitiL's instead of promoting them, irritate and 
I frustrate natural tendencies instead of carrying them 
' forward tu fruition. Work then becomes labor, the 
consequence of some aboriginal curse which farces man 
to do what he would not do if he could help it, the out' 
come of some original sin which excluded man from A 
paradise in which desire was satisfied witliout industrjd 
compelling him to pay for the means of livelihood wi t|lM 
the sweat of his brow. From which it follows uaturaII;M 
that Paradise Regained means the accumulation of ifl^fl 
vestments such that a man can live upon their rctuitt " 
without labor. There !s, we repeal, too much truth in 
this picture. But it is not a truth concerning original 
human nature and activity. It concerns the form 
human impulses have taken under the influence of a 
specific social environment. If there are difficulties 
I in the way of social alteration — ns there certainly are — 
I they do not lie in an original aversion of human na- 
,ture to serviceable action, but in the historic condition* „ 
which have dilTcrenHated the work of the laborer I 
J wage from that of the artist, adventurer, sportsm 
' loldier, administrator and speculator. 
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War and the eristing economic regime have not beoi 
discussed primarily on their own account. They are 
crucial cases of the relation existing between original 
impulse and acquired habit. They arc so fraught with 
evil consequences that any one who is disposed can heap 
np criticisms without end, Nererthflcss they persist. 
This persistence constitutes the case for the conserva- 
tive who argues that such Institutions are rooted in an 
analterabic human nature. A truer psycliulogy locates 
the difficulty elsewhere. It shows that the trouble lies 
in the inertness of established habit. No matter how 
accidental and irrational the circumstances of its 
origin, no matter how different the conditions which 
now exist to those under which the habit was formed, 
the latter persists until the environment obstinately 
rejects it. Habits once formed perpetuate themselves, 
by acting unremittingly upon the native stock of activ- 
ities. They stimulate, inhibit, intensify, weaken, select, 
concentrate and organize the latter into their own like- 
ness. They create out of the formless void of impulses 
a world made in their own image. Man is a creature of | 
habit, not of reason nor yet of instinct. 

Recognition of the correct psychology locates the 
problem but does not guarantee its solution. Indeed, 
at first sight it seems to indicate that every attempt toj 
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bj m ■axaonn of HTort aati diBtnrbuice. They maj 
sat be aUr lo pcrcrive ckarl; Uk- Deeded changes, or 
Ik «AIo|| to paT Um- piicr of effrcting thrau Vet th«^ 
with a dilTrrrat bfr for tbe gencrmtion to come. In 
order to R«)tir that -wkh tlwy ma; create a special 
cnriKNUncnl <rtta»e nain (QBcttoa is educatioo. lai 
or«)rr th«t rducatioa of the yvaxtg be efficacious in i 
ducinj; an unproT(<d locittT, it is not necessary for 
adults to ba«T a foraoUted definite ideal of some better 
state. An educationa] enteTprisc conducted in t}ua 
■pint axniM probablv end merdj in substituting onB 
riitidity for another. What is necessary is that habit*' 
be fonneU which are more intelligent, more sensitiTcJy 

'prrripi«it, more informed with foresight, more avam 
tf what thcj are aboat. more direct and sincere, mora 

I flexibly respoasire than those bow current. Then they 
will meet their own problems and propose their own 
inproTements. 

Educatit-e development of the young is not the only 
Way in which tin' life of impulse may be employed I 
effect socimI amelioralions, though it is the least cxpen- 
iiTv and most orderly. No adult environment is alt c 
one piece. The more complex a culture is, the mora 
'certain it is to include habits formed on differing, ereit 
conflicting patterns. Each custom may he rigid, uoin^ 

' telltgent in itself, and yet this rigidity may cause it ttf 
wear upon others. The resulting attrition may release 

I impulse for new ailventurcs. The present time is con- 
spicQously a time of such internal frictions and libeiM 
ations. Social life secnu chaotic, unorganized, rati 
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tkui too fixedlj regimented. Political uttl legal in-l 
•titutions are dow iDConsistfiit with the habits that 
dominate friendly intercourse, science and art. Dif-I 
ferent institutions foster antagonistic impulses audi 
form contrarj dispositions. 

If we had to wait upon exhortations and unembodied 
"ideals*' to effect social alterations, vc should indeed 
wait long. But the conflict of patterns involved in in- 1 
stitutioBs which are inharmonious with one another ii( 
already producing great changes. The significant 
point is not whether modifications shall continue to 
occur, hut whether thej shall be characterized chiefly 
bj uneasiness, discontent and blind antagonistic strug- 
gles, or whether intelligent direction may modulate the 
harshness of confiict, and turn the elements of disin- 1 
tegration into a constructive synthesis. At all events, 
the social situation in " advanced " countries is such 
s to impart an air of absurdity to our insistence upon 
the rigidity of customs. There are plenty of persons 
to tell us that the real trouble lies in lack of fixity of 
I habit and principle ; in departure from immutable 
I atandards and structures constituted once for all. We 
I are told that we are sufTering from an excess of instinct, 
and from laxity of habit due to surrender to impulse 
i a law of life. The remedy is aaid to be to return 
from contemporary fluidity to the stable and spacious 
patterns of a classic antiquity that observed Uw and 
proportion: for somehow antiquity in always classic. 
When instability, uncertainly, erratic change are dif- 
fosed tfarooghout the situation, why dwell upon the 
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«vi)s of fixvd fa«bit and the iK«d of nle«K of d 
M ttn iaitiatar of Tvoqpuiiutiau? Wfaj not 
mndeoin iinpulBc uid exalt habtts of jwervncing 
anil fixpd truths 

The quKtion in mtura], but the remedv 
M fntilc. Il i> not rasr to cxaggrratr the extent 

'whidi «v anw paw from oiu- kind of nurtare 
another a* ire [fn fnun baainrcs to church, from scie 
to thr iifvtipiiprr, from bofiinMA tn art. from compi 

' ionahip to politic^ from horat to uhool. An indr 
nal IK now ^uhjrcted to manv conflirting sdicmH 
«f oration. Hntre habits air divided e^rainet one- i 
otbin'. prnumalitr is disrupted, the gehrDiD of condt 
itt confuwd and di«intP(Tratrd. But the rvmciy lies 
thr rtevrlopmcnf nf a np«' niorajf^ which can be 
onlv a* rrli-jmrd intpulocs arc HitfHipmOy emploT«^ ' 
form harmnniou* habits adnpti?d to rate another in 
nnr aitualtan. A Uxity dur to drradencr of 
cannot br rorrertrd br rxhortations to restore 
kidijta in their fortnrr rif^ditr. Even though it « 
abttrartlT drairablr it is impossible. And it is not 
airable bccanse the infiexibOitT of old halntB is preci: 
the rhirf cannr of their derat and disinteprat 
Plaintive ]amentatian« at tlie prpvalenee of ehan^ 
abstract appeals for restoration of BPnDe anthoritr 
jiffni of prrsonftl frcbleness, of inabilitT to cope i 
fdumps. It is a " defense rBftctiim." 





We may sum up the discuasion in a few g^^ncralized 
»tcmenta. In the first place, it i& un^cioDti^c to try! 
I restrict original activities to a dffiniti- nuniher of | 
larply dcmarcntrd classic of instincts. And the prac- 
icat renult of this attempt is injurious. To classify 

indc-ed, as useful ae it is nnturaL The indefinite ' 
altitude of particular and changing events is met by 
p mind with acts of defining, inventorying and listing, 
during to common heads and tying up in bunchet. 
But these acts like other intelligent acts arc performed 
for a purpose, and the accomplishment of purpose is 
their only justification. Speaking generally, the pnr^ 
^upose is to facilitate our dealings with unique individ- 
^Knals and changing events. When we assume that our 
^H^cfts and bunches represent fixed separations and rol* 
^Kpections in rcmm natu-ra. we obstruct rather than aid 
Bwir transactions with things. Wc arc guilty of a 
presumption which nature promptly punishes. We are 
rendered incompetent to deal effectively with the deli- 
cacies and novelties of nature and Ijfe. Our thought is 
^^Jiard where facts are mobile ; bunched and chunky where , 
^nilTents are fluid, dissolving. 

^r The tendency to forget the office of distinctions and 
classifications, and to take them as marking things in 
themselves, is the current fallacy of scientific tpe- 
181 
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I Gtalinik It U one of the cocBpicaoos traits of I 
f browigm. the essence of false abstractionism. This i 
titudo which once flourished in physical science i 
governs theorizing abont human nature. Man has t 
rvaolved into a definite collection of primary instinct 
which may be numbered, catalogued and exhaustivd; 
described one by one. Theorists differ only or chi 
U to their number and ranking. Some say one, t 
love; some two, egoism and altruism; some three, gr 
fear and glory ; while today writers of a more i 
pirical turn run the number up to Rfty and sixty, 
in fart there are as many specific reactions to difl 
' ing stimulating conditions as there is time for, am 
' our lists arc only classifications for a purpose. 

One of the great evils of this artificial simplificatioi 
it its influence upon social science. Complicated proW 
inces of life have l>een assigned to the jurisdiction i 
some special instinct or group of instincts, which 1 
rctgricd despotically with the usual consequences 
despotism. Politics has replaced religion as the 
phenomena based upon fear; or after having been I 
fruit of a special Aristotelian political faculty, has I 
come the m-ccssary condition of restraining man's sel 
seeking impulse. Alt sociological facts are disposed i 
in a few fat volumes as products of imitation and i 
venlion, or of cooperation and conflict. Etliics : 
upon sympathy, pity, benevolenee. Economics is i 
] seicDcc of phenomena due to one love and one avere 
1 — gain and labor. It is surprising that men can engi 
in these enterprises without being reminded of their e 
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art similaritT to natural science before scientific method 
was discovered m the seventeenth century. Just now 
another simplification is current. All instincts go back 
to the sexual, so that cherchez la fcmme (under multi- 
tudinous sjmholic disguises) is the last word of science 
with respect to the analysis of conduct. 

Some sophisticated simplifications which once had 
great infiuence are now chiefly matters of historic mo- 
ment. Even so they are instructive. They show how 
social conditions put a heavy load on certain lendcncieStl 
MO that in the end an acquired disposition is treated] 
^■a if it were an original, and almost the only ori^nall 
^-*ctivity. Consider, for example, the burden of causa] 
power placed by Hobbes upon the reaction of fear. To 
a man living with reasonable security and comfort to- 
day, Hobbes' pervasive consciousness of fear seems like 
the idiosyncrasy of an abnormally timid temperament. 
But a survey of the conditions of his own time, of the 
disorders which bred general distrust and antagonism, 
which led to brutal swashbuckling and disintegrating 
intrigue, puts the matter on a different footing. The 
social situation conduced to fearfulness. As an account 
of the psychology of the natural man his theory is un- 
sound. As a report of contemporary social condi* 
tions there is much to be said for it. 

Something of the same sort may be said regarding 
the emphasis of eighteenth century moralists upon 
benevolence as the inclusive moral spring to action, an 
emphasis represented in the nineteenth century by 
Comte's exaltation of altruism. The load v 
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-llut i\ H**t1h* Ui thr ^rowtJ] of A anr pluUntl 
tptrit. Vk'iih the hr^akhifr dawn of feudal hurkTs i 
« ^mMNptpn* fniaK^nm *if |wnniw prmoaalj divi 
« «««iM of -mpnnattMlttT for Uic h«p|HncM of t 
|Ht1h< inlti^liMTi nf mnfrv. frn^ Up* CotuiitMHis « 
HAI 'Hy>< 1'iy <K tntmcUtintt intn pnliticNl articn. Ha 
Ihi' (nii"V-tAn.- nrtnrhp«t to the private difrpontion < 



I moTf anrwnt history, PUtu 

thTv. I. th^ human soul into a ratioi 

vtMikMti, k ^itirtl'^it Avlin- nno^ nnd an appcL-tirr on 
«ltM(im Rt (n<<r«M««i' oT- nam. k inunFoscly rDmninati 
A* <• «wJl IntrWh. Plain «aid that socirtT k tiir hm 
mitl Wvll )kT|p>. 3»i •oni'tx hr fmind tbrw rJassrs : 
phll<<■n)^hi^ mm) tuvtontiAc, the aoldteT-cit i Bei i r f . and I 
twiiW* MMtl »(rti»i»w«. B«wc<- the jrcncTftliaation as to 
Dm tUiTT (intniitatttif; foifirft in human nature. Read 
iht ulttxi »'n> «rrtiiB«l, *w pCTwvivi that tmdt in his daj's 
t(|l^a>N)N) rtfu'.'ialt.v In cnnrjjpinn'npc. citiKcnship to I 
fmrnrnxk J)nh »{ h<) f -frn-^tl inp InvalU, and i 
nIimI.X to a (lr"inlj^rcwh»rt ^t>\f of triadani that Mwroed i 
hr mni>n)v>tiiit«d t>\ a xmatl JM>lat«d jfraap. I^c < 
tmrtiniit w-iTr nM in froth ppojerted from tin- 
nt tlir natui'a) inclK-i^oal into fodt^, but they i 
ciulliiahvl in c-Ukora i^ individuals by force of i 
txwtiWi abd rvpn-lat ifot. 

Nov th« pmt^ tint noct ^tttAd U iht "m 
itinrt * id xtf-law KiK sol wiKiDy vaaiahed. TV c 
la itiQ mrth «!xwniaatia«. In it* * Mamtifie " foi 
•Urt waa takn from •■ alleged mstiDet of 




ojfcSsmcATios or wstincts uk 

t, Aaa-mrtcraix of man as wdQ as at odMr 




to pmtpct and prattrvt fife. If tiicn- acts 4 

&e -whole hivr iiuf tendmcT, ncntbcT Utt in 

&r spetxi woaid kng cndarc Thr arts tiwt i 

from bfe also in tiic auuB roun-pf bfr. Sacli is t^M' iv 

doubted fact. What decs t}ie statement asKHnit tof 

I tfcat fife u life, that life n a ««»■ 

I it is life at all. Bat the 

I the fart that life tvods t» 

I Gfc into a separate and spcrial force irhifk 

tiov lies back of life and arrounts for its rarimia 

Aa animal ediibits in its life-activitT a tnultiliwlr 

l«f acts of breathing, digestiiig, secreting, excreting, «t- 

I tack, defense, seareh for food, etc., a naltitnde of sfw 

IciGc responses to specific stimulations of the tttriroif 

But mrthologT comes Id and attributes them 

I all to a nisus for aelf-preserration. Tbcnce it is but a 

L titep to the idea that all conscious acts are prompted 

I by se)f-)oTe. This premiss is then el.tbornt<<d in in- 

■ genious schemes, often amusing when Anin>ated hv a 

■ CTliieal l;now)edge of the "* world," tedious when of a 
I Woald-be logical nature, to prove that every act of man 
1 including his apparent generosities is a variation 
rptayed on the theme of self-interest. 

The fallacy is obvious. Because an animal cannot 

' Et€ ncept as it is alive, except that it as its acts hav« 

the result of mstaimng life, it is eonchlded that all its 




TW MimKj !■! Ill m tamigmmm^ tis (b 
f«rt of a'tiaiK m • «if «(« the fctaos « actuig •Ii 
for (HT. Evrry aet, liiirtitdly ^tiM toHb tv a e 
t«tn fnlinmrat or istiBfaetiaa of aOHe luliit wiikb 
«n mNtoobt«H < kf t ni fte g tra ct or e of < 
R««h •atiffactxM m qnafitativciy whm£ it is bf iinfT « 
t)w rlippn«itiAii fnUDed in tfae object attained, t 
«r Inyiiltjr, m*Tpy or erwdtj. Bat thrarf c 
hUnlirt« i)m> tmanidotu direraitj in Uie qoslity af tl 
Mti#f Mtiona which are «zperiaiced by p o intiug out tj 
th*7 SM all intiifafftiaaa. The baim done ia Uwn c 
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pktcd bj truisformiBg this artificial anity of remit 
into an original love of satisfartion as the force that 
^renerat^s all nets alike. Because a Nero and a Pcabody 
both get satisfactioD in acting as they do it is inferred 
that the satisfaction of each is the same in quality, and 
that both were actuated by lore of the same objective. 
In reality the more we concretely dwell upon the com- 
mon fact of fulfilment, the more we realize the differ- 
ence in the kinds of selves fulfilled. In pointing out 
that both the north and the south poles are poles we 
do not abolish the difference of north from south; we 
accent aate it. 

The explanation of the fallacy is however too easy 
to be convincing. There must have been some material, 
nnpirical reason why intelligent men were so easily en- 
trapped by a fairly obvious fallacy. That material 
error was a belief in the fixity and simplicity of the 
•elf, a belief which had been fostered by a school far 
removed from the one in question, the theologians with 
their dogma of the unity and ready-made completeness 
of the sou!. We arrive at true conceptions of motiva- 
tion and interest only by the recognition that selfhood 
(except as it has encased itself in a shell of routine) 
is in process of making, and that any self is capable of 
including within itself a number of inconsistent selves, 
of unharmonized dispositions. Even a Nero may b* 
capable upon occasion of acts of kindness. It is ewn 
conceivable that under certain circumstances he may be 
appalled by the consequences of cruelty, and turn to the 
fostering of kindlier impolaei. A sympathetic person is 
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t aUcfa exists. TIk idni Uwt onlr t>Ku» un}wlw« 
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; action, a liberation of powrr a» ajpiiut the doWi 
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The rcdnctioo of all impulwa to formt of arlf^ov* 
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is worth investigatioD because it gives an opportuni^ 
to say something about self as an ongoing procc; 
doctrine itseif is faded, its advocates are belated. Thl 
ootion is too tame to appeal to a generation that hoi 
experienced romanticism and has been intoxicated by] 
imbibing from the streams of power released by i 
industrial revolution. The fashionable unification i 
today goes by the name of the will to power. 

In the beginning, this is hardly more than a name fa| 
a quality of all activity. Every fulfilled activity ta 
minates in added control of conditions, in an art i 
administering objects. Execution, satisfaction, 
zation, fulfilment are all names for the fact that ao 
activity implies an accomplishment which is possible 
only by subduing circumstance to serve as an accom- 
plice of achievement. Each impulse or habit is thua 
a will to its own power. To say this is to clothe a 
truism in a figure. It snys that anger or fear or love 
or hate is successful when it effects some change out- 
side the organism which measures its force and regis- 
ters its efficiency. The achieved outcome marks the 
difference between action and a cooped-up sentiment 
which is expended upon itself. The eye hungers for 
light, the ear for sound, the hand for surfaces, the ami 
for things to reach, throw and lift, the leg for distance, 
anger for an enemy to destroy, curiosity for Eomething 
to shiver and cower before, love for a mate. Each im- 
pulse is a demand for an object which will enable it to 
function. Denied an object in reality it tends to create 
one in fancy, as pathology shows. 
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So far we have no gcnemUxed vill to power, but only/ 
the inherent pressure of every attivitj for an adequate 
manifestation. It is not so much a dc-mand for power 
as search for an opportunity to use a power already 
existing. If opportunities corresponded tn the need, 
a desire for power would hardly arise: power would be 
used and satisfaction would accrue. But impulse is 
balked. If conditions are right for an educati^ 
growth, the snubbed impulse will be " sublimated. 
That is, it will become a contributory factor in some 
more inclusive and complex activity, in which it 
is reduced to a subordinate yet effectual place. Some- 
times however frustration dams activity up, and inteo- 
sifies it. A longing for satisfaction at any cost is en- 
gendered. And when social conditions arc such that 
the path of least resistance lies through subjugation 
of the energies of others, the will to power bursts into 
flower. 

This explains why we attribute a will to power to 
others but not to ourselves, except in the complimen- 
tary sense that being strong wc naturally wish to exer- 
cise our strength. Otherwise for ourselves we only 
want what we want when we want it, not being over- 
scrupulous about the means we take to get it. This 
psychology is naive but it is truer to facts than the 
supposition that there exists by itself as a separate and 
original thing a will to power. For it indicates that 
the real fact is some existing power which demands out- 
let, and which becomes self-conscious only when it is 
too weak to overcome obstacles. Conventionally the 
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win to povrr U impated only to a 
Bomber of unbitioDS and mtUew 
■Ut upon the vbole quite 
being mastered bj ipecUlc 
their realization moat rcadH; bj bending others to scr 
as tools of tbeir aims. 5df-<vnscioas will to pow 
is found mainlT in those wbo have a so-caQed inferioril 
complex, and who would compensate for a sense of 
sona) disadvantage (acquired earlj in childhood) 
making a striking impression upon othcrii, in the re 
I of which they feel their strength appreciated. Tl 
I literatear who has to take his action oat in imagini 
' tion is much more likelv to evince a will to power tfai 
' a Napoleon who sees definite objects with extraordinai 
clearness and who mnkes directly for them. Esptosii 
irritations, naggings, the obstinacv of weak person 
dreams of grandeur, the violence of those usually sul 
missive arc the ordinary marks of a will to power. 

Discussion of the false simplification involved in this 
doctrine suggests another unduly fixed and limited 
classificntioD. Critics of the esisting economic regime 
have divided instincts into the creative and the acquis- 
itive, and have condemned the present order because it 
embodies the latter at the expense of the former. The 
division is convenient, yel mistaken. Convenient be- 
cause it sums up certain facts of the present system, 
mistaken because it takes social products for psycho- 
logical originals. Speaking roughly we may say that 
' Dative activity is both creative and acqubitive, creative 
as a process, acquisitive in that it 
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in some tangible product which brings the process to 
eoosciousiieas of itself. 

Activity is creative in bo far as it moves to its own 
enricliinetit as activity, that is, bringing along with it- 
self a release of further activities. Scicnti6c inquiry, 
artistic production, social compaDJonship possess this 
trait to a marked degree; some amount of it is a normal 
accompaniment of all successfully coordinated action, i 
While from the standpoint of what precedes it is a 
fulfilment, it is a liberative expansion with respect to 
irhat comes after. There is here no antagonism between 
creative expression and the production of results which 
endure and which give a sense of accomplishment. 
Architecture at its best, for example, would probablj 
appear to most persons to be more creative, not less, 
than dancing at its best. There is nothing in industrial 
production which of necessity excludes creative activ- 
ity. The fact that it terminates in tangible utilities no 
more lowers its status than the uses of a bridge exclude 
creative art from a share in its design and construction. 
What requires explanation is why process is so definitely 
subservient to product in so much of modern indus- 
try: — that is, why later use rather than present 
achieving is the emphatic thing. The answer seems to 
be twofold. 

An increasingly large portion of economic work is 
done with machines. As a rule, these machines are not 
under the personal control of those who operate them. 
The machinjes are operated for ends which the worker 
no share In forming and in which as such, or apart 
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from hilt w«ge, he has no interest. He neither 
■(amis the machines nor cares for their purpoae. He is' 
«n^Kge(I in an activity in which means are cut off from 
ends, in§trumcnts from what they achieve. Highly 
mcchaniicd activity tends as EmcrBon said to tarn men 
into spiders and needles. But if men understand what 
they arc al>out, if tliey see the whole process of which 
their epcciat wort is a necessary part, and if they hai 
concern, care, for the whole, tlien the mechanizing 
feet in c«>iinteracted. But when a man is only the tei 
of a machine, he can have no insight and no affectii 
creative activity is out of the question. 

\ATiat remains to the workman is however not so much 
acquisiti^-c desires as love of security and a wish for 
a gwod time. An excessive premium on security springs 
from the precarious conditions of the workman : desire 
for a gooil time, no far as it needs any explanation, 
from demand for relief from drudgery, doe to the ab- 
fpncp of rulturing factors in the work done. Instead of 
*C(]liiK)ttnn being a primary end, the net effect of the 
pmcens is rather to destroy sober care for materials 
and product": to induce careless wastefulness, so far 
as that can I>e indulged in without lessening the weekly 
wajjr. From the standpoint of orthodox economic 
thpory, the most surprising thing about modern indus- 
try (■ the Kmnll number of persons who have any ef- 
fective Interest In acquisition of wealth. Thifl rlisrc- 
f[ttrd for acquisition makes it easier for a few who do 
Want to have things their own way, and who monopolize 
what i» amassed. If an scqaisitive impulse were only 
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more evenly developed, more of a real fact, than it is, it 
. it quite possible that things would be better than they 

I Even with respect to men who succeed in accumulat* 
ing wealth it is a mistake to suppose that acquisitive- 
ness plays with most of them a large role, beyond get- 
ting control of the tools of the game. Acquisition i& 
necessary as an outcome, but it arises not from love of 
accumulation but from the fact that without a large ' 
stock of possessions one cannot engage effectively m , 
modem business. It is an incident of love of power, of 
desire to impress fellows, to obtain prestige, to secure 
infiuence, to manifest ability, to *' succeed " in short 
under the conditions of the given regime. And if we 
are to shove a mythological psychology of instincts be- 
hind modern economics, we should do better to invent 
instincts for security, a good time, power and success 
than to rely upon an acquisitive instinct. We should 
have also to give much weight to a peculiar sporting 
instinct. Not acquiring dollars, but chasing them, 
hunting them is the important thing. Acquisition has 
its part in the big game, for even the most devoted 
Bporlfitnan prefers, other things being equal, to bring 
home the fox's brush. A tangible result is the mark to 
one's self and to others of success in sport. 

Instead of dividing sharply an acquisitive impulse 
manifested in business and a creative instinct displayed 
in science, art and social fellowship, we should rather 
first inquire why it is that so much of creative activity 
our day diverted into business, end then ask nhy 
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it m ttnt opportntutT for cxcrciw of the creotiw 
jiaetty is bn«iKHi» tt wnr restricted to racb 
obss. thoac who have to do with banking, jtyt^jt^g 
nutrfcrt, sad wani p alati o g iDvestments; and finallj 
whr cmntivc artiiiti,- i^ perverted into an over-spedal- 
iml tmd freqoeotlv mhiunanc opn-atiDO. For after aD 
ft k not tiic ban fact of crratioii but it£ qoatitr whkjl 
CMtntK. J 

That captains of industrjr arr crentiTc artists o(fl 
Mirt. and that indastrr abuirfaB an undne share of ftp 
rrratm' artivitT of the present time cannot be deiUfd. 
To itnputr tn the leaders of industry and rommerre 
«ltnpK an arquisitive mntiTC is not mBrdT to lact in- 
sight into their condort, but it is to lose the clew to 
he-ttcring roTwittionf^ For a more proportionate dis- 
trBwition of rreatiw powtr between business and other 
oprnpfctinns, and a more- humane, aider use of it in 
TmsinoM drpnxl npon praspmp aright the forces actn- 
aJlT at irmt. Tndnstrtal leaders pombine interest in 
maVins far-reaching plans, larpe syntheses of confr 
tKinn Sa8(*(1 upon stady. maiterr of refined and romjJei 
twhniml sVrn. «mtro] over nstaral forces and events, 
with Invf of sdventans cicitement and masterr of fel- 
Imr-fnen. TfTim thr^se interests are reinforced with 
actnal mmmand of all the means of laxnrr, of £splay 
and pmmrinf; ftdRitration from the less fortooate. it is 
not rarprisinp that creative force is drafted largdv 
into buHinesR channels, and that competition for an op- 
portiinitv to display power becomes bnrtal. 

lite strategic queetMHi, as was said, is to nndei 
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how and why political, legal, scientific and educational 
conditions of society for the last centuries have atim- 
ulated and nourished such a one-sided development of 
creative activities. To approach the problem from 
this point of view is much more hopeful, though infin- 
itely more complex intellectually, than the approach 
which sets out with a fixed dualism between acquisitive 
and creative impulses. The latter assumes a complete 
split of higher and lower in the original constitution of 
man. Were this the case, there would be no organic 
remedy. The sole appeal would be to sentimental ex- 
hortation to men to wean themselves from devotion to 
the things which are beloved by their lower and matenal 
nature. And if the appeal were moderately successful 
the social result would be a fixed class division. There 
would remain a lower class, superciliously looked down 
r upon by the higher, consisting of those In whom the 
I acquisitive instinct remains stronger and who do the 
I necessary work of life, while the higher "creative" 
lelass devotes itself to social intercourse, science and 

I "rt- 

Since the underlying psychology is wrong, the prob- 
I lem and its solution assumes in fact a radically differ- 
ent form. There are an indefinite number of original 
I or instinctive activities, which are organized into inter- 
ests and dispositions according to the situations to 
which they respond. To increase the creative phase 
and the humane quality of these activities is an affair 
of modifying the social conditions which stimulate, se- 
lect, intensify, weaken and coordinate native activities. 
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"nir ftnt »tep in dekliti): witii it ie to mereKse dot de- 
teilNl KriHilitic knowlad^ We need to know ex*ct^ ■ 
the sHvrIm' and direetiTr force of e»di social Eitnatii 
(omrtly ho«r R»ch tmdtsirv is promoted and retani 
Cannnuid of the physical gp Tir ooment on ■ laj;ge 
<M)her«u- waJ^- did not b^in imtil belief in gross fon 
Mid «nttti«i w*& ahutdaned. Control of physical m>~ 
wgi» in dot to mquirr which establishes specific cor- 
T*bitiott8 b«tirfVTi ninutf i^enwnts. It will not be otber- 
«iM' with WKial cmtn] and adjustment. Having tbe 
kimwhidlp' we may »et hopefully at work npon a coarse 
<di aoeial invrntioo and experimental engineering. A 

' «tw)>- of the rdocativF rfTrrt. the infiumcf.' opon habit, 
•f Mch deftnitc form of human intercourse, is pre- 

i >tq wis il» to tffvctiTc reform. 



f b spite of vlimt lias been said, it iriH be asserted tiwt 
; definite, independent, ongin&l mstinct^ wliicii 
mKiufest tbemsdves in specific acts in a one-to-one 
corresptrndence. Fear, it will be said, is a realily. and 
60 is angvT, and riralrT. and lore of mastery of others, 
and self-abaseiDeni, maternal lore, sexual desire, gr^- 
garknisness and aity, and each has its ovn appropriate 
de«d as a re«alL Of course they are realitieE. So are 
Bortiott. rusting of metals, thunder and lightning and 
li^tei^ than- air flying machines. But scienire and in- 
rention did not get on as }ang as men indulged in tlw 
notion of special forces to account for such phenonKiia. 
Men tried that road, and it only led them into tearacd 
ignorance. They spoke of nature's abhorrenee of a 
Tacuum: of a force of combustion; of intrinsic nisus 
toward this and that ; of heaviness and levity as forcvs. 
It turned out that these " forces " were only the phe- 
nomena over again, translated from a specific and con- 
crete form (in which they were at least actual) into a 
generalized form in which they were verbal. They con 
verted a problim into a solution which afforded a sim- 
ulated satisfaction. 

Advance in insight and control came only when the ' 
mind turned squarely around. After if had dawned 
apon inquirers that their alleged causa! forces were only 
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I nunn whirh rondrnacd into a daplic&tc form a vai 
I of complex occurrence*, tbe; iwt about breskiRg i 
phenomena into mioute detaQ and aearcbing for corre- 
lations, that is, for dcmmU in other gross phenomena 
which aUo Vkried. Cnrrespondnice of Tariations of 
elvmrnts took the place of large and imposing forc-es. 
The psychology of behavior is only b^inning to un- 
dergo similar treatment. It is probable that the vogue 
of •emwlinn-psychology was due to the fact that it 
•corned to promise a similar detailed treatment of per- 
sonal phenomena. But as yet we tend to regard Mofl 
hnnffrr, frar, and even much more complex active S^^ 
tMT»t« as if they were lump forces, lite the combustioft 
or gravity of old-fashioned physical science. 

It is not hard to see how the notion of a single and 
NcparAtc tendency grew up in the case of simpler acts 
liltr hnng(-r and sex. The paths of motor outlet or dis- 
charge are comparatively few and are fairly well de- 
fined. Sjwcific bodily organs are conspicuously in- 
volwd. Hence there is suggested the notion of a cor- 
mpondingly separate psychic force or impulse. There 
arc two fallacies in this assumption. The first con- 
iftta in ignoring the fact that no activity (even one 
that is limited by routine habit) is confined to the 
rhannel which is most flagrantly involved in its execu- 
tion. The whole organism is concerned in every act to 
aome extent and in some fashion, internal organs as 
well a* muscular, those of circulation, secretion, etc. 
Since the total state of the organism is never eiactljr_ 
twice alike, in i^o far the phenomena of hunger a 
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never twice tho same in fact. The difFermoc Bi»y 
• ne^igiblc for boiih.' purposes, and ypt give the key 
for the purposes of a psTcholopcal ftnnlysis which shlJl 
tt^nninatc in a correct judgment of value. Even 
physiologically the context of organic chsngos »ccom- 
panying an act of hunger or sex mnkr^ the difference 
between a normal and a morbid phenomenon. 

In the second place, the environment in which the act 
takes place b never twice alike. Even when the overt 
organic dti^rhargp is substantially the same, the acts 
impinge upon a different mvironment and thus have* 
different consequences. It is impossible to regard 
these differences of objective result as indifferent to 
the quality of the acts. They aro immediateljp 
sensed if not clearly perceived: and they are the 
only covipoiwntt of the mraving of the net. When 
feelings, dwelling antecedently in the soul, were sup- 
posed to be the causes of acts, if was natural to sup- 
pose that each psychic element had its own inherent 
quality which might be directly rcsil off by intronpec- 
tion. But when we surrender this notion, it becomea 
evident that the only way of telling what an organiol 
act is like is by the sense<l or perceptible changes whiehj 
it occasions. Some of these will be intra-organic, and 
(as just indicated) they will vary with every act. 
Others will be external to the organism, and these con- 
sequences are more important than the intra-organicj 
ones for determining thi- quality of the act. For they 
are consequences in which others are concerned and 
■rhich evoke reactions of favor and disfavor as well a$ 
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Icoopvratm u>(t misting wrtjritjes of r more tndii 
Mirt. 

^ Most !w-cklled wlf-dcception is doe to ^ntploying 
unnwduitc organic st«tcc us criteria of the value of 
an act. To say that it feels good or vields direct sat- 
isfarlion is to say that it gin» rise to a comfortable 

I inti?nial state. Th(^ jodgnK^it based npoa this experi- 
mtv may be cntin-iy different from the jadgment passed 

I by others upon the basis of its objcctiye or social con- 

[ avqwrnocA. As a matter of even the most radiioentary 
prwaution, therefore, every person learns to recognize 
to aome extent the quality of an act on the hasij of its 
coasf-qnoncvs in the acts of others. But eren without 
thb judgment, the eztrrior changes produced by an act 
are irnmediatoly sensed, and being associated with the 
I art b<vomc n part of its gusiity, ETen a young child 
•m the HmRKh of things occasionally by his anger, and 
Ibr sm«iih may compete with his satisfied feeling of dis- 
ehiirgwl cncrgj- as an index of ralue. 

A child gives way to what, grossly speaking, we 
anger. It* felt or appreciated quality depends in 
%ni place upon the condition of his organism at the 
tiate, and this is never twice alike. In the second pla«e^ 
tbe art is tit nnce modified by the environment upon 
which it impinges so that difTcr^it consequences are 
faumvliately reflected b«ck to the doer. In one case, 
anger is directty) say at older and stronger playmates 
who immediately avenge themsdves upon the offender, 
perhaps cruelly. In anotlKr case, it takes cfTect apoa 
weaker and impotent 
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predated consequence is one of achievement, Tictorv, 
power and a knowledge of tfae means of hnving one's own 
waj. The notion that anger Etlll remains a single 
force is a la^y m^-thologj-. Even in the eases of hunger 
and sex, where the channels of action are fairly demar- 
cated by antecedent conditions (or "nature"), the 
actual content and feel of hanger and sex, arc indefi- 
nitcly varied according to their social contexts. Only 
when a man is star^'ing, is hunger an unqaaliiicd nat- 
ural impulse; as it approaches this limit, it tends to 
lose, moreover, its psychological distinct ivcncss and to 
become a raven of the entire organism. 

The treatment of sex by psycho-analysts is most in- i 
s tractive, for it flagrantly exhibits both the conse- 
quences of artificial simplification and the transforms- | 
tion of social results into psychic causes. Writers, ; 
ususUt male, hold forth on the psychology of woman, , 
as if they were dealing with a Platonic universal entity, 
althoa^ they habitually treat men as individuals, vary- 
ing with structure and environment. They treat phfr- 
nomena which are peculiarly symptoms of the civilisa- 
tion of the West at the present time as if they were 
the necessary effects of fixed native impulses of human 
nature. Romantic love as it exists today, with all the 
varying perturbations it occasions, is as definitely a 
sign of specific historic conditions as are big battle 
ships with turbines, internal-combustion engines, and 
electrically driven machines. It would be as sensible 
_ to treat the latter as effects of a single psychic cause 
I to attribute the phenomena of disturbance and eon- 
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■to hiMc aMHttaif ■»« ik 
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tkf* » cnw. erak finai a failed diiical ^tamiftm^ 
ia puM i H' M ^ tlK dnaf jiig aaaK to U«l fras vtnr 
tfae £KnMF beto«B fcu af Woafcs dr^prd h«M Q« 
wkj and tke fcats wUcfc pRvimdy existed. Tlw atv 
fear k jurt •» Bach aad jwA as Kttk ongiaal aad 
natire ai a diiU** fiear of a slraagin'. 

For aaj artirit j is original whra it first omm. At I 
conditions are continnallj c^nginf;, new and priia*filv| 
adivitka are continoaDT of«iirring. The tradttioaall 
psTcboIogT of mstinrts obscom rcrognilioa of tlusi 
fact. It sets op a hard-and-fast preordained daaa 
under which specific acts are subsumed, so that th«r 
own qaalitT and orif^nalitj arc tost from view. Tliis (• 
why the novelist and dramatist arc so much more illumi- 
nating as well as more intcrcstin;; commentators on 
conduct than the schcmatiting psvcholofpst. Th* 
artist makes perceptible individual impnnKex and thin 
displays a new phase of human nature cvoVcil in new 
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ve recognize as pfajsical. If it is neither exploded nor 
converted, it is turned inwards, to lead a surreptitious, 
Gubterr&nean lite. An isolated or spasmodic manifca^ 
tation is a sign of iminaturitTt cruditv> savagery: u 
suppressed activitr is the cause of all kinds of intcH 
lectnal and moral pathology. One form of the result- 
ing pathology constitutes " reaction " in the sense in 
irbich the historian speaks of reactions. A conwii- 
tionally familiar instance is Stuart license after Puri- 
tan restraint. A striking modem instance is the orgy 
of extravagance following upon the enforced economiei 
and hardships of war, the moral let-down after it» 
highstrung exalted idealisms, the deliberate careless- 
ness after an attention too intense and too narrow. 
Outward manifestation of many normal activities had 
been suppressed, fiut activities were not suppressed. 
They were merely dammed up awaiting their chance. 

Now such '* reactions " are simultaneous as well at 
successive. Resort to artificial stimulation, to alcohoUo 
excess, sexual debauchery, opium and narcotics are ex- 
amples. Impulses and interests that are not manifested | 
in the regular course of serviceable activity or in rec- 
reation demand and secure a special manifestatioo. i 
And it is interesting to note that there are two oppo* 
site forms. Some phenomena are characteristic of per- 
sons engaged in a routine monotonous life of toil at- 
tended with fatigue and hardship. Anil others are 
found in persons who are intellectual and executive, 
men whose activities are anything hut monotonouSi but 

: narrowed through over-specialization. Such men 
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^actioB without mny mtvampanyiag obJM^fve fidA>-( 
mcnt. Benec. ta mmWIist* hiivr pntnt(>d out, 'ttw j>- 
BKtiabb charsr-tifr of mach »pprtttps, Acti\-i(ii« i«Tf M* 
rcalhr sBttnfipd. that h ftilfi})«d in objprtR, Thcy X»tt- 
tinoE tr swi fiir i^a.tifit-at.inn in mwv rnttTirifirf rtin- 
nlation^.. Orpit-fc of j>1o«san^fiecVnif, viirj*mg tttm 

It 4ui Mt faSMt Inmvnv tibat Hk m>)« alN-rriKhV* 

tM«, tint if )iT actim «<wcli <4Pocts oxfal <4mTi^ iM 
tlx mriroanrat. IVfV is ui «|»tMMsti« tftMry «f 
natnrr aoranlmc to vktcK irt»*i*ver liwre i> nAhiT«) 
Isv tberr i$ ii]sn n«tnr»1 h«rmonT. Sinc^ mun mh 
w^ as the «™rH is inclt)(4«ft in th« wropc of nKluml 
law, it u mttmd th»t tlwrv m naturAt hMtmon^F be- 
tween btunaa activitirs anil aurroumtini^. * hAnuony 
vluclt n disturbed onlr vhcn man indul^it^ in " arti- 
firift] ** departures from nahire, A«^>nliMg to *liii tJ«»» 
all nan has to do is to t:ccp hi« o(¥U))«ti»nJ! in ImUncc 
vith the pOFrf;t«< of the eiiTironiiiPiit and hp nil! be 
both happy and efficient. RcrI, rwuiwrntion, trWvt c«B 
be found in a proper Rllpfnution of fon»>« »t MSFfut 
work. Do the thinfrii which aurroimdinjfs inHioate nwd 
doing, and success, content, restoration of powcfB t(U 
take care of themselves. 

This henerolrnt view of nature falls in with a l*i"ri- 
tanic devotion to work for itn riwn nake nnd erralw 
distrust of nmiiscment. pUv and recrcnlion. Tliey are 
felt to be unncccssarvi and worHo. Hnn|frrou« diversiont 
from the path of useful action which is also the path o? 
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bare bnn Irft in « kind of a nwral m-nnn's terrHory. 
Ther hjire accoo^iliilKd part of their fonctiaa bat tkey 
hare sot <lafie vltat tbej are capaUe o{ doM^. In 
tnanj cases they hare i^wrated nKrdjr aa imcU o m 
like those artiBaal and J aolal w t ttimolatMsa ainmij 



The siigg«stiiMi that pla j aad art have aa iaiiapaf 
sable mora] fanctioD which dioald receiTe an attentiaB 
mnr deoied, calls out an iamediate and vehanent pro* 
test. We omit tefervoce to that vhicfa proceeds fiWi 
professional moralists to whom art. fun and sport ai* 
habitoallT nnder sospicioo. For those interested in 
art, professional estheticians, viU protest even more 
streDuouJj. The? at once imagine that some kind of 
organized supervision if not eensorship of ptaT, drama 
and fiction is contemplated which will conrert them into 
means of moral edi6catioo. If tbej do not think of 
Comstockian interference in the alleged interest of pub- 
lic morals, they at least think that what is intended is 
the elimination by persons of a Puritanic, unartistic 
temperament of everything not found sufficiently ear- 
nest and elevating, a fostering of art not for its own 
sake but as a means of doing good by something to 
somebody. There is a natural fear of injecting into 
art a spirit of earnest uplift, of surrendering art to the 
reformers. 

But something quite other than this is meant. Relief | 

from continuous moral activity — in the conventional I 

sense of moral — is itself a moral necessity. The service 

F art and play is to engage and release impulses ID 
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rpreoccupation with immediate needs. Later this mean- 
ing is transferred to useful activities and becomes a 
part of their ordinary working. In saying then that 
art and play have a moral office not adequately taken 
advantage of it is asserted that they are responsible 
to life, to the enriching and freeing of its meaningSi 
not that they are responsible to a moral code, com- 
mandment or special task. 

To a coarse view — and professed moral refinement is 
often given to taking coarse views — there is something 
vulgar not only in recourse to abnormal artificial exci- 
tations and stimulations but also in interest in useless 
games and arts. Negatively the two things have fea- 
tures which are alike, They both spring from failure 
of regular occupations to engage the full scope of im- 
pulses and instincts in an elastically balanced way. 
They both evince a surplusage of imagination over 
fact; a demand in imaginative activity for an outlet 
which is denied in overt activity. They both aim at 
reducing the domination of the prosaic ; both are pro- 
tests against the lowering of meanings attendant upon 
ordinary vocations. As a consequence no rule can be 
laid down for discriminating by direct inspection be- 
tween unwholesome stimulations and invaluable excur- 
sions into appreciative enhancements of life. Their 
difference lies in the way they work, tlie careers to 
which they commit us. 

Art releases energy and focuses and tranquilizes it. 
It releases energy in constructive forms. Castles in jj^ 

the air like art have their source in a turning of im- 
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nlatc in avowed expression forms a " complex." Cur* 
rent clinical psychology has undoubtedly overworked 
the influence of sexual impulse in this connection, refus- 
ing at the hands of some writers to recognize the opera- 
tion of any other modes of disturbance. There are 
explanations of this onesidedne^s. The intensity of the 
sexual instinct and its organic ramitications produce 
many of the cases that are so noticeable as to demand 
the attention of physicians. And social taboos and the 
tradition of secrecy have put this impulse under greater 
strain than has been imposed upon others. If a society 
existed in which the existence of impulse toward food 
were socially disavowed until it was compelled to live 
an illicit, covert life, alienists would have plenty of 
cases of mental and moral disturbance to relate in con- 
nection with hunger. 

The significant thing is that the pathology arising 
from the sex instinct affords a striking case of a uni- 
versal principle. Every impulse is, as far as it goes, 
force, urgency. It must either be used in some func- 
tion, direct or sublimated, or be driven into a con- 
cealed, hidden activity. It has long been asserted on 
empirical grounds that repression and enslavement re- 
Bult in corruption and perversion. We have at last 
discovered the reason for this fact. The wholesome 
and saving force of intellectual freedom, open confron- 
tation, pubUcily, now has the stamp of scientific sanc- 
tion. The evil of checking impulses is not that they 
are checked. Without inhibition there is no insti- 
gation of imagination, no redirection into more dis- 
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«fa)M in « irfniwl of direct attaitioD which forces the 
'4nfra)*p nto diaj^K And roBcralmRit, until it oucta 
It* nwn mtwmwpd unrs-cy prirstr life sidtjeet to i 
intfM'ctinn And tm> controL 

A r«>hclhnus disposition is «1bo ■ torm at ratBBal 
'«inn. At iMft n-hflo srt out «s rommntics. or, in po| 
nliir iMrUnn', m* iA^aXxiti.. Thcrr ti no bitlcmess li 
' that n( ronvrrnn'' ifopotcnrv. Ihr sense of soffocatia^ 
, iwntplrlt tupprr^Ktan. T^ world is hopeless to M 
KJthoiit hnpr. The r«^ of total de^Hur is a Taio c 
fori nt hlittd dvAtmctirfltm. fartial soppmsioQ i 
fl(t'<M in font natures « pictnrr of contpkir fmdoi 
*hHr {| amuw* a d»tTOcti*r probst against existii 
tiwlttiilinn* an rrmnies that Ktand is the waj of fra 
dom. Rrhrllinn has at h^st one orTvanta^ over I 
rmiTM- tn artificial atimuUtion and to sttbeaamSm 
ntiralns* of fp*tcrin(* *orf spots. It cnnaeM ib actil 
and thi'ruhv wnnr* m contact with realities. It ca 
tatnm the pma&iilitv of IrArning something. Vet lean 
iHB liv thu method is iniincn»cl_v vxpcnsiTe. Ttc cos 
Kftr lnm)rii)iihli>. As Napnlron sud, eytry revohitiai 
minw* in a viriniu rirrlr. It begins and ends in cxna 
TV vie* imititutionii as enemies of freedon, and ■ 
RHtvr>ntinRii as slaverim. is to Any the odIj means I 
which powth-c freedom in action can he secured, 
pmeral liheratinn of ttnpiilsr« may set things , 
»hm thri havr bi<en sta^ant. but tf the released fored 
are nn their way tn anrthin^ they do not know til 
way Bor where they are going. Indeed, tfaey are boa 
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to be mutually contradictory and hence destructive- 
destructive not only of the habits they wish to destroy 
but of themselves, of their own efficacy. Convention 
and custom are necessary to carrying forward impulse 
to any happy conclusion. A romantic return to nature 
and a freedom sought within the individual without 
regard to the existing environment finds its terminus 
in chaos. Every belief to the contrary combines pes- 
simism regarding the actual with an even more opti- 
mistic faith in some natural harmony or other — a faith 
which is n survival of some of the traditional meta- 
physics and theologies which professedly are to be 
swept away. Not convention but stupid and rigid con- I 
vention is the foe. And, as we have noted, a convention j 
can be reorganized and made mobile only by using some 
other custom for giving leverage to an impulse. 

Yet it is too easy to utter commonplaces about the 
superiority of constructive action to destructive. At 
all events the professed conservative and classicist of 
tradition seeks too cheap a victory over the rebel. For 
the rebel is not self-generated. In tbc beginning no 
one Is a revolutionist simply for the fun of it, however 
it may be after the furor of destructive power gets 
under way- The rebel is the product of extreme fixE-( 
tion and unintelligent immobilities. Life is perpetu-j 
ated only by renewal. If conditions do not permit re-^ 
rewal to take place continuously it will take place ex- 
plosively. The cost of revolutions must be charged up 
to those who have taken for their aim arrest of custom 
instead of its readjustment. The only ones who have 
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We rvtnm to the ongiiul propositioii. Tttc positMK 
of impuUe to cnodoct it intenBtdumr. UonJitj is «■[ 
endearor to find for tht nuiifestAtkiD of impoke !■■ 
special situa.tioss ma oAn of nfmhincnl koA ratew«L I 
Tb« esdearor is not easj of aoramplistimnit. It ia 
e&kier to sorrender the main mad public chaands of 
action and bdief to the slaggishness of custom, aikcl 
idealize traditioa bj- emotiooal attadiment to its Htse, 
comforts and priTtieges instead of idraliting it in prac- 
tice bv making it more equablj balancvd with pres- 
ent needs. Again, impulses not used for the work of 
rejuvenation and Tital recorcrr are sidetracked to find 
their own lawless barbarities or their own sentimental 
refinements. Or tbcy are perTcrlcd to patliological 
careers — some of which hare been mentioned. 

In the course of time custom becomes intolerable be- 
cause of what it suppresses and some accident of war 
or inner catastrophe releases impulses for unrestrained 
expression. At such times we have philosophies whidi 
identify progress with motion, blind spontaneity with 
freedom, and irhich under the name of the sacrcdiirss of 
individuality or a return to the norms of nntiirc make 
impulse a law unto itself. The oscillation between im- 
pulse arrested and frozen in rigid custom and impulse 
isolated and undirected is seen most conspicuously when 
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produrt of chance: bat it affordi nna^inatxio and is- 
vration fA«r chance. TTie moral corrc{at« of liberated 
impulse u not imtDediate actrntj, bat re fcctiuu opoo 
the wa; in which to ate impale to renew disposition 
and reorganize habit. Escape from the Hutch of cus- 
tom give* an opportnnitj to do old tlungs in new ways, 
sad tboa to conitruct new ends and means. Breach 
in the emit of the calte of custom releases impulses; 
but it ii the work of intelligence to find the wajs of 
using them. There is an altematire between anchoring 
a boat in the harbor till it becomes a rotting hulk sod 
letting it loose to be the sport of CTerr contrary gust. 
To discover and define this altematire is the business 
of mind, of observant, remembering, eontriTing dis- 
position. 

' Habit as a vital art depends upon the animation of 
habit b; impulse; only this inspiriting stands between 

I habit and stagnation. But art. little as well as great, 
anonymous as well as that distinguished by titles of 
dignity, cannot be improvised. It is impossible withoat 
spontaneity, hut it is not spontanoity. Impulse is 
needed to arouse thought, incite reflection and enlivi 
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belief. Bnt only thought notes obstructions, inronts 
tools, conceives aims, directs technique, and thus con- 
verts impulse into an art whicb lives tn objects. 
Thought is born as the twin of impulse in every mo- , 
ment of impeded habit. But unless it is nurtured, it 
speedily dies, and habit and instinct continue their 
civil warfare. There is instinctive wisdom in the ten- 
dency of the young to ignore the limitations of the en- 
vironment. Only thus can they discover their own 
power and learn the differences in different kinds of 
environing limitations. But this discovery when once 
made marks the birth of intelligence; and with its birth 
comes the responsibility of the mature to observe, to 
recall, to forecast. Every moral life has its radical-'^ 
ism; but this radical factor docs not find its full ex-', 
pression in direct action but in the courage of intelli- 
gence to go deeper than either tradition or immediate 
impulse goes. To the study of intelligence in action we 
now turn our attention. 




PART THREE 



THB PI.ACE OF INTELLIGENCE IN CONDUCT 



I 



In discussing habit and impulse wc have rcpoatcdl] 
met topics whtrc reference to the work of thought was 
imperative. Kxplicit consideration of the place and 
office of intelligence in conduct can hardlj begin othei^ 
wise than by gathering together these iacidcntal refer- 
ences and reflffirniing their significance. The stimula' 

I tion of reflective imagination by impulse, its depend- 
ence upon established habits, and its effect in trai 
forming habit and regulating impulse forms, 

' iogly, our first theme. 

] Habits arc conditions of intellectual efficiency, 
operate in two ways upon intellect. Obviously, thi 

1 restrict its reach, they fix its boundaries. They are 
blinders that confine the eyes of mind to the road ahead. 
They prevent thought from straying away from its im- 
minent occupation to a landscape more varied and 
picturesque but irrelevant to practice. Outside the 
scope of habits, thought works gropingly, fumbling in 
confused uncertainty; and yet habit made complete lo 
roatine shuts in thought so effectually that it is do 
longer needed or possible. The routineer's road is 
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ditch out of «hich he cannot gel, whose sides endose 
him, directing his course bo tboroo^ilj that he no 
longer thinks of his path or his destination. Ail h^iit- | 
fonning involves the begiDoing of an intellectoal spec- J 
cializatioQ which if oncheckcd cods in thougfatlcMl 
action. 

Signlficantlj CDOagfa this follhlown result is called/ 
absent niindedness. Stimulus and response are mechaa- 
icallT linked together in an anbroken chain. Bach suc- 
cessire act facildy crokcd by its predecessor pushes as 
sutomaticallT into the nest act of a predetermined se- 
ries. Only a signal flag of tlistress recalls consciousoesi 
to the task of carrying on. Fortunately nature which 
beckons us to this path of least resistance also puts 
obstacles in the way of our complete acceptance of ita 
invitation. Success in achieving a ruthless and dull 
efficiencv of action is thwarted by untoward circmn- 
stance. The most skilful aptitude bumps at times into 
the unexpected, and so gets into trouble from whidl 
only observation and invention extricate it. Efficiency 
in following a beaten path has then to be converted 
into breaking a new road through strange lands. 

Kcverthcless what in effect is lore of ease has maa-| 
queraded morally as love of perfection. A goal of SnA 
ishcd accomplishment has been set up which if it were \ 
attained would mean only mindless action. It has been 1 
called complete and free activity when in truth it is 
only a treadmill activity or marching in one place. The 
practical impossibility of reaching, in an all around 
,nd all at once such a " perfection " has been rec- 
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ognized. But such a j^oal has nevertheless been i 
ceived as the ideal, and progress has been defined i 
approximation to it. Under diverse intellectual skia 
the ideal has assumed diverse fomis and color 
oil of them have involved the conception of a. eomplet 
activity, a static perfection. Desire itnd need have 1 
treated as signs of deficiency, and endeavor as prM 
not of power but of incompletion. 

In Aristotle this conception of an end which < 
hausts all realization and excludes all potentiality apl 
pears as a definition of the highest excellence. It I 
necessity excludes all want and struggle and i 
pendencies. It is neither practical nor social. Noth- 
ing is left but a self-revolving, self-suflieing thought 
engaged in contemplating its own sufficiency. Some 
forms of Oriental morals have united this logic with a 
profounder psychology, and have seen that the final 
terminus on this road is Nirvana, an obliteration of 
all thought and desire. In medieval science, the ideal 
reappeared as a definition of heavenly bliss accessible 
only to a redeemed immortal soul. Herbert Spencer 
is far enough away from Aristotle, medieval Christiao- 
ity and Buddhism; but the idea re-emerges in his con- 
ception of n goal 00 evolution in which adaptation of 
organism to environment is complete and final. In 
popular thought, the conception lives in the vague 
thought of a remote state of attainment in which i 
shall be beyond " temptation," and in which virt 
by its own inertia will persist as a triumphant consiu 
mation. Even Kant who begins with a complete sco] 
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intaioed. It is forgotten that saccrs» is success 

i ^wcific effort, and satisfaction the fulfilmetit of 

: demand, so that t:acces5 and satisfaction be- 
wben serercd from the wants and 
cfmsmuniAtions thcr are, or when 
iken unirersaUj. The phllosophT of Nirvana comet 
! cktsest to admission of this fact, hot enn it hold* 
Kirrans to be desirable. 

Habit is bowerer more than a restriction of thought, 
[abits become negative limits because thcv arc first 
sitire agencies. The more numerous our habits the 
ider the field of possible observation and foretelling. 
; more flexible they are, the more refined is percep- 
ion in its discrimination and the more delicate the prea- 
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entation evoked b; iinsgination. TIic sailor i» intd- 
Icctually at home on the sea, the hunter in tlie forest* 
the painter in his studio, the man of science in bis laba uM 
ratory. These commonplaces are oniversallr reCO^H 
nized in the concrete; but their significance is obscured 
and their truth denied in the current general theory 
of mind. For they mean nothing more or less than 
that habits formed in process of exercising biological 
aptitudes are the sole ngrnts of observation, recollec- 
tion, foresight and ^judgment: a mind or consciousness 
or soul in general which performs these operations is 
a myth. 

The doctrine of a single, simple and indissoluble soul 
was the cause and the effect of failure to recognize that 
concrete habits are the means of knowledge and 
thought. Many who think themselves scientifically 
emancipated and who freely advertise the soul for a 
Buperstition, perpetuate a. false notion of what knows, 
that is, of a separate knower. Nowadays thev usually 
3x upon consciousness in general, as a stream or process 
or entity; or else, more specifically upon sensations and 
images as the tools of intellect. Or sometimes they 
think they have scaled the last heights of realism by 
adverting grandiosely to a formal knower in general 
who serves as one term in the knowing relation; 
by dismissing psychology as irrelevant to knowledge 
and logic, they think to conceal the psychological mon- 
ster they have conjured up. 

Now it is dogmatically stated that no such concep- 
tions of the seat, agent or vehicle will go psycho! 
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ally at the present time. Concrete habits do all the I 
perceiving, recognizing, imagining, recalling, judgiqg, I 
conceiving and reasoning that is done. " Conscioiu- i 
□ess," whether as a stream or as special sensations and I 
images, expresses functions of habtts, phcownena of I 
their formation, operation, their interruption and reoi^ 1 
ganization. 

Vet habit does not, of itself, know, for it does not I 
of itself stop to think, observe or remember. Neither I 
does impulse of itself engage in reflection or conteut- I 
platioD. It just lets go. Habits by themselves are too 
organized, too insistent and determinate to need to 
indulge in inquiry or imagination. And impulses are 
too chaotic, tumultuous and confused to be able to 
know even if thcj wanted to. Habit as such is too 
definitely adapted to an environment to survey or an- 
alyze it, and impulse is too indeterminately related to 
the environment to be capable of reporting anything 
about it. Habit incorporates, enacts or overrides ob- 
jects, but it doesn't know tliem. Impulse scatters and 
obliterates them with its restless stir. A certain deli- 
cate combination of habit and impulse is requisite for 
observation, memory and judgment. Knowledge wbiclif 
is not projected against the black unknown lives in tbe| 
^mtscles, not in consciousness. 

We may, indeed, be said to know kow by means of oar 
Vfckbits. And a sensible intimation of the practical func- 
Ftion of knowledge has ted men to identify all acquired 
L practical skill, or even the instinct of animals, with 
wledge. We walk and read aloud, we gel off and 
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oa street cars, vc dress and undress, and da a thousand 
useful acts without thinkiag of them- We know some' 
thiog, Damelj, how to do them. Bergson's philosophy 
of iotuition is bardl; more than an elaborately docu- 
mented commentary on the popular conception that by 
instinct a bird knows how to build a nest and a spider 
to weave a web. But after all, this practical work 
done by habit and instinct in securing prompt and exact 
adjustment to the environment is not knowledge, except 
bj courtesy. Or. if we choose to call it knowledge — ■ 
and no one has the right to issue an ukase to the con- 
trary — then other things also called knowledge, knowl- 
edge of and about things, knowledge? that things are 
thus and so, knowledge that involves reflection and con- 
scious appreciation, remains of a different sort, unac 
counted for and undescribed. 

For it is a commonplace that the more suavely ef- 
ficient a habit the more unconsciously it operates. Oalj 
a hitch in its workings occasions emotion and provokes 
thought. Carlyle and Rousseau, hostile in tempera- 
ment and outlook, yet agree In looking at conscious- 
ness as a kind of disease, since we have no consciousness 
of bodily or mental organs as long as thcv work at case 
in perfect health. The idea of disease is, however, aside 
from the point, unless we are pessimistic enough to 
regard every slip in total adjustment of a person to its 
surroundings as something abnormal — a point of ■ 
which once more would identify well-being with perfect 
automatism. The truth is that in every waking mo- 
I mcnt, the complete balance of the organism and its 
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cnvirotunent is coDstantI; interfered with aod as con- | 
stantlj restored. Hence the " stream of coDicioiu- 
ness " in genera], and in particular that phase of it cele- 
brated by William James as alternation of flighty and 
perchings. | Life is interruptions and recoveries. | Con- ' 
iinuous interruption is not possible in the activitiea 
of an individual. Absence of perfect equilibrium is not 
equUalent to a complete crushing of organized acttT*. 
ity. When the disturbance amounts to such a pitcK 
as that, the self goes to pieces. It is like shell-shock. 
Normally, the environment remains suffiL-iently in har- 
mony with the body of organized activities to sustain 
most of them in active function. But a novel factor 
in the surroundings releases some impulse which tends 
to initiate a different and incompatible activity, to 
bring about a redistribution of the elements of organ- 
ized activity between those have been respectively 
central and subsidiary. Thus the band guided by the 
eye moves toward a surface. Visual quality is the dom- 
inant element. The hand comes in contact with an 
object. The eye does not cease to operate hut some 
unexpected quality of touch, a voluptuous smoothness 
or annoying heat, compels a readjustment in which the 
touching, handling activity strives to dominate the ac- 
tion. Now at these moments of a shifting in activity 
conscious feeling and thought arise and are accentu- 
ated. The disturbed adjustment of organism and en- 
Tironmcnt is reflected in a temporary strife which con- 
cludes in a coming to terms of the old habit and the new 
impulse. 
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In this period of redistribution impulse dctermitieJ 
[the direction of movement. It furnishes the focus aboat 
which reorganization swIrU. Our attention in short a 
rIwbjs directed forward to bring to notice something 
wliicb is imminent but which as yet escapes us. Impulse 
defines the peering, the search, the inquiry. It is, in 
logical language, the movement into the unknown. Dot 
into the immense inane of the unknown at large, but into 
that special unknown which when it is hit upon restore* 
an ordered, unified action. During this search, old 
habit supplies content, filling, definite, recognizable, 
subject-matter. It begins as vague presentiment of 
what we are going towards. As organized habits are 
definitely deployed and focused, the confused situation 
takes on form, it is " cleared up " — the essential func- 
tion of intelligence. Processes become objects. With- 
out habit there is only irritation and confused hesita- 
tion. With habit alone there is a machine-like repeti- 
tion, a duplicating recurrence of old acts. With t 
flict of habits and release of impulse tbera is conscia 
search. 



I 



We are going far afield from any direct moral issue. 
Sut the problem of the place of knowledge and judg-l 
mcnt in conduct depends upon getting the fundamenbd| 
psychology of thought straightened out. So the ex- 
cursion must be continued. We compare lifi- to a trav* 
eler faring forth. We may consider him first at a 
moment where his activity is confident, straightforward, 
organized. Uc marches on giving no direct attention to 
his path, nor thinking of his destination. Abruptly he 
is pulled up, arrested. Something is going wrong in 
his activity. From the standpoint of an onlooker, he 
has met an obstacle which must be overcome l>efore his 
behavior can be unified into a successful ongoing. From 
bis own standpoint, there is shock, confusion, perturba- 
tion, uncertainty. For the moment he doesn't know 
what hit him, as we say, nor where he is going. But 
a new impulse is stirred which becomes the starting 
point of an investigation, a looking into things, a trying 
to see them, to find out what is going on. Habits which 
were interfered with begin to get a new direction as they 
cluster about the impulse to look and see. The blocked 
habits of locomotion give him a sense of where he wat 
going, of what he had set out to do, and of the ground 
already traversed. As he looks, he sees definite things 
which are not just things at large but which are related 
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to his cours« of action. The momenhim of the activity 

(entered upon persists as a sense of direction, of aim; 
it is an anticipatory project. In short, he recollects, 
observes and plans. 

The trinity of these forecasts, perceptions and re- 
membrances form a subject-matter of discriminated 
ind identified objects. These objects represent habits 
turned inside out. They exhibit both the onward ten- 
dency of habit and the objective conditions which have 
been incorporated within it. Sensations in immediate 

i consciousness are elements of action dislocnted throu^ 
the shock of interruption. They never, however, com- 
pletely monopolize the scene; for there is a body of 
residual undisturbed habits which is reflected in remem- 
bered and perceived objects having a meaning. Thus 
out of shock and puzzlement there gradually emerges a 
figured framework of objects, past, present, future. 
These shade off variously into a vast penumbra of 
vague, unfigured things, a setting which is taken for 
granted and not at all espHcitly presented. The com- 
plexity of the figured scene in its scope and re6neraent 
of contents depends wholly upon prior habits and theii 
organization. The reason a baby can know little anil 
Ian experienced adult know much when confronting tho 
I same things is not because the latter has a " mind " 
I which the former has not, but because one has already 
med habits which the other has still to acquire. Tin 
Sitific man and the philosopher like the carpenl 
I physician and politician know with their habits 
Twith their " consciousness." The latter is eventual, 
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a source. Its occurrence marlcs a peculiarly delicate 
connection between highl; organized habits and 
organized impulses. Its contents or objects, observed, 
recollected, projected and generalized into principles, 
represent the incorporated material of habits coming 
to the surface, because habits are disintegrating at the 
touch of conflicting impulses. But they also gather 
themselres together to comprehend impulse and make 
it effective. 

This account is more or less strange as psychology 
but certain aspects of it are commonplaces in a static 
lo^cal formulation. It Is, for example, almost a tmismi 
that knowledge? is both synthetic and analytic; a set of I 
discriminated elements connected by relations. This 
combination of opposite factors of unity and difTerence* 
elements and relations, has been a standing paradox and 
mystery of the theory of knowledge. It will remain so 
until we connect the theory of knowledge with an em- 
pirically Terifiable theory of behavior. The steps of 
this connection have been sketched and we may enumer- 
ate thorn. We know at such times as habits are 
impeded, when a conflict is set up in which impulse ia 
released. So far as this impulse sets up a definite for- 
ward tendency it constitutes the forward, prospective 
character of knowledge. In this phase unity or syn- 
thesis is found. We are striving to unify our responses, 
to achieve a consistent environment which wHI restore 
unity of conduct. Unity, relations, are prospective; 
they mark out lines converging to a focus. They are 
Be* ideal." But what wc know, the objects that present 
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•■ Ihfj are cbKkcd *xt also brokm mto objects i 
dHloe ttw obatmctioo of ongoing »ctiTitj. They mre 
"real,'' not idral. Uoitj is soinethbig soogfat; split, 
dmiion is $oateiiung gires, at band. Wen- we to carr] 
the saiiK psychology into detail we should coiik api 
the fxplanalion of perceired particulars and cooceivi 
anttvmalii, of the relation of discovery and proof, t 
I durtion and deduction, the discrete and the continuooa 
Anything approaching an atJequate discussion i 
technical to be here in pla.-e. But the main 
however terhnical and abstract it may be in statement 
is of far reaching importance for everything concen 
with moral beliefs, conscience and judgments of rigU 
and wrung. 

The most general, if vaguest issue, concerns the am 
tore of the orgnn of moral knowledge. As long ai 
knowledge in general is thought to be the work of i 
Apecial agent, whether soul, eonsciouHness, intellect at 
a knower in general, there is a logical propulsion ttf 
wards postulating a special agent for knowledge ol 
moral distinctions. Consciousness and conscience have 
more thnr a verbal connection. If the former is some- 
thing in itself, a seat or power which antecedes intel- 
lectual functions, why should not the latter be also a 
unique faculty with its own separate jurisdiction? If 
reason in general is independent of empirical! 
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tie realities of human natore, such as instincU and 
ganised habits *hj should then not aUo exist a 
moral or practical reason iDdppendciit of natural op- 
eiatioos? On the other hand if it is recognixMl that' 
knowing is carried on through the medium of natural 
factors, the assumption of special agencies for moral ( 
knowing becomes oatlawed and incredible. Now the 
matter of the existence or noa-existencc of such special 
agencies u no technically remote matter. The belief 
in a separate organ involves belief in a separate and 
iadepeniit-nt suhject-matter. The question fundameo- \ 
tally at issue is nothing more or less than whether I 
moral values, regulations, principles and objects form | 
a separate and independent domain or whether thej are 1 
part aod parcel of a normal development of a life \ 
process. 

These considerations explain why the denial of a 
separate organ of knowledge, of a separate instinct or 
impulse toward knowing, is not the wilful philistinism 
it is sometimes alleged to be. There is of course a sense 
in which there is a distinctive impulse, or rather habit- 
ual disposition, to know. But in the same sense there 
is an impulse to aviate, to run a typewriter or write 
stories for magazines. Some activities result in knowl-l 
edge, as others result in these other things. The result 
may be so important as to induce distinctive attention to 
the activities in order to foster them. From on incident, 
almost a by-product, attaimnent of truth, physical, so- 
cial, moral, may become the leading characteristic of 
B activities. Under such circumstances, they be- 
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come tramfonned. Knowing is then a distinctive sctiv* 
ity, with its own ends and its peculiarly adapted pro* 
cesses. All this is a matter of course. Having hit 
'upon knowledge accidentally, as it were, and the prod- 
uct being liked and its importance noted, knowledge- 
getting becomes, upon occasion, a definite occupation. 
And education confirms the disposition, as it may con- 
firm that of a musician or carpenter or tennis- 
player. But there is no more an original separate i 
pulse or power in one case than in the other. Everj 
habit is impiJaJve, that is projective, urgent, and the 
habit of knowing is no exception. 

The reason for insisting on this fact is not failun 
to appreciate tlie distinctive value of knowledge wheii, 
once it comes into existence. This value is so immense' 
it may be culled unique. The aim of the discussion i 
not to subordinate knowing to some hard, prosaic utilt* 
tarian end. The reason for insistence upon the deriv*-' 
tive position of knowing in activity, roots in a sense foT 
fact, and in a realization that the doctrine of a scp&-: 
rate original power and impulse of knowledge cuts' 
knowledge off from other phases of human nature, anA 
results in its non-naturul treatment. The isolation of 
intellectual disposition from concrete empirical fact«p 
of biological impulse and habit-formation entails a de^ 
nial of the continuity of mind with nature. Aristotle 
asserted that the faculty of pure knowing enters a msB 
from without as through a door. Many since his day 
have asserted that knowing and doing have no intrinsis 
connection with each other. Reason is asserted to hav* 





BO responsibility to experience ; conscience is said to be 
a sublinie oracle independent of education and social in- 
flneacea. All of these yiews follow aaturall; from a 
failure to recognize that all knowing, judgment, beLef 
represent an acquired result of the workings of natural i 
impulses in connection with enTironment. 

Upon the ethical side, as has been intimated, the mat- 
ter at issue concerns the nature of conscienire. Ccm- 
science has been asserted by orthodos moralists to be 
aoique in origin and subject-matter. The same view ia 
embodied by implication in all those popular methods 
of moral training which attempt to fix rigid authorita- 
tive notions of right and wrong hj disconnecting moral 
judgments from the aids and tests which are used io 
other forms of knowledge. Thus it has been asserted 
that conscience is an originnl faculty of illumination 
which (if it has not been dimmed by indulgence in sin) 
shines upon moral truths and objects and reveals them 
without effort for precisely what thej arc. Those who 
hold this view differ enormously among themselves as 
to the nature of the objects of conscience. Some hold 
them to be general principles, others individual acts, 
others the order of worth among motives, others the 
sense of duty in general, others the unqualified author- 
ity of right. Still others carry the implied logic of 
authority to conclusion, and identify knowledge of 
moral truths with a divine supernatural revelation of a 
code of commandments. 

But among these diversities there is agreement about 
fundamental. There must be a separate non- 




natural faculty of moral kaowledgc because the thi 
to be known, the matters of right and wrong, good 
evil, obligation and responsibilitjr, form a separate 
main, §eparate that is fiom that of ordinary action 
its usual human and social significance. The latter ac- 
tivities may be prudential, political, scientific, economic. 
But, from th« standpoint of tlicsc theories, they have 
uo moral meaning until Uicy are brought under the 
purview of this separate unique department of our 
nature. It thus turns out that the so-called intuitional 
I theories of moral knowledge concentrate in themselves 
[ all the ideas which are subject to criticism in these 
pages: Namely, the assertion that morality is distinct 
I in origin, working and destiny from the natural ati 
ture and career of human nature. This fact is the 
cuse, if excuse he desired, for a seemingly technif 
excursion that links intellectual activity with the 
joint operation of habit and impulse. 
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So for the discasaioa has ignored the f&ct that there 
ts on influential school of moralists (best represented 
in cooteoiporary thought b; the utilitarians) which 
also insists upon the natural, empirical character of 
moral judgments and beliefs. But unfortunately this 
school has folloved a false psychology ; and has tended, 
by calling out a reaction, actually to strengthen the 
hands of those who persist in assigning to morals a 
separate domain of action and in demanding a separate 
agent of moral knowledge. The essentials of this false 
psychology consist in two traits. The first, that knowl- 
edge originates from sensations (instead of from habits 
and impulses); and the second, that judgment about 
good and evil in action consists in calculation of agree- 
able and disagreeable consequences, of profit and loss. 
It is not surprising that this view seems to many to 
degrade morals, as well as to br false to facts. If the 
logical outcome of an empirical view of moral knowledge 
is that all morality is concerned with calculating what 
is expedient, politic, prudent, measured by consequences 
in the ways of pleasurable and painful sensations, then, 
say moralists of the orthodox school, we will have 
naught to do with such a sordid view : It is a reductioa 
to the absurd of it* premisses. We will have a aqM^ 
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rate department for morals and a separate 
moral kaowledge. 

Our first problem is then to investigate the nature 
of ordinary judgments upon what it is best or wise to 
do, or, in ordinary language, the nature of deliberatii 
Wc begin with a summary assertion that deliberation 
a dramatic rehearsal (in imagination) of various coi 
peting possible lines of action. It starts from the 
hlocking of efficient overt action, due to that conflict 
of prior habit and newly released impulse to which ref- 
erence has been made. Then each habit, each impi 
involved in the temporary suspense of overt actii 
takes its turn in being tried out. Deliberation i 

I experiment in finding out what the various lines of 
sible action are really like. It is an experiment 
making various combinations of selected elements of 
habits and impulses, to see what the resultant action 
vould be like if it were entered upon. But the trial is 
in imagination, not in overt fact. The experiment is 
carried on by tentative rehearsals in thought which do 
not affect physical facts outside the body. Thought 
runs ahead and foresees outcomes, and thereby avoids 
having to await the instruction of actual failure and 
disaster. An act overtly tried out is irrevocable, itii 
consequences cannot be blotted out. An act tried oh 
in imagination is not final or fatal. It is retrievable. ' 
Each conflicting habit and impulse takes its turn in 
projecting itself upon the screen of imagination. It 
unrolls a picture of its future history, of the career it 
. would have if it were given head. Although 
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hibition is checked by the pressure of contrary propul- 
sive tendencies, this very inhibition gj\es habit a chance 
at maoifestatioD in thought. Deliberation means pre- 
cisely that activity ig disintegrated, and that its various 
elements hold one another up, A\'hile none has foree 
enough to become the center of a re-directed activity, 
or to dominate a course of action, each lias enough 
power to check others from exercising mastery. Activ-1 
itj does not cease in order to give way to reflection;' 
activity is turned from execution into intra-organic I 
channels, resulting in dramatic rehearsal. 

If activity were directly exhibited it would result in 
certain experiences, contacts with the environment. It 
would succeed by making environing objects, things and 
persons, co-partners in its forward movement; or else 
it would run against obstacles and be troubled, pos- 
sibly defeated. These experiences of contact with ob- I 
jects and their qualities give meaning, character, to an | 
otherwise fluid, unconscious activity. We find out what 
seeing means by the objects which are seen. They con- 
stitute the significance of visual activity which would 
otherwise remain a blank. " Pure " activity is for con- 
sciousness pure emptiness. It acquires a content or 
fllling of meanings only in static termini, what it cornea 
to rest in, or in the obstacles which check its onwaitl 
movement and deflect it. As has been remarked, the ob- 
ject is that which objects. 

There is no difference in this respect between a risible 
course of conduct and one proposed in deliberation, 
have no direct consciousness of what we purpose 
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to do. We can judge its nuture. itssign its mea: 
only by following it into the situations whither it l 
noting the objects against which it tubs and seeing ti 
they rebuff or unexpectedly encourage it. In imagi 
tion as in fact we know a road only by what we see I 
we travel on it. Moreover the objects which prick c 
the course of a proposed act until we can see its desig 
also serve to direct eventual overt activity. Every ' 
jcct bit upon as the habit traverses its imaginary pi 
has a direct effect upon existing activities. It reii 
forces, inhibits, redirects habits already working i 
stirs up others which hud nnt previously 
entered in. In thought as well as in overt action, 
objects experienced tn following out a course of actio^ 
attract, repel, satisfy, annoy, promote and retard 
Thus deliberation proceeds. To say that at last it 
ceases is to say that choice, decision, takes place. 

What then is choice? Simply hitting in imagination 
upon an object which furnishes an adequate stimulus 
to the recovery of overt action. Choice is made as soon 
as some habit, or some combination of elements of habits 
and impulse, finds a way fully open. Then energy is 
released. The mind is made up, composed, unified. As 
long as deliberation pictures shoals or rocks or trouble- 
gales as marking the route of a contemplated 
voyage, deliberation goes on. But when the various 
factors in action fit harmoniously together, when imag- 
ination finds no annoying hindrance, when there is a 
picture of open seas, filled sails and favoring winds, the 
voyage is definitely entered upon. This decisive direc- 
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ooB at action iiMtil nln laioiee. It js ■ gr^Kl tmr te 
MippuB g Hmt «c lw«e DO pref erenea until tfaenr n a 
cboux. Wt are ahmja hi Med beiap, *— "^Tni; in oae 
dinctian ratiier tbm ■ p athrr . Hie orcaBiBB tf de- I 
Iflieralion u an cscMt of pr g fer gaegt. not na t ur al | 
iqiatliT or as a faaeaee of Hking^ We want tlimg» tbat 
are incompat&le with one anotber: tbcrcfon; wr haw 
to make a Aaiee of ^at «e vKaBgr want, of Dk oonme 
of BctMrn, that is, whidi Boat IoUt rdeaacs actiritiea. 
Cboioe is not the tuoniyre of prrfg r c n w out of bidif- I 
fereoce- It is the uuugcuDe of a unified prefvr«a» otit ] 
of competiitg prrftiwc ea. Biaeee tbat bad beld ooc 
Bsotber in che^ new, tcatporsrilj at least, nunforoe 
one another, and eonatilate a tuu&d attitucle. The 
moment arrives vhoi imaginatiini pictures an objective 
(wnseqomce of actioo which supplie* an adequak: stin- 
uhu and releaaes drfinitivt actiuii. Ail d^liberatioo ja ( 
a search for a wag to act, not for a fiiud lenninus. Ita 
office is to facilitate rttmolation. 

Hettc« there is reaaonafalc and unreasonabk cbotoeJ 
The object thought of majr BtmplT stimulate sonw iak-l 
poise or habit to a pitch of intensitr where it is tem-| 
porarilj irresistible. It then overrideB all competitors 
i.nd secures for itself Uie kole right of waj. The object 
looms large in imagiDaticm; it iweQg to fill the field. It 
allows no room for alternatives ; it absorbs us, en- 
raptures us, carries as awav, sweeps us off our feet bf 
its own attractive force. Then choice is arbitrarv, uo- 
reasonable. fiat the object thought of may be ooe | 
^^lich stimulate! bj nnif jiti£, harmonizing, different ' 
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oompctingf tendencies. It may reUaM an activitv it 
wifich ell aro fulfilled, not indeed, in their original forn^ 
but in a " sublimntcd " fashion, that is in a way whi 
modiflei the original direction of each by redactng I 
to a compunent along with othen in an aetion of trai 
formed quality- Nothrnff ii more extraordinary thai 
the delicAey, promptnejm niid ingenuity with which d 
liberation ii capable of making eliminations and re* 
cumliiiiations in projecting the course of a. possibk 
.activity. To every nhade of imagined circumstance 
there in a vibrnting response; and to every complex sit- 
uation n sensitiveness ni to its integrity, a feeling t 
•rhethrr it does justice to all facts, or overrides i 
to the advantage of others. Decision is reasonabh 
when delilirrHtion is so conducted. There may 
error in the result, but It comes from lack of data not 
from ineptitude In handling them. 

Tliese facts give us the key to the old controversy] 
as to the renpective places of desire and reason in con- 
duct. It is notorious that some moralists have de* 
plored the influence of desire; they have found the heart 
of strife iH'twecn good and evil in the conflict of desiiC 
with rrnson, in which the former has force on its sidi 
■nd the latter authority. But reasonableness is in fact 
a quality of an effective relationship nniong desire 
Tather than a thing opposed to desire. It signifies tbC 
order, perspective, proportion which is achieved, during 
deliberation, out of a diversity of earlier incompatible 
preferences. Choice is reasonable when it induces iw 
to act reasonably; that is, with regard to the clainif 
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of eftch of the compctiag habits and impalwe. Iliw 
trnpltes, of course, tl»t prreei»rc of r comprch«»siw ob* 
ject, one vtuch coordinates, oTg*mTCA and functioni 
eacb factor of the situation which guvt rise to conflict, 
sospense and ddiberation. TTiis is as Inw wlten some 
" bad " impobos and habits enter in as when approved 
ODes require unification. Wc have already 8«>en the 
effects of choking them off, of efforts nt dir<ect lup- 
pression. Bad habits ean be subdued only br beiogf 
utilized as elements in a new, more gvn«rou» and con)-| 
prehensive scheme of action, and gooti ones be pine*| 
served from rol only by similar use. 

The nature nf the strife of reason and passion ia 
well stated by William James. The cue nf pnH^ion, he 
says in effect, is to keep iniaj{ination dwelling upon 
those objects which are congenial to it. which feed it, 
and whith by feeding it intensify its force, until it 
crowds out all thought of other objects. An impulie 
or habit which is strongly emotional mngniRea all ob* 
jects that are congruous with it and smothprs thwe 
which are opposed whenever they present Ihemsplves. A 
passionate activity learns to work itself up arfifleially 
• — as Oliver Cromwell indulged in fits of nng»T when 
he wanted to do things that his conscience wmild not 
justify. A presentiment is fi-lt that if the thought of 
contrary objects is allowed to get a lodgment in imagi- 
nation, these objects will work and work to chtll and 
frvert out the ardent passion of the moment. 

The conclusion is not that the emotional, passionatA 
> of action can be or should be eliminat<>d in he- 
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W sTMpadiy. wink to ntioaafiae wjmp^hrj tbue i 
■wdfJ caotioM of uuriM J Ij , cntfiB, rapnt far I 
frmrfoB «f othiri rfjipniitiof vlbdi nafce objed 
■hida tMbae* Lfaow caOed np b; sjapatfaj, mm) pw 
ttBt Hj Ay g f tipa iato — a dii n ■ e«H«»t 
dtinc in' of cf tB C ft , BatrnwCtj, ooee non, is not | 
forec to nrolw >gmi>t mpabe aad hahit. It is I 
•tt«JiflB«nt of ■ woricing haimoaj- amin^ dircrK ( 

I. ** RMson " Bs ■ Doua Bonifies Uk happv cooper^ 
fttioa of a multitude of diipoaitions, nich as sympathy 
eurioiil;. rzplorntion, cxpcrim«ntatioa, frankness, j 
suit — to follow thin^ throo^i — cirmmspection, I 
look about at the context, etc., etc. The elaborate 071 
tenu of Kienct arc bom not of reason but oF impulse! 
at first slight and flickering; impulses to handle, movl 
about, to hunt, to uncover, to mix things separated and 
divide thing* cnmbined, to talk and to listen. Method 
U their efTeotunl orgnnizatioD into continuous disp 
titioni of inquiry, developmtnt and testing. It < 
after these nctfl and because of their consequences 
Rcaion, the rational attitude, is the resulting disposi 
tion, not n rcady-nmdc antecedent which can be in 
vokcd at will and set into movement. The man wbl 
would intelligently cultivate intelligence vlll widen, no 
narrow, liiii life of ntrong impulses while aiming at tbet 
hnppj coincidence in operation. 

The clew of impulse ts, as we say, to start some 
thing. It U in a hurry. It rushes us oiT our feet. I 
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leaves BO time for examination, mcmorv ami fon*ight. 
But the clew of rcftson is, as the phrase aUo got», to 
stop and think. Force, hovever, is required to stop the 
ongoing of a habit or impulse. This is supplied b; 
another habit. The resulting period of delay, of sus- 
pended and postponed overt action, is the period in 
which octivities that are refused direct outlet project 
iinaginat.ive counterparts. It signifies, in tectinicftl 
phrase, the mediation of impulse. For an isolated im- 
pulse ii immediate, narrowing the world down to the 
directly present. Variety of competing tendencies en- 
larges the world. It brings a diversity of considera- 
tions before the mind, and enables action to take place 
finally in view of an object generously conceived and 
delicately refined, composed by a long procen" of 
selections and combinations. In popular phrase, to be 
deliberate is to be slow, unhurried. It taltcs time to put 
objects in order. 

There are however vices of reflection as well as of 
impulse. We may not look far enough ahead because 
we arc hurried into action by stresii of imptiNci hut 
we may also become overinterested in the delights of 
reflection; we become afraid of assuming the reijionsi- 
bilities of derisive choice and action, and in gcnrrnt Iw 
sicklied over by a pale cast of thought. We may be- 
come so curious about remote and nb^trnet mntlrri 
that we give only a begrudged, impatient ntlcntion to 
the things right about ns. We may fancy we are glori- 
fving the love of truth for its own sakt- whin we are 
^ntly indulging a pet occupation and slighting d'liianils 
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of the immediate situation. Men who devote themselvei 
to thinking are likelj to be unusually UDthinking id 
some respects, as for example in immediate personal re- 
lationships. A man to whom exact scholarship ia an 
absorbing pursuit may be more than ordinarily vagm '■ 
in ordinary matters. Humility and impartiality mayfl 
he shown in a specialized field, and pettiness and or-" 
rogance in dealing with other persons. " Reason " is 
not an antecedent force which serves as a panacea. It 
is a laborious achievement of habit needing to be con- 
tinually worked over. A balanced arrangement of pro- 
pulsive activities manifested in deliberation — namely, 
reason— ^^cpend 8 upon a sensitive and proportionate 
emotional sensitiveness. Only a one-sided, over-special- 
ized emotion leads to thinking of it as separate from 
emotion. The traditional association of justice and 
reason has good psychology back of it. Both imply a 
balanced distribution of thought and energy. Dehb- 
eration is irrational in the degree in which an end is 
so fixed, a passion or interest so absorbing, that the 
foresight of consequences is warped to include only 
what furthers execution of its predetermined bias, 
liberation is rational in the degree in which forethouj 
flexibly remakes old aims and habits, institutes percf 
tion and love of new ends and acts. 
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We now return to a consideration of the utilitarian 
theory according to which deliberation consists in cal- 
culation of courses of action on the basis of the profit 
and loss to which they lead. The contrast of this no- 
tion with fact is obvious. The office of deliberation is 
not to supply an inducement to act by figuring out 
where the most advantage is to be procured. It is to 
resolve entanglements in existing activity, restore con- 
tinuity, recover harmony, utilize loose impulse and re- 
direct habit. To this end observation of present con- 
ditions, recollection of previous situations are devoted. 
Deliberation has its beginning in troubled activity and! 
its conclusion in choice of a course of action which \ 
straightens it out. It no more resembles the casting-up 
of accounts of profit and loss, pleasures and pains, than 
an actor engaged in drama resembles a clerk recording 
debit and credit items in his ledger. 

The primary fact is that man is a being who responds 
in action to the stimuli of the environment. This fact 
is complicated in deliberation, but it certainly is not 
abolished. We continue to react to an object presented 
in imagination as we react to objects presented in ob- 
servation. The baby does not move to the mother's 
breast because of calculation of the advantages of 
warmth and food over against the pains of effort. Nor 
IM 
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does the miser seek gold, nor the architect strive 1 
make plam, nor the physician to heal, because of x 
onings of comparative advantage and disadvanta 
Habit, occupation, furnishes the necessity of forwai 
action in one caac as instinct does in the other, 
not act from reasoning ; but reasoning puts before i 
I objects which are not directly or sirnsibly present, ■ 
/that wc then may react directly to these objects, wifli 
I aversion, attraction, indifference or attachment, pn 
Icisely as wc would to the same objects if they wei 
'physically present. In the end it results in a case C 
(direct stimulus and response. In one case the stimuliri 
lis presented at once through sense; in the other c 
j'lB indirectly reached through memory and constructit 
/ imagination. But tliL- matter of directness and 
I directness concerns the nay the stimulus is reached,' 
I not the way in which it operates. 

Joy and sufTering, pain and pleasure, the agreeable 
and disagreeable, play tiieir considerable role in de- 
liberation. Not, however, by way of a calculated es- 
timate of future delights and miseries, but by way of 
esperiencing present ones. The reaction of joy and 
sorrow, elation and depression, is as natural a response 
to objects presented in imagination as to those pre- 
sented in sense. Complacency and annoyance follow 
hard at the heels of any object presented in image as 
they do upon its sensuous experience. Some objects 
when thought of are congruent to our existing state 
of activity. They fit in, they are welcome. They agree, 
or are agreeable, not as matter of calculation but as 
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lattcr of experienced fact. Other objects rasp; they 
cut across activity; they are tiresome, hateful, ua- 
welcome. They disagree with the existing trend of 
activity, that is, they are disagreeable, and in no other 
way Umn as a bore who prolongs his visit, a dun we 
can't pay, or a pestiferous mosquito who goes on buzz- 
ing. We do not think of future losses and cxpansions.t 
We think, through imagination, of objects into which! 
in the future some course of action will run, and we i 
are now delighted or depressed, pleased or pained at ( 
what is presented. This running commentary of likes I 
and dislikes, attractions ond disdains, joys and sor- I 
rows, reveals to any man who is Intelligent enough to 
note them and to study their occasions his own char- 
acter. It instructs him as to the composition and di-J 
rection of the activities that make him what he is. Toi 
know what jars an activity and what agrees with it is\ 

IJto know something important about that activity and 
kbout ourselves. 
Some one may ask what practical difference it makes j 
whether we are influenced by calculation of future joys ] 
jind annoyanctj or by experience of present ones. To 
such a question one can hardly reply except in the 
words " All the difference in the world." In the first 
place, no difference can be more important than that 
which concerns the nature of the gubjcct-matter of de- 
liberation. Tlie calculative theory would have it that 
this subject-matter is future feelings, sensations, and 
that actions and thought are external means to get 
and avoid these sensations. If such a theory has any 
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practical influence, il is to advise a persoo to conccn* 
trate upon his own most subjective and private fcclingu- 
It gives bini no choice except between a sickly intro- 
spection and an intricate calculus of remote, inacccsU' 
ble and indeterminate results. In fact, deliberation, 
a tentative trying-out of various courses of actioOt 
outlooking. It flies toward and settles upon object! 
situations not upon feelings. No doubt we sometimes 
fall to deliberating upon the effect of action upon oai 
future feelings, thinking of a situation mainlj (vith ref' 
erence to the comforts and discomforts it will excite in 
U8. But these momenta are precisely our sentimental 
moments of self-pity or self-gloriflcation. They con- 
N3uce to morbidity, sophbtication, isolation from othen: 
while facing our acts in terms of their objective coi 
ecquences leads to enlightenment and to constderatioa 
of others. The first objection therefore to deliberation 
as a calculation of future feelings is that, if it is con- 
sistently adhered to, it makes an abnormal case 
Etandard one. 

If however an objective estimate is attempt 
thought gets speedily lost in a task impossible 
adiievemcnt. Future pleasures and pains are infli 
eneed by two factors which are independent of presi 
choice and effort. They depend upon our own state 
some future moment and upon the surrounding ci 
cumstances of that moment. Both of these are 
ables which change independently of present resolve 
action. They are much more important determinant 
of future sensations than is anything which can now 
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calmlated. Things sweet in anticipatioii are bitter la 
actiuJ tAste. things we now turn from in aversion ftia 
welcome at another moment in our career. IndepeiKl* 
eotlv of deep changes in character, such as from merci- 
fulness to callousness, from fretfulness to cheerfulness^ 
there are unavoidable changes in the wasing and wan- 
ing of activity. A child pictures a future of unlimited 
toys and unrestricted sweetmeats. An adult pictures an 
object as giving pleasure while he is empty while the 
thing arrives in a moment of repletion. A sympathetic 
person reckons upon the utilitarian basis the pains of 
others as a debit Item in his calculations. But why not 
harden himself so that others' sufferings won't count? 
AVhy not foster an arrogant cruelty so that the suf- 
fering of others which will follow from one's own action 
will fall on the credit side of the reckoning, be pleasur- 
able, all to the good? 

Future pleasures and pains, even of one's own, ar« | 
among the things most elusive of calculation. Of oil 
things they lend themselves least readily to anything 
approaching a mathematical calculus. And the further 
into the future we extend our view, and the more the 
pleasures of others enter into the account, the more 
hopeless does the problem of estimating future conse- 
quences become. All of the elements become more and 
more indeterminate. Even if one could form a fairly 
accurate picture of the things that give pleasure to 
most people at the present moment — an exceedingly 
difficult task — he cannot foresee the detailed cJrcum- 
, itanccs which will give a decisive turn to enjoyment at 
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fotore times and remote places. Do [Measures doe 
defective education or Dnrefined dispositioD, to ■ 
nothing of the pleasures of sensuality and brutalt 
rack the same as those of cultivated persoos Lai 
acute social sensitiveness? The onW reason Vte 
possibtlitv of the hedonistic calculus is not seir-erident 
i is that theorists in considering it UDConsciousIj sqV 

istitate for calculation of future pleasures an apprect** 
tion of present ones, a present realization in 
tioo of future objective situations. 

For, in truth, a man's judgment of future joys 
iSorrows is hut a projection of what now satisfies 
I annoys him. A man of considerate disposition nov 
feels hurt at the thought of an act bringing harm t* 
others, and so he is on the lookout for consequences of 
that sort, ranking them as of high importance. BO' 
may even be so abnormally sensitive to such 
qnences that he is held back from needed vigorous 
tion. He fears to do the things which are For the red. 
■welfare of others because be shrinks from the thought, 
of the pain to be inflicted upon them by needed mcaa*- 
ures. A man of an executive type, engrossed In carry- 
ing through a scheme, will react in present emotion t» 
everything concerned with its external success ; the pain 
its execution brings to others will not occur to him, 
if it does, his mind will easily glide over it. This sort 
of consequence will seem to him of slight import; 
in comparison with the commercial or political change* 
which bulk in his plans. What a man foresees and faila 
I to foresee, what he appraises highly and at a low rat^ 
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latioH aad aibMiiiilialiiiii It was i .tBma i»e d not witb 
^■'■■*i^^g &e boBcj ai tbr paaning mtaatad. but witb 
fanafinf iaqwavd bees and cuaatinctiqg bivea. 
After aS, tbe liijtet ti foresigfat i 
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iBot to predict tho future. It is to ascertain the t 
iag of present activities and to secure, so far as p 
■ible, a present activity with a unified meaning. Vfe are 
not the creators of heaven and earth ; we have ao re- 
sponsibility for their operations save as their irotions 
are altered bj our movementB. Our concern is with 
the significance of that slight fraction of total activity 
which starts from ourselves. The best laid plans of 
men as well as of mice gang aglee; and for the same 
reason: Inability to dominate the future. The power 

I of man and mouse is infinitely constricted in comparison 
with the power of events. Men always build better or 
worse than they know, for their acts are taken op into 
the broad sweep of events. 

I Hence the problem of dehberation is not to calculate 
future happenings but to appraise present proposed 
actions. We judge present desires and habits by their 
tendency to produce certain consequences. It is our 
business to watch the course of our action so as to see 
what is the significance, the import of our habits and 
dispositions. The future outcome is not certain. But 
neither is it certain what the present fire will do in the 
future. It may be unexpectedly fed or extinguished. 
But its tendency is a knowable matter, what it will do 
under certain circumstances. And so we know what is 
the tendency of malice, charity, conceit, patience. We 
know by observing their consequences, bv recollecting 
what we have observed, by using that recollection in 
constructive imaginative forecasts of the futore, bjr 
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using the thought of fatnre coosequence to teQ the 
quality of the act now proposed. 

Deliberation is not calculation of iodctcmuDate fa* 
ture results. The present, not the future, is ours. No 
shrewdness, no store of information wiD make it ours- 
But by constant vatchfulness coaceroing the tendency 
of acts, bj noting disparities between former judgments 
and actual outcomes, and tracing that part of the dis- 
parity that was due to de6ciency and excess in dispo- 
sition, we come to know the meaning of present acts, 
and to guide them in the light of that meaning. The 
moral is to develop conscientiousness, ability to judge 
the significance of what we are doing and to use that 
judgment in directing what we do, not by means of 
direct cultivation of something called conscience, or 
reason, or a faculty of moral knowledge, but by fos- 
tering those impulses and habits which experience has 
shown to make us sensitive, generous, imaginative, im- 
partial in perceiving the tendency of our inchoate dawn- 
ing activities. Every attempt to forecast the future is 
subject in the end to the auditing of present concrete 
impulse and habit. Therefore the important thing is 
the fostering of those habits and impulses which lead to 
a broad, just, sympathetic surrey of situations. 

The occasion of deliberation, that is of the attempt \ 
to find a stimulus to complete overt action in thought 
of some future object, is confusion and uncertainty 
in present activities. A similar diviiiion in activi- 
ties and need of a like deliberative activity for Um 
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lie of recovery of unity is sure to recur, lo recur ogaia 
t and again, no matter how wise the decision. Even the 
4 most comprehensive deliberation leading to the most 

i momentous choice only fixes a disposition which has to 
be continuously applied in new and unforeseen condi- 
tions, re-adapted by future deliberations. Always our 
old habits and dispositions carry us into new fields. 
We have to be always learning and releaming the mean- 
ing of our active tendencies. Does not this redun 
moral life to the futile toil of a Sisyphus who is for- 
ever rolling a stone uphill only to have it roll bock so 
that he has to repeat his old task? Yes, judged from 
progress made in a control of conditions which shall 
stay put and which excludes the necessity of future de- 
?ibcrations and reconsiderations. No, because contin- 
ual search and esperimentation to discover the mean- 
ing of changing activity, keeps activity alive, growing 
in significance. The future situation involved in delib- 
eration is of necessity marked by contingency. What 
it will be in fact remains dependent upon conditions that 
escape our foresight and power of regulation. But 
Iforesight wKicIi draws liberally upon the lessons of past 
■ experience reveals the tendency, the meaning, of present 
faction; and, once more, it is this present meaning rather 
I than the future outcome which counts. Iroa^native 
forethought of the probable consequences of a proposed 
act keeps that act from sinking below consciousness intoj 
routine habit or whimsical brutality. It preserves I 
meaning of that act alive, and keeps it growing i 
depth and refinement of meaning. There is no limit t 
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the amount of meaning which reflective and meditative 
habit is capable of importing into even simple actSy 
just as the most splendid successes of the skilful execu- 
tive who manipulates events may be accompanied by an 
incredibly meager and superficial consciousness. 



The reaeon for dividing cooduct into two distinct 
regions, one of expediency and the other of mor&litj, 
disappears when the psychology that identifies onli- 
nitrj deliberation nith calculation is disposed of. Then 
is seen to be but one issue involved in all refiection npon 
conduct: The rectifying of present troubles, the hai^ 
monizing of present incompatibilities by projecting & 
course of nctiun which gathers into itself the meaning 
of them all. The recognition of the true psychology 
also reveals to us the nature of good or satisfaction. 

[Good consists in the meaning that is experienced to 

I belong to an activity when conflict and entanglement 
of various incompatible impulses and habits terminate 

j in a unified orderly release in action. This human good, 
being a fulfilment conditioned upon thought, differs 
from the pleasures which an animal nature — of coui 
WD also remain nnimals so far as we do not think — hi 
upon accidentally. Moreover there is a genuine 
ferencc between a false goad, & spurious satisfaction, 
and a " true" good, and there is an empirical test tor 
discovering the difference. The unification which ends 
thought in act may be only a superficial compromise, 
not a real decision but a postponement of the issue. 
Many of our so-called decisions are of this nature. Or 

■ it may present, as ve have seen, a victory of a 
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irarilj intense impulse over its rivals, a unitj by op- " 
prcssion and suppression, not by coordination. These > 
seeming unifications which are not unifications of fact 
are revealed by the event, by subsequent occurrences. ' 
It is one of the penalties of evil choice, perhaps the chief 
penalty, that the wrong-doer becomes more and more in- 
capable of detecting these objective revelations of 
himself. 

In quality, the good is never twice alike, | It never | 
copies itself. It is new every morning, fresh every 
evening. It is unique in its every presentation For iti 
marks the resolution of a distinctive complication oft 
competing habits and impulses which can never repeat ( 
itself. Only with a habit rigid to the point of immo- 
bility could exactly the same good recur twice. And 
with such rigid routines the same good does not after 
all recur, for it does not even occur. There is no con- 
sciousness at all, either of good or bad. Rigid habits 
gink below the level of any meaning at all. And since 
we live in a moving world, they plunge us finally against 
conditions to which they are not adapted and so ter^ 
minatc in disaster. 

To utilitarianism with all its defects belongs the dis- 
tinction of enforcing in an unforgettable way the fact 
that moral good, like every good, consists in a satis- 
faction of the forces of human nature, in welfare, hap- 
piness. To Bentham remains, in spite of all crudities 
and eccentricities, the imperishable renown of forcing 
borne to the popular consciousness that " conscience," 
Wtelligence applied to in moral matters, is too often 
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not intelligence but is veiled caprice, dogmatic i 
dixitiim, vested class interest. It is truly 
only as it contributes to relief of misery and promo- 
tion of happiness. An esuminatioo of utilitarianism 
brings out tiuwever tlie catastrophe involved in thinkiag 
of the good to witich intelligence is pertinent as coStfl 
sisting in future pleii&ures and pains, and moral tv^ 
flection as their algebraic calculus. It emphasizes the 
contrast between such conceptions of good and of in- 
telligence, and the facts of human nature according to 
which good, happiness, is found in the present meaning 
of activity, depending upon the proportion, order and 
freedom introduced into it by thought as it discovers 
objects which release and unify otherwise contending 
elements. 

An adequate discussion of why utilitarianism with its 
just insight into the central place of good, and its 
ardent devotion to rendering morals more intelligent 
and more equitably human took its onesided course (and 
thereby provoked an intensified reaction to transcen- 
dental and dogmatic morals) would take us far afield 
into social conditions and the antecedent history of 
thought. We can deal with only one factor, the domi- 
nation of intellectual interest by economic considera- 
tions. The industrial revolution was bound in any ease 
to give a new direction to thought. It enforced liberation 
from other-worldly concerns by fixing attention upon 
the possibility of the betterment of this world through 
control and utilization of natural forces; it opened up 
marvelous possibilities in industry and i 
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new sociaj conditions conducive to invention, ingenuity^ 
enterprise, constructive energy and an irapersonal habit 
of mind dealing with mechanisms rather than appear- 
ances. But new movements do not start in a new and 
clear flcld. The contest of old institutioos and corre- 
sponding habits of thought persisted. The new move- 
ment was perverted in thcorjr because prior establiAhed 
conditions deflected it in practice. Thus the new in- 
dustrialism was largely the old feudalism, living in • 
bank instead of a castle and brandishing the check of 
credit instead of the sword. 

An old tlii-ological doctrine of total depravity was 
continued and carried over in the idea of an inherent 
laziness of human nature which rendered it averse to 
useful work, unless bribed by expectations of pleasure, 
or driven by fears of pains. This being the " incen- 
tive" to action, it followed that the ofSce of reason it 
only to enlighten the search for good or gain by instJ- 
tnting a more exact calculus of profit and loss. HapjM- 
ness was thus identified with a masimum net gain of 
pleasures on the basis of analogy with business con- 
ducted for pecuniary profit, and directed by means of 
a science of accounting dealing with quantities of re- 
ceipts and expenses expressed in definite monetary 
units.* For business was conducted as matter of fact 
with primary reference to procuring gain and averting 
loss. Gain and loss were reckoned in terms of units of 
tbp BOggivtion of tbi 
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money, assumed to be fixed and equal, exactly compi 
able whether losa or gain occurred, while business for 
sight reduced future prospects to definitely measure 
forms, to dollars and cents. A dollar is a doOar, pai 
present or future ; and every business transaction, evei 
expenditure and consumption of time, energy, good 
is, in theory, capable of esact statement in terms i 
dollars. Generalize this point of view into the noti 
that gain is the object of all action ; that gain takes t 
form of pleasure; that there are definite, commena 
rable units of pleasure, which are exactly ofTset by unit 
of pain (loss), and the working psychology of i 
Benthamite school is at hand. 

Now admitting that the device of money account! 
makes possible more exact estimates of the consequence 
of many acts tlian is otherwise possible, and that i 
cordingly the use of money and accounting inay work, 
triumph for the application of intelligence in daily a; 
fairs, yet there exists a difference in kind between bui 
ness calculation of profit and loss and deliberation upc 
what purposes to form. Some of these differences ai 
inherent and insuperable. Others of them are due ( 
the nature of present business conducted for pecuniar 
profit, and would disappear if business were conducte 
primarily for service of needs. But it is important i 
see Aoa in the latter case tlie assimilation of businet 
accounting and normal deliberation would occur. Fo 
it would not consist in making deliberation identic* 
with calculation of loss and gain; it would proceed i 
the opposite direction. It would make accounting an 
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^Wtditing a subordinate factor in discovering the mean- 
ing of present activity. Calculation would be a means 
of stating future results more exactly and objectively 
and thus of making action more humane. Its function 
would be that of statistirg in all social science. 

But first as to the inherent difference between de- 
liberation regarding business profit and loss and de- 
liberation about ordinary conduct. The distinction be- 
tween wide and nacfow use of reason has already been 
noted. The latter holds a fixed end in view and de- 
liberates only upon means of reaching it. The former 
regarris the end-in-view In deliberation as tentative and 
permits, nay encourages the coming into view of con- 
sequences which will transform it and create a new 
purpose and plan. Now business calculation is obvi- 
ously of the kind where the end is taken for granted 
and does not enter into deliberation. It resembles the 
case in which a man has already made his final decision. 
Bay to take a walk, and deliberates only upon what 
walk to take. His end-in-view already exists; it is not 
questioned. The question is as to comparative advan- 
tages of this tramp or that. Deliberation is not free 
but occurs within the limits of a decision reached by 
some prior deliberation or else fiscd by unthinking rou- 
tine. Suppose, however, that a man's question is not 
which path to walk upon, but whether to walk or to 
stay with a friend whom continued confinement has ren' 
dercd peevish and uninteresting as a companion. The 
utilitarian theory demands that in the latter case the 
two alternatives still be of the same kind, alike in qual- 
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itjr, that their ooly difference be a quantttstive one, of 
plus or minus in plensure. This assumptioo that aJl 
desires and dispositions, all habits and impulses, are 
the same in quality is equivalent to the assertion that 
DO real or significant conflict among them is possible; 
&nd hence there is no need of discovering an object and 
an activity vhich will bring them into unity. It asserts 
by implication that there is no genuine doubt oi 
pense as to the meauiag of any impulse or habit. ' 
meaning is ready-made, fixed: pleasure. The 
" problem " or doubt is as to the amount of pleasoi 
(or pain) that is involved. 

This assumption does violence to fact. The poigi 
ancy of situations that evoke re6ection lies in the fmt 
that we really do not know the meaning of the tea 
dencies that are pressing for action. Wc have 
search, to experiment. Deliberation is a work of c 
covery. Conflict is acute; one Impulse carries us < 
way into one situation, and another impulse takes i 
another way to a radically diiFerent objective resti] 
DeUberation is not an attempt to do away with I 
opposition of quality by reducing it to one of amount 
It is an attempt to tMicoiwr the conflict in its full scop 
and bearing. What we want to find out is what diffei 
ence each impulse and habit imports, to reveal qua£ 
tative incompatibilities by detecting the difTem 
courses to which they commit us, the different dispi 
sitions they form and foster, the different situatioi 
into which they plunge us. 

In short, the thing actually at stake in any serloi 
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deliberation is not a difTcrencc of quantity, but what| Ij 
kind of person one is to become, what sort of self is inf / 
the making, what kind of a world is making. Thia 1 1 
is plain enough in those crucial decisions where the 
course of life is thrown into widely different channels, 
where the pattern of life is rendered different and di- 
versely dyed according as this alternative or that is 
chosen. Deliberation as to whether to be a merchant 
or a sehool teaeher, a physician or a politician is not » 
choice of quantities. It is just what it appears to be, 
a choice of careers which are incompatible with one 
another, within each of which definitive inclusions and 
rejections are involved. With the difference in career 
belongs a difference in the constitution of the self, of 
habits of thought and feeling as well as of outward 
action. With it conies profound differences in all fu- 
ture objective relationships. Our minor decisions differ 
in acutcness and range, but not in principle. Our world 
does not so obviously hang upon any one of them; but 
put together they make the world what it is in mesoing 
for each one of us. Crucial decisions can hardly be | 
more than a disclosure of the cumulative force of trivial ) 
choices. 

A radical distinction thus exists between deliberation 
where the onlv question is whether to invest money in 
this bond or that stock, and deliberation where the 
primary decision is as to the kind of activity which is 
to be engaged in. Definite quantitative calculation is 
possible in the former case because a decision as to kind 
action of action does not have to be made. It has 
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be«D decided already, whether by persistence of haht^ 
or prior deliberation, that the man is to be an investoft 
The significant thing in decisions proper, the 
of action, the kind of a self simply, doesn't enter 
it isn't in question. To reduce aD cases of judgment ct 
action to this simplified and com para tircty unimpor* 
tant case of calculation of quantities, is to miss tb* 
whole point of deliberation.* 

It is another way of saying the same thing to not* 
that business calculations about pecuniary gain Deva 
concern direct use ia experience. They are, as such| 
not deliberations about good or satisfaction at all. Tb* 
man who decides to put business activity before all other 
claims whatsoever, before that of family or country of 
art or science, does make a choice about satisfaction 
or good. But he makes it as a man, not as a businesa 
man. On the other hand, what is to be done with bua* 
ness profit when it accrues (except to invest it in sin*- 
ilar undertakings) does not enter at all into a strictly 
business deliberation. Its use, in which alone good or ■ 
satisfaction is found, is left indeterminate, contingent 
upon further deliberation, or else is left matter of rou- 
tine habit. We do not eat money, or wear it, or marry 
it, or listen for musical strains to issue from il. If by 
any chance a man prefers a less amount of money to, 
a greater amount, it is not for economic reasons, Pe* 
cuniary profit in itself, in other words, is always strictly 

• Bo far a* I am awaro Dr. H. W. Stuart was the flrat to polnl 
out this dilTeri-ncp brtirti'i] (>ronoinic and moral TsIuatJons in hb 
nmy !□ Bludirt in Logical Theory. 
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instrumental, and it is of the nature of this instrument 
1 proportion to size. In choosing with 



; not making & significant choice, 



to be effective i 
respect to it, we t 
a choice of ends. 

We have already seen, however, there is siHnethingI 
abnormal and in the strict sense impossible in mere! 
means, in, that is, instruments totally dissevered from/ 
ends. We may view economic activity in abstraction* 
but it does not exiit by itself. Business takes for 
granted non-business uses to wliich its results are to 
be put. The stimuh for economic activity (in the sense 
in which business means activity subject to monetary 
reckoning) are found in non- pecuniary, non-economic 
activities. Taken by itself then economic action throws ■ 
no light upon the nature of satisfaction and the rela- 
tion of intelligence to it, because the whole question of. 
satisfaction is either taken for granted or else is ig-J 
nored by it. Only when money-making is itself taken as 
a good does it exhibit anything pertinent to the ques- 
tion. And when it is so taken, then the question is not 
one of future gain but of present activity and its mean- 
ing. Business then becomes an activity carried on for 
its own sake. It is then a career, a continuous oc- 
cupation in which are developed daring, adventure, 
power, rivalry, overcoming of competitors, conspicuous 
achievement which attracts admiration, play of im- 
agination, technical knowledge, skill in foresight and 
making combinations, management of men and goods 
and so on. In this case, it exemplifies what has been \ 
said about good or happiness as incorporating in itself { 
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at preient tlic foreseen future consequences that re9id|fl 
from intelligent action. The problem concerns 
qualitjf of suth a good. 

In short the attempt to assimilate other activiti 
to the modd of economic activity (defined as a calofl 
lated pursuit of gaiti) reverses the state of the fad 
The " economic man " defined as & creature devoted t 
an enlightened or calculating pursuit of gain i 
ally objectionable because the conception of such a b 
ing empirically falsifies empirical facts. Love o 
cuniar; gain is an undoubted and powerful fact, 
it and its importance arc afi'airs of social not of psjfi 
chological nature. It is not a primary fact which C 
be used to account for other phenomena. It depends 
upon other impulses and habits. It expresses and oi^ 
ganizes the use to which they are put. It cannot be 
used to define the nature of desire, dfort and satisfac- 
tion, because it embodies a socially selected type of de- 
sire and satisfaction. It affords, like stceplc-chasing, 
or collecting postage stamps, seeking political ofGce, as- 
tronomical observation of the heavens, a special case of 
desire, effort, and happiness. And like them it is sub- 
ject to examination, criticism and valuation in the light 
of the place it occupies in the system of developing 
activities. 

The reason that it is so easy and for specific pui^ 
poses BO useful to select economic activities and subject 
them to separate scientific treatment is because the men 
who engage in it are men who are also more than busi- 
ness men, whose usual habits mav be more or leas safely 
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^^^BilqlMdL As h™«—T' beiofCB tfapy tuvc dcBn-b. and oe- 
^Bi^ldMH which arv Mffected by mtm^i cni;tcau. expeictk- 
titm and adnnratuui. Tbe a»tt to niich gam.: wiH be 
put. that if tiir carrcnt Bcban-? of acm-ities into vdndi 
thcv «itcr a^ factar». ore }iaued ovrr cmlv beenwe tlKy 
are ao ineritabJv pr«Knt. Support of farailv, of 1 iiflrrii . 
philanthropic b(sie£actiatu. palfticaJ infincDct, matame- 
biliiig, comnuuuj of laxnriefi. fnedosn of mo iu a m t, t^ 
fipect frotu otheK, an.' in g mtra l tentifi Mme of tte 
crfivious actiTitje.1 intu whidi economic actiritT fits. 
7*his context of aetiTiti» enter* intc the real maln-ap 
and meaning of ec ono ui ir acttritr- Calculated pursuit | 
of gain if in fact nerer what it is made out to be when j 
economir action a ■ ep arated from the rest of life, furl 
in fact it it what it is becanae of a complex social flB-l 
Tiromnent invohrii^ saoitific, legal, political and do- 1 
mestic conditions. 

A certain tragic fate seems to attend all inteHectaal 
moTements. That of ntJHtarianiani is suggested hi the 
not infrequent criticuni that it exa^erated the rote of 
rational tbou^t in human conduct, that it assumNl 
that evervbodj is mored br conscinuR considcratioDS 
and that aH that it reaDj necessorj is to malcr thr pro- 
cess of consideration sufGcientlj enlightened. Then it 
is objected that a better pejcholog^ reveals that men 
are not moved b; thonght but rather h; instinct iinil 
habit. Thus a partiaQj sound criticism is cmploywl to 
conceal the one factor in utilitarian ism from whicli wv 
ought to leam something: is used to fostor nn olmi'iirnn- 
I tut doctrine of trusting to impulse, inntinrt or Intul- 
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tion. Neither the utilitarians nor any one else can ex- 

Inggerate the proper office of reflection, of intelligence, 
in conduct. The mistake lay not here but in a false 
conception of what conatitutes reflection, deliberation. 
The truth that men are not moved by consideration of 
' self-interest, that men arc not good judges of where 
their interests lie and are not moved to act by these 
judgments, cannot properly be converted into the belief 
that consideration of consequences is nccgligible factor 
in conduct. So far as it is negligible In fact it evinces 
the rudimentary character of civilization. We may 
. indeed safely start from the assumption that impulse 
' and habit, not thought, are the primary detenninanb 
of conduct. But the conclusion to be drawn from tliese 
facts is that the need is therefore the greater for culti- 
vation of thought. The error of utilitarianism is not 
at this point. It is found in its wrong conception of 
what thought, deliberation, is and does. 




Our problem now concerns the nature of ends, that 
is ends-in-view or aims. The essential elements in the 
problem have already been stated. It has been pointed\ 
out that the ends, objectives, of conduct are those fore- 
seen consequences which influence present deliberation 
and which finally bring it to rest by furnishing an ade- i 
quate stimulus to overt action. Consequently ends arise 
and function within action. They are not, as current! 
theories too often imply, things lying beyond activity' 
at which the latter is directed. They are not strictly 
speaking ends or termini of action at all. They are 
terminals of ilcliberation, and so turning pomts in activ- ' 
ity. Many opposed moral tlieories agree however in 
placing ends beyond action, although they differ in 
their notions of what the ends are. The utilitarian seta 
up pleasure as such an outside-and-beyond, us some- 
thing necessary to induce action and in which it termi- 
nates. Many harsh critics of utilitarianism have how- 
ever agreed that there is some end in which action termi- 
nates, a flnal goal. They have denied that pleasure is 
such an outside aim, and put perfection or self-realiza- 
tion in its place. The entire popular notion of 
" ideals " is infected with this conception of some fixed | 
end beyond activity at which we should aim. Accord- 
ing to this view ends -in- themselves come before aims- 
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Wr have s moral aim only as our purpose coincide* 
with some cnd-io-itsdf. We ought to aim at the latter 
whether we actually do or not. 

I When meo believed that fixed ends exiatcd for all 
normal changes in nature, the conception of similar 

[ ends for men was but a special case of a general belief. 
If tlic changes in a tree from acorn to full-grown oak 
were regulated by an end which waa somehow immanent 
or potential in all the less perfect forms, and if change 
was simply the effort to realize a perfect or complete 
form, then tlie acceptance of a like view for human con- 
duct was consonant with the rest of what passed for 
science. Such a view, consistent and systematic, was 
foisted by Aristotle upon western culture and endured 
for two thousand years. When the notion was expelled 
from natural science by the intellectual revolution of 
the seventeenth century, logically it should also have 
disappeared from the theory of human action. But 
man is not logical and his intellectual history is a rec- 
ord of mental reserves and compromises. He hangs on 
to what he can in his old beliefs even when he is com- 
pelled to surrender their logical basis. So the doctrine 

\ of fixed ends- in -then I selves at which human acts are — or 
should he — directed and by which they are regulated 
if they are regulated at all persisted in morals, and wat 
made the cornerstone of orthodox moral theory. The 
immediate effect was to dislocate moral from natural 
science, to divide man's world as it ni-ver had been di- 
vided in prior culture. One point of view, one method 
and spirit animated inquiry into natural occurrences; 
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■ rsdkaBj' opposite set of ide&» prrvukd sbout waa^ 
affairs. Completion of tbc scientific chaiifv b^m in 
the seventeenth rcntnrj' thus depeixU u|>on « nviuiHi 
of the current notion of ends of action as fixed lunita 
and conclusions. 

In fact, ends are ends-in-riew or aims. They mrim 
out of natural cffecta or consequences which in tht 
beginning are hit upon, atumbU'd upon no far a« aajT 
purpose is concerned. Men /iit<r some of the consv-T 
quences and dislike others. Henceforth (or till attrko- 
tion and repulsion alter) attaining or Averting •imilar 
consequences are aims or ends. The»e coniiequences i 
constitute the meaning and value of nn urtivity aa it i 



r 



comes under deliberation. Meantime, of cuufic imagi- 
nation is busy. Old consequences are enhanced, reconi- 
bined, modified in imagination. Invention operate!. 
Actual consequences, that is efTectH which have hap- 
pened in the past, become possible future coniu-quvncH 
of acts still to be performed. This operation of im- 
aginative thought complicates the ri'Iiition of ends to 
activity, but it docs not alter the HubxtantiHl fact: Kndl 
are foreseen consequences which arise in the course of 
activity and which are employed to give activity added 
meaning and to direct its further eourne. They aro tn 
no sense ends of action. In being end* of deliberation 
they are redirecting pivots in action. 

Men shoot and throw. At first this is don« ai ao 

"instinctive" or natural reaction to Rome situation. 

l;TI)e result when it is observed give* a new meaning to 

e activity. Henceforth men in throwing «nrl slinoting 




think of it in terms of its outcome; tbey set intelli- 
gentlj or have an end. Liking the actiritj in its ac- 
quired meaning, they not only " take aim " when ther 
throw instead of throwing at random, but they find or 
make targets at vhich to aim. This is the origin and 
nntm-e of " goals " of action. They are ways of de- 
fining and deepening the meaning of activity. Having 
an cod or aim is thua a characteristic of present activ- 
ity. It is the means by which an activity becomes 
adapted when otherwise it would be blind and disor- 
derly, or by which it gets meaning when otherwise it 
woald be mechanical. In a strict sense an end-in-vie« 
M is a meant in present action; present action is not a 
\ I means to a remote end. Men do not shoot because tar- 
gels exist, but they set up targets in order that throw- 
ing and shootinj; may be more effective and signiRcanL 

A mariner does not sail towards the stars, but by 
noting the stars he is aided in conducting his present 
activity of sailing. A port or harbor is his objectr 
but only in the sense of reaching it not of taking 
session of it. The harbor stands in his thought as 
significant point at which Hs activity will need re-direc- 
tion. Activity will not cease when the port is attained, 
but merely the pretent direction of activity. The port 
is as truly the beginning of another mode of activity as 
it is the termination of the present one. The only 
reason we ignore this fact is because it is empirically 
taken for granted. We know without thinking Ujat our 
" ends " are perforce beginnings. But theories of ends 
and ideals have converted a theoretical ignoring wl 
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is eqaiTalcDt to practical acknovkd^Tncnt into an in- 
tdkctual denial, and have thcrebjr confused and pei^ 
Terted tl»e natore of ends. 

Even the most important among all the consoqucncn t 
of an act is not Dccessarily its aim. Results which 
are objectivelf- most importAnt may not dcn be thoaght 
of at all; ordinarily a man does not think in connection 
with exercise of bis profession that it will sustain him 
and his family in existence. The end-tlioufflit-of is 
uniquely important, but it is indispensable to state tlio 
respect in which it is important. It gives the dccisiw 
clew to the act to be performed under thi- existing cir- 
cumstances. It is that particular foreseen object thai 
will stimulate the act which relieves existing troubles, 
straightens out existing entanglements. In a tempo- 
rary annoyance, even if only that caused by the singing 
of a mosquito, the thought of that whii'b give* relief 
may engross the nund in spite of consei|uences much 
more important, objectively speaking. Moralists have 
deplored such facts as evidence of levity. But the rem 
edy, if a remedy be needed, is not found in instiling 
upon the importance of ends in general. It is found in 
a change of the dispositions which make things cither 
immediately troublesome or tolerable or Hgreeable. 

When ends are regarded as literally ends to action 
rather than as directive stimuli to present choice thcy| 
are frozen and isolated. It makes no diflTcrence whether 
the " end " is " natural " good like health or a " moral " 
good like honesty. Set up as complete and exclusive, 
a demanding and justifying action us a means to itself. 
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it knds to narrowness; in extreme citses fanaticism, 
cons ide rat ene&B, arrogance and hypocris^r. Josboa^ 
i«put«d success in getting the sun to stand stUl to serre 
his desire is rvcogoized to have involved a miracle. But 
moral theorists constantly assume that the continuous 
course of events can be arrested at the point of a par- 
ticular ohject ; that men can plunge with their own 
desires into the unceasing flow of changes, anil 
seize upon some object as their end irrespecti\-e of 
everything else. The use of intelligence to discover the 
object that will best operate as a releasing and unifying 
stimulus in the existing situation is discounted. One 
reminds one's self that one's end is justice or charity 
or professional achievement or putting over a deal for 
a needed public improvement, and further questionings 
and qunlnts are stilled. 

It is customary to suppose that such methods merely 
ignore the question of the morality of the means which 
are used to secure the end desired. Common sense re- 
volts against the maxim, conveniently laid off upon 
Jesuit* or other far-away people, that the eod justifies 
the means. Tlicre is no incorrectness in saying that the 
question of menns employed is overlooked in such cases. 
But analysis would go further if it were also pointed 
out that overlooking means is only a device for failing 
to note those ends, or consequences, vhich, if they were 
Doted would he seen to be so evH that action would be 
Ktopped. Certainly nothing can justify or condemn 
means except ends, results. But we have to include 
consequences impartially. Even admitting that lyii 
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tk *icv of tkt to Uot (roM pcKtptioa kD •!)«■ w 
dnizvd ud grt(iTT»Hc c— ymcm- It » Hk* p^I 
fooMtg that vbfa a t^get beU ddsr to the <tv rtn«c«i' 
Dp a dictsat oMXiataa the inger u r«)1t lar|[er thut 
the MDOBtaia. Not thr cad — in the NBguUr — ju»tift(« 
the Bwaas; for theiv » do such thia^ as the uafW att- 
inportaat end. To mppoae that then U such an okd 
is like working oirr again, in behalf of our privat* 
wishes, the mirade of Joshoa in arresting the e«unr of 
nature. It is not possible adequately to rhantetviiaaj 
the presumption, the fnUitv and the deliberate pcrv«r>| 
sion of inleUigeore inrolwd in refusal to note the ploral t 
effects that flow from any art, a refusal atloptetl is 
order that we mtiT justify an act by picking out that i 
one consequence which will enable ua to do what we wish 
to do and for which we feel the nc«i of justificMtion ( 
Yet this assumption is continually made. It ist nuulal 
by implication in the current view of purjiose* or end*- j 
in-view as objects is themselves, inittad of inrans to I 
unificalion and liberation of present conllictinft. con* 1 
fused habits and impulses. There is soincthin){ almnsi 
sinister in the desire to label the doctrine that the end 
justices the means with the name of some one obnoxious 
school. Politicians, especially if they have to do witlj 
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the foreign afTnirs of a nation and arc called stati 
Dieiit uliiiust unifarcnl^ act upon the doctrine that I 
welfare of their own country justifies any measure { 
respective of all the demoralization it works. Captai 
of industry) great executives in all lines, usually won 
upon tliiH plan. But they are not the original offenders 
by any means. Every man works upoa it so far as he 
[permits himself to become so absorbed in one aspect of 
I what he is doing that lie loses a view of its varied con- 
liequences, hypnotizing liis attention by consideration 
of just those consequences which in the abstract an^ 
desirable and slurring over other consequences equatljifl 
Ireah Every man works upon this principle who b** 
comes over-interested in any cause or project, and who 
uses its desirability in the abstract to justify himself 
in employing any means that will assist him in arriving, 
ignoring all the collateral " ends " of his behavior. It 
is frequently pointed out that there is a type of execu- 
tive-man whose conduct seems to be as non-moral as 
the action of the forces of nature. We all tend to 

itelapse into this non-moral condition whenever wc want 
any one tiling intensely. In general, the identification 
I of the end prominent in conscious desire and effort with 
I tht end is part of the technique of avoiding a reason- 
iable survey of consequences. The survey is avoided 
because of a subconscious recognition that it would re- 
veal desire in its true worth and thus preclude action to 
satisfy it — or nt nil events give us an uneasy conscience 
in striving to realize it. Thus the doctrine of the iso- 
; lated, complete or fixed end limits intelligent < 
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tion, encourages insinc^ritv. sdcI puts ft pKOdo-ctaaip l 

of moral justification apon success at any price. I 

Moralistic persons arc given to escaping this ct3 
by falling into another pit. They deny thftt cont^ 
quences hare anything al all to do with the moralitj* 
of acts. Not ends but motives they say justify or eon* 
demn acts. The thing to do, accordingly, is to culti* 
vate certain motires or dispositions, benevolence, pur^ 
ity, love of perfection, loyalty. The denial of concc 
quences thus turns out formal, verbal. In reality a 
consequence is set up at which to aim. only it is a sub- 
jective consequence. " Meaning well " is selected as (Atf 
consequence or end to be cultivated at nil hnEHnls, an 
end which is all-justifying and to which everything tUe 
is offered up in sacrifice. The result is a sentimental 
futile complacency rather than the brutal efficiency of 
the executive. But the root of both evils is the same. 
One man selects some external consequence, the other 
man a state of interna! feeling, to serve as the end. The t 
doctrine of meaning well as the end is if anything th»i 
more contemptible of the two, for it shrinks from «M 
cepting any responsibility for actual results. It ii DtM 
ative, self -protective and sloppy. It lends itself to comj 
plete self-deception. 

Why have men become so attached to fixed, extcmtli 
ends,'' Why is it not universally recognized that an end 
is a device of intelligence in guiding action, instrumental 
to freeing and harmonizing troubled and divided ten- ' 
denciesi* The answer is virtually contained in what w«i 
earlier said about rigid habits and their effect upon In* 
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telltgence. Ends tim, in fact, literally cudlcss, forever 
coming into existence as new activities occasion new 
consequences. " Endless ends " is a way of saying that 
there are no ends — that is no fixed self-enclosed finali- 
ties. \\Tiilc however wc cannot actually prevent change 
'from occurring wc can and do regard it as evil. We 
Btrive to retain action in ditches already dug. We re- 
gard novelties as dangerous, experiments as illicit and 
deviations as forbidden. Fixed and separate ends re- 
flect a projection of our own fixed and non-interacting 
tcorapartmental habits. We see only consequences which 
correspond to our habitual courses. As we have said, 
men did not begin to shoot because there were ready- 
made targets to aim at. They made things into targets 
by shooting at Ihcm, and then made special targets to 
make shooting more significantly interesting. But if 
generation after generation were shown targets they 
had had no part in constructing, if bows and arrows 
were thrust into their hands, and pressure were brought 
to bear upon them to keep them shooting in season and 
out, some wearied soul would soon propound to willing 
listeners the theory that shooting was unnatural, that 
man was naturally wholly at rest, and that targets ex- 
isted in order liiat men might be forced to be active; 
that the duty of shooting and the virtue of hitting are 
externally imposed and fostered, and that otherwise 
there would be no such thing as a shooting-activity — 
that is. morality. 

The doctrine of fixed ends not only diverts attention 
from examination of consequences and the intelligent 
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creation of purpose, but, since means and ends are twot 
ways of regarding the same actuality, it also renders ' 
men careless in their inspection of es.isting conditions, i 
An aim not framed on the basis of a survey of those 
present conditions which are to be employed as means 
of its realization simply throws us back upon past hab-^ 
its. We then do not do what we intended to do but' 
what we have got used to doing, or else we thrash about , 
in a blind ineffectual way. The result is failure. Dis- 
couragement follows, assuaged perhaps by the thought 
that in any case the end is too ideal, too noble and 
remote, to be capable of realization. We fall back on 
the consoling thought that our moral ideals are too 
good for this world and that we must accustom our- 
selves to a gap between aim and execution. Actual 
life is then thought of as a compromise with the best, 
an enforced second or third best, a dreary exile from 
our true home in the ideal, or a temporary period of 
troubled probation to be followed by a period of un- 
ending attainment and peace. At the same time, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, persons of a more practi- 
cal turn of mind accept the world " as it is." that is as 
past customs have made it to be, and consider what 
advantages for themselves may be extracted from it. 
They form aims on the basis of existing habits of life 
which may be turned to their own private account. 
They employ intelligence in framing ends and selecting 
and arranging means. But intelligence is confined to 
manipulation; it does not extend to construction. It is 
the intelligence of the politician, administrator and pro- 
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only after men carc-ftillj shxlied the war in which s bird 
although beaner than air actnallv sustatos itself in 
air. A fancr becomes an aim, in short, when some paat ' 
sequence of known cause-and-effect is projectetl into the 
future, and when hy assembling its causal conditions/ 
we strive to generate a like result. We hare to fall back 
upon what has alread; happened naturally without de- 
sign, and study it to see how it happened, which is what 
is meant by causation. This knowledge joined to wishl 
creates a purpose. Many men have doubtless dreamed 
of ability to have light in darkness witliout the trouble 
of oil, lamps and friction. Glow-worms, lightning, the 
sparks of cut electric conductors suggest such a poa- 
sibility. But the picture remained a dream until an 
Edison studied all that could be found out about such 
casual phenomena of light, and then set to work to 
search out and gather together the means for reproduc- 
ing their operation. The great trouble with what 
passes for moral ends and ideals is that tliey do not 
get beyond the stage of fancy of something agreeable 
and desirable based upon an emotional wish ; very often, 
at that, not even an original wish, but the wish of some 
leader which has been conventionalized and transmitted 
through channels of authority. Every gain in natural \ 
science makes possible new aims. That is, the discovery ' 
of how things do occur makes it possible to conceive ' 
of their happening at will, and gives us a ittart on se- 
lecting and combining the conditions, the means, to ' 
command their happening. In technical matters, thia 
lesson has been fairly well learned. But in mora] mat- 
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A ters, men still 'largt'ly neglect the need of studying the 
(way in which results similar to those which we desire 
lactually happen. Mechanism is despised as of impor- 
tance only in low material things. The consequent 
divorce of moral ends from scientific study of natural 
events renders the former impotent wishes, compensa- 
tory dreams in consfiouspess. In fact end; 
I consequences arc still determined by fixed habit and 
the force ot circumstance. The evils of idle dreatsf 
ing ond of routine are experienced in conjunction. 
' " Idealism " must Indeed eome first — the imagination of 
some better state generated hy desire. But unless ideals 
are to he dreams and idealism a synonym for roman- 
ticism and phantasy-building, there must be a most 
realistic study of actual conditions and of the mode or 
law of natural events, in order to give the imagined or 
ideal object definite form and solid substance — to 
it, in short, practicality and constitute it a working 
«nd. 

I The acceptance of fixed ends in themselves ii 
aspect of man's devotion to an ideal of certainty. This 
alTection was inevitably cherished as long as men be- 
lieved that the highest things in physical nature are at 
rest, and that science is possible only by grasping im- 
mutable forms and species: in other words, for much 
the greater part of the intellectual liistory of mankind. 
Only reckless sceptics would have dared entertain any 
idea of ends except as fixed in themselves ns long 
as the whole structure of science was erected upon the 
immobile. Behind however the conception of fixity 
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whether in science or morals lay adherence to certainty 
of *' truth," a clinging to something 6xed, born of fear 
of the new and of attachment to possessions. When 
the classicist condemns concession to impulse and holds 
up to admiration the patterns tested in tradition, he 
little suspects how much he is himself affected by un- 
avowed impulses — timidity which makes him cling to 
authority, conceit which moves him to be himself the 
authority who speaks in the name of authority, 
possessive impulse which fears to risk acquisition in 
new adventures. Love of certainty is a demand for 
guarantees in advance of action. Ignoring the fact 
that truth can be bought only by the adventure of 
experiment, dogmatism turns truth into an insurancB 
company. Fixed ends upon one side and fixed " prin- 
ciples "—that is authoritative rules — on the other, are 
props for a feeling of safety, the refuge of the timid 
and the means by which the bold prey upon the timid. 
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: Intelligence is concerned with tonsmng the futi 
I BO that action may have order and direction. It is s 
I conceriieil with principlfs and criteria of judgmei 
i The diffused or wide applicability of habits is reflect 
in the general character of principles: a principle U 
intellectually what a habit is for direct action. Ai 
habits set in grooves dominate activity and swerve it 
I from conditions instead of increasing its adapt abiU^,^_ 
' eo principles treated as fised rules instead of as helpfalf 
1 methods take men away from experience. The mon 
complicated the situation, and the less we really know 
about it, the more insistent is the orthodox type of 
moral theory upon the prior existence of some fixed 
and universal principle or law which is to be directly 
applied and followed. Ready-made rules available at 
a moment's notice for settling any kind of moral dif* 
ficulty and resolving every species of moral doubt hav^f 
been the chief object of the ambition of moralists. Ta 
the much less complicated and less changing matters of 
bodily health such pretensions are known as quackery. 
1 But in morals a hankering for certainty, bom of tim- 
idity and nourished by love of authoritative prestige, 
has led to the idea that absence of immutably fixed and 
' universally applicable ready-made principles is equi 
alent to moral chaos. 
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In fact, sitnstions into Khirli change and the uncx- I 
pected enter are a challenge to intelligence to create 
new principles. Morals must be a grotring science if 
it is to bo a science at all, not merely because all truth I 
bas not vcl been appropriated by the mind of man, but 
because life is a moving affair in which old mornl truth | 
ceases to apply. Principles are methods of inquiry and 
forecast which require verification by the event ; and the 
time honored effort to assimilate morals to mntheniatics 

only a way of bolstering up an old dogmntic author- 
ity, or putting a new one upon the throne of the old. 
But the experimental character of moral judgments 
does not mean complete uncertainly and fluidity. Prin- 
ciples exist as hypotheses with which to experiment. 
Human history is long. There is a long record of past 
experimentation in conduct, and there arc cumulntivo 
verifications which give many principles a well earned 
prestige. Lightly to disregard them is the height of 
foolishness. But socinl situations alter; and it is also 
foolish not to observe how old principles actually work 
under new conditions, and not to modify them so that 
thi'v will be more effectual instruments in judging new 
cases. >rany men are now aware of the harm done inl 
legal mfitters by assuming the antoeetlent existence of j 
fixed principles under which every new case may be I 
brought. They recognize that this assumption merely ■ 
puts an artificial premium on ideas developed under by- 1 
gone conditions, and that their perpetuation in tliel 
present works inequity. Yet the choice is not between 
throwing away rules previously developed and atJeking 
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obstinately by them. The intelligent alternative is 1 

I revise, adapt, expand and alter them. The problem , 
one of continuous, vital readaptation. 

The popular objection to casuistry is similar to t] 
popular objection to tlie maxim that the end justi6< 
the means. It is creditable to practical moral sensi 
.but not to popular logical consistency. For recoun 
to casuistry is the only conclusion which can be draw 
from belief in lised universal principles, just as tl 
Jesuit masim is the only conclusion proper to be draw 
from belief In fixed ends. Every act, every deed is ii 
dividual. What is the sense in having fixed generi 
rules, commandments, laws, unless they arc such aa 1 
confer upon individual cases of action (where alone il 
struction is finally needed) something of their own ii 
fallible certainty? Casuistry, so-called, is simply tJ 
I systematic effort to secure for particular instances t 
I conduct the advantage of general rules which arc ai 
I serted and believed in. By those who accept the notion 
of immutable regulating principles, casuistry ought to 
be lauded for sincerity and helpfulness, not dispraised 
as it usually is. Or else men ought to carry back their 
aversion to manipulation of particular cases, until tliey 
will fit into the procrustcan beds of fixed rules, to the 
point where it is clear that all principles are empirical 
generalizations from the ways in which previous judg- 
ments of conduct have practically worked out. WHien 
this fact is apparent, these generalizations will be seen 
to he not fixed rules for deciding doubtful cases, but 
instrumentalities for their investigation, methods by 
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vliicji Uk Det Taloe of past eipaitam is wi fc wd ftvaS- 
«Ue for pTcsest scrstiiij of itvw pefpkaSx*. Hmi it 
*iU &bo foUov th&i tiKj &re kjpotlteMW to br tested 
and nrived bv tb«r farther iroi^in|f.* 

Ererj sodi statonmt meets vith prompt obiMtaoM. 
^e are told that ia del3>eratioD riral goods present 
tliemselTes. We are faced bj eompetmg de«in« and 
ends which are incompatible with one another, Tlwj 
are aU attractive, seductive. How then shall we cbooM 
among them? We can choose rationally amonjc valoMi 
the argument continues, only if we have some fixed 
measure of values, just as we decide the reapectiw 
lengths of physical things by recourse to the 'fixed foot- 
rule. One might reply that after all there is no fixed 
foot-rule, DO fixed foot " in itself " and thst the stand- 
ard length or weight of measure is only another special 
portion of matter, subject to change from heat, mota- 
ture and gravitational position, defined only by condi- 
tions, relations. One might reply thnt the foot-nilc it 
a tool which has been worked out in Actual prior com- 
parisons of concrete things for use in facilitating fur- 
ther comparisons. But we content ourselves with re- 
marking that we find in this conception of a fixed ante- 
cedent standard another manifestation of the desire to 
escape the strain of the actual moral situation, iti 
genuine uncertainty of possibilities and consequences. 

• Among contMnporary morsllsta, Mr. 0. K, Monro ma* ba 
cited as atmoet aloni! in having tliH couragB of thn cimvirllnns 
sbarod hj many. He insistfl tbat It ii the trun bimlnrM nf moral 
theory to enable mea to Brrive st precise and aure Judgnent* In 
■ iKses of moral perpluxitj'. 
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'We are confronted with another case of the all toe 
human love of certainty, a case of the wish for an iatd- 
Jectual patent issued by authority. The issue after al 
is one of fact. The critic is not entitled to enfone 
against the facts his private wish for a ready-maA 

, standard which will relieve him from the burden of ex- 
anuoation, observation and continuing geDeralizativ 
and test. .^^ 

The worth of this private wish is moreover opn!^| 
question in the light of the history of the derelopaafl 
of natural science. There was a time when in astron- 
omy, chemistry and biology men claimed that jadgnenrt 
of individual phenomena was possible only because the 
mind was already in possession of fixed truths, untvo^ 
sal principles, pre-ordained axioms. Only br their 
means could contingent, varying particular events | 
truly known. There was, it was argued, do ^aj^ I 
judge the truth of any particular statement alx 
particular plant, heavenly body, or case of com 
tmless there was a general truth already in 1 
which to compare a particular empirical occnrn 
The contention was successful, that is for a. long toae 
it maintained its hold upon men's minds. But itx ef- 
fect was racrcly to encourage intellectual laziness, re- 
liance upon authority and blind acceptance of concep- 
tions that had somehow become traditional. The ac- 
tual advance of science did not begin tHI ) 
away from this method. When men insisted upon joi 
ing astronomical phenomena by bringing them dir 
under established truths, those of geometry, tbey I 
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no astronomy, but only a private esthetic construction. 
Astronomy began when men trusted themselves to em- 
barking upon the uncertain sea of events and were will- 
ing to be instructed by changes in the concrete. Then 
antecedent principles were tentatively employed as 
methods for conducting observations and experiments, 
and for organizing special facts: as hypotheses. 

In morals now, as in physical science then, the work] 
of Intelligence in reaching such relative certainty, op I 
tested probability, as is open to man is retarded by the| 
false notion of fixed antecedent truths. Prejudice is ' 
confirmed. Rules formed accidentally or under the 
pressure of conditions long past, are protected from 
criticism and tJius perpetuated. Every group and per- 
son vested with authority strengthens possessed power 
by harping upon the sacredness of immutable principle. I 
Moral facts, that is the concrete careers of special I 
courses of action, are not studied. There is no counter- 1 
part to clinical medicine. Rigid classifications forced I 
upon facts are relied upon. And all is done, as it used 
to be done in natural science, in praise of Reason and 
in fear of the variety and fluctuation of actual i 
happenings. 

The hypothesis that each moral situation is unique' 
and that consequently general moral principles are in- | 
strumental to developing the individualized meaning of 
situations is declared to be anarchic. It is said to be 
ethical atomism, pulverizing the order and dignity of 
morals. The question, again is not what our inherited 
habits lead us to prefer, but where the facts take aa. 
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But in this iiistaiici- the facta du not lake as into &toiif 
ism tiiid uDurchj. These things arc specters seva by tbe 
critic when he is suiiilcnly confused by the loss of cus- 
tomary spectacles. He takes his own confusion due to 
loss of artificial aids for an objective situation. Bt- 
' came situations in which deliberation is evoked are new, 
' and therefore unique, general principles are needed. 
Only an uncritical vagueness will assume that the sole 
alternative to fixed generality is absence of continuity. 
Rigid habits insist upon duplication, repetition, recur- 
rence; in their case there is accordingly fixed principles. 
Only there is no principle at all, that is, no conscious 
intellectual rule, for thought is not needed. But all 
habit has continuity, and while a flexible habit does not 
secure in its operation bare recurrence nor absolute as- 
Isurancc neither does it plunge us into the hopek'ss con- 
fusion of the absolutely different. To insist upon 
■change and the new is to insist upon alteration of the 
jold. In denying that the meaning of any genuine case 
I {of deliberation can be esliausted by treating >t as a 
mere case of an established classification the value of 
elussification is not denied. It is shown where its value 
lies, namely, in directing attention to resemblances and 
differences in the new case, in economizing effort in fore-— 
Jsight. To call a generalization a tool is not to saj it |d 
useless; the contrary is patently the case. A tool flf 
Bonietliing to use. Hence it is also something to be im^ 
proved by noting how it works. The need of such not- 
ing and improving is indispensable if, as is the ::asc with 
mora} principles, the tool has to be used in unwontc 
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cimunitmnocK. Cantniiittv of grptrtb not aUioiiiiui ii 
thm the aitrmotive tti fixitj of prtnciplvn Aitd aiiu«. 
This is no BergeimiBD plea for divitUug the uoivm-xc 
into two porttoiu, oik all uf fixed, recurrent habits, aad 
tfae other all spontauciiv of flux. Oulv is such & lUii- 
verse vonid reason iii morah haw to take its choice be- 
tauji abmlate fizitj' unci obaolutc ItraMOu*. 

Xotfamg is tnuri' iiutruclivt- about thi.' ip^uiac value 
of gCDcralizatiuii in conduct thati the vMi>rfr of K^jit. 
Be took tb(' doctriiK' that tht vnM^itct- of r«a«on ]>■ torn- 
pleie inuTerBalitT (and bKOvr ii«c«»itv aud iiuiuuta- 
bOitr), with the HTidUSMMs iKCoauiifr Uir prafi:»»or of 
iogic Applviog the doetciae io uwralitv he »a»' that 
thiE coaceptioo aevend noraie from coaoL'ctioi! with 
experimix. Other moralists had gooi that far before 
hif day. But aoDe of ihem had dcMM- what Kaul pro- 
ceeded to do: cBiTT lhi« separation of moral priuciplcs 
and ideals from experienee to ita logical coacluciou. 
He saw that to exclude from priiKipIte* all 
conDectioD with empirical details mcaat Ui ex- 
dode all refereoee of may kind to iMmaL-queacva. 
He then law with a cle«n»eas which duei hi* 
logic credit that with such exclusion, ivason bccomca 
entirelr empty: nothing is left except the uoiwraalily 
of ibe uttiverMl. He was then ronfronted by the fecvm- 
inglr insolnbk- pr(ri>lcin of ^tii^ moral iostrurtiuD re- 
garding special caau out of a pritx-ipli: that havio^ 
forsworn intercourse with experience was barren and 
empty. His iiif;cDiou£ method was as follows. Fonua> 
universality meaa* at kact logical identity: it racauu 
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' MJf-caonstmc; or abiciice of coiitradurtMm. Hcact 
foOov* the method by which a would-b« trslj bdoI 
agCDt will proceed in jodgiDg the ri^ttaeM of sbj pro- 
' posed act. He will ask: Coa Hs tuotm be made nt- 
' venal for all cases? How would ime like it if bj obA 
act one's tnotire in that act were ta be erected iitts a 
tnurersal law of actual oatare? Would ooe thcB be 
williDg to make the some choice? 

Surely a man would hesitate to steal if by his choitt 
to make stealing the motire of his act be were also ta 
orect it ioto such a fixed law of nature that beoccfortli 
Be and everybody else would always steal wbenerer 
property was in question. No stealing without prop- 
erty, and with uDiversal stealing also no property; • 
clear self-contradiction. Looked at in the li^t of 
reason every mean, insincere, inconsiderate motive of 
action shriTcls into a private exception which a persoa 
wants to take advantage of in his own favor, and whidi 
he would be horrified to have others act upon. It vio- 
lates the great principle of logic that A is A. Kindly, 
decent acta, on the contrury, extend and multiplr 
themselves in a continuing harmony. 

This treatment by Kant evinces deep Sosigbt into 
the office of intelligence and principle tn conduct. But 
it involves flat contradiction of Kant's own ori^oal 
intention to exclude consideration of concrete coos» 
qucnccs. It turns out to be a method of roco mm ending 
a broad impartial view of consequences. Our forecast 
of consequences is always subject, as we have noted, to 
the bias of impulse and habit. We see what we want to 
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figure as in imagination their goals. As the object is 
noble or base, so, it is thought, is desire. In any case, 
emotions rise and cluster about the object. Tliis stands 
out so conspicuously in immediate experience that it 
monopolizes the central position in the traditional psy- 
chological theory of desire. Barring gross sclf-dccep- 
tion or the frustration of external circumstance, the 
outcome, or end-result, of desire is regarded by this 
theory as similar to the end-in-view or object con- 
sciously desired. Such, however, is not the case, as 
readily appears from the analysis of deliberation. In 
saying that the actual outcome of desire is different in 
kind from the object upon which desire consciously 
fastens, I do not mean to repeat the old complaint 
about the fallibility and feebleness of mortals in virtue 
of which man's hopes are frustrated and twisted in real- 
ization. The difference is one of diverse dimensions, 
not of degree or amount. 

The object desired and the attainment of desire are 
no more alike than a signboard on the road is like the 
garage to which it points and which it recommends to 
the traveler. Desire is the forward urge of living crea- 
tures. When the push and drive of life meets no ob- 
stacle, there is nothing which we call desire. There is 
just life-activity. But obstructions present themselves, 
and activity is dispersed and divided. Desire is the out- 
come. It is activity surging forward to break through, 
what dams it up. The " object " which then presents j 
itself in thought as the goal of desire is the object of 
the environment which, if it were pretent, would secure 
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I a re-unification of activity and the restoration of il 
ongoing unity. The end-in-view of desire is that object 
which were it present would link into an organized 
whole activities which are now partial and competing. 
It is no more like the actual end of desire, or the 
resulting state attained, than the coupling of cars 
which have been separated is like an ongoing sin^e 
train. Yet the train cannot go on without the coupling- 
Such statements may seem contrary to common sense. 
The pertinency of the illustration used will be denied. 
No man desires the signboard which he sees, he desires 
the garage, the objective, the uUerior thing. But does 
hep Or is the garage simply a means by which a divided 
body of activities is redintegrated or coordinated? 
Is it desired in any sense for itself, or only because it is 
the means of effective adjustment of a whole set of un- 
derlying habits? WTiile common sense responds to the 
srdiniiry statement of the end of desire, it also re- 
sponds to a statement that no one desires the object 
for its own sake, but only for what can be got out of it. 
Here is just the point at which the theory that pleasure 
is the real objective of desire makes its appeaL It 
points out that not the physical object nor even its 
possession is really wanted ; that they are only means 
to something personal and experiential. And hence it 
is argued that they are means to pleasure. The pres- 
ent hypothesis offers an alternative: it says that t hey 
are means of removal of obstructions to an ongoing, 
unified system of activities. It is easy to see i 
objective looms so large and why emotional sui 
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• <ir«r« Uk end md it coaU be prrpetiutn!, 
this mmj of r«nu)«mg tttsagreesble aj g aa i a ea a maid be 
•s Mtiflfactorjr * 9M.J oat u tbe wajr of objeetire effort 
But in fact desire astifl6ed does oat bring qoiesceBce 
imcfuJUitAj, hut that kind of qaieaccDce which marks 
'ibc r w tt f y of uaitied aftivitj: the ahaeoce of int^nuU 
fltrifc — o «g haJbita utd instinctA. Eqnillbratiaii of &c- 
Imticii rather than t^eMesce is the actual resolt of 
•atuSed desire. Tbia names tbe oatcorae positivdj, 
I rather than comparativd; and negativelj. 

This diaparitj of diroeiutoas in desire be t » t» ii the 
«bjcet thoo^t of and the outcome reached is tbe ex- 
planation of those Bclf-dcceptiooa which psjcho-analj- 
sis has brought home to tu so forcibly, but of wbicfa it 
gJTM elaborately cumbrous accounts. Tbe object 
thought of and tbe outcome nttxr agree. There is no 
•rif-deceit in this fact. What, then, really happats 
when the actual outcome of satisfied rerenge figures m 
thoogfat as virtuous eagerness for justice? Or when 
the tickled vanity of social admiration is masked u 
pure lore of learning? The trouble lies in the refussl 
of a person to note the quality of the outcome, not in 
the unavoidable disparity of desire's object and tho out- 
come. The honest or integral mind attends to tho re- 
sult, and sees what it really is. For no terminal con- 
dition is exclusively terminal. Rince it exists in time it 
' hat consequences aa well as anteccdeRts. In being a 
consutnmntion it is also a farce hnving causal poten- 
tialities. It ii initial aa well as terminal. 

Self-deception origioatn in looking at an outcome is 
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III the worship of (ucchr. And the evil of rk 
vonhip » precisely the evil with which we luTe 
6raVmg. '* Succcsr " ii nerer merely final or temu'ni 
Something rUe succeeds it, and ita successors are 
enced by its nature, that ia by the persisting habil 
and impulses that enter into tt. The world does not 
stop when the successful person pulls out his pli 
nor does he stop, and the kind of success he obtainSi 
and his attitude toward it, is a factor in what conwi 
afterwards. By a strange turn of the wheel, the sue* 
I cesi of the ultra-practical man is psychologically li 
the rcfinrd enjoyment of the ultra-esthetic person. Both^ 
ignore the eventualities with which every state of ex- 
perience is charged. There is no reason for not enjoy 
I ing the present, but there is every reason for esamina* 
tion of the objective factors of what is enjoyed before 
wc translate enjoyment into a belief in excellence^ 
Then." is every reason in other words for cultivating 
other enjoyment, that of the habit of examining the 
productive potentialities of the objects enjoyed. 
I Analysis of desire thus reveals the falsity of theories 
' which magnify it at the expense of intelligence. Im* 
I pulse is primary and intelligence is secondary and ia 
some sense derivative. There should be no blinking of 
this fact. But recognition of it as a fact exalts ia* 
telligencf. For thought is not the slave of impulse ta 
do its bidding. Impulse does not know what it is aflerj 
it cannot give orders, not even if it wants to. It rushes 
blindly into any opening it chances to find. Anything 
that expends it, satisfies it. One outlet is like anothOT 
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to it. It w iodiscTtiiuBate. Its vrngmta aad acoMS 
are the stock &tate of d»M>c«l awdrt*; aad «Ue 
tbej point the wrong ■otsl in si^i^g &e « bdie» tio« 
of impulse in faror of nmaam, tbrir eb«raetenzatia« of 
impulse is not wlv^j vroof . Wh«l BtdEgoMe ha* to 
do in the serrice of impatw i* to act not •■ ita mbJB^t 
Krvaat but as ita duiSer and Ubomtor. Aad thii caa 
be accomplished only bj • ifcad; of the eon tft iaa a aad 
causes, the workings and eo weg n at — of tiw peaiait 
possible variety of desires aad canlmiation* of deatic 
lotclligcnce cooi-erts desire into [daas, sTitematic jdaaaj 
based on assembling facta, reporting erenta aa they bap- 1 
pen, keeping tab on then and analj^iag tbcm. 

Nothing is so easy to fool as inipake aad ai 
deceived so readilj as a person ander rtrong c 
Hence the idealism of man is easily broagfat to aan^t- 
Generous Impulses are aroused ; tbere is a vague antici- 
pation, a burning bape, of a marrdoua foturc. Old 
things are to pass speedUr away and a new bearau 
and earth are to come into existence. Bat impulae Ii 
itself up. EmotitHi cannot be kept at its full tide. 0I>- 
utaclea are encountered upon which action dasbe* itself 
Pnto inelTectuol spray. Or if it achieves, by luck, a f^ 
transitory success, it is intoxicated, and plumes itself 
on victory while it is on the road to audden defeat, j^ 
Meantime, other men, not carried away by impulse, nie 
established habits and a shrewd cold intellect that ma' 
■Dapulates them. The outcome is the victory of baser 
■Sesire directed by insight and canning orer geocroQt ' 
pBesire which does not know its way. 
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The realistic mao of tlie world has evolved a regular 
technique for dealing with idealistic outbursts that 
threaten his supremacy. His aims arc low, but he 
knows the means by which they are to be executed. His 
knowledge of conditions is narrow hut it is effective 
within its confines. Uis foresight is limited to results 
tliat concern personal success, but is sharp, clearcut. 
He has no great difficulty in drafting the idealistic 
desire of others with its vague enthusiasms and its 
cloudy perceptions into canals where it will serve hia 
own purposes. The energies excited hy emotional ideal- 
ism run into the materialistic reservoirs provided by 
the contriving thought of those who have not surren- 
dered their minds to their sentiment. 

The glorification of affection and aspiration at the 
expense of thought is a survival of romantic optimism. 
It assumes a pre-established harmony between natural 
impulse and natural objects. Only such a harmony 
justifies the belief that generous feeling will find itt 
way illuminated by the sheer nobility of its own qual- 
lity. Persons of a 'itcrary turn of mind are as subject, 
'to this fallacy as intellectual specialists are apt to tbt 
' contrary fallaey that theorizing apart from force o{ 
> impulse and habit will get affairs forward. They tci 
to fancy that things arc as pliant to imagination at 
are words, that an emotion can compose affaii 
Ithey were materials for a lyric poem. But if the ob* 
jects of the environment were only as plastic as 
materials of poetic art, men would never have 1 
obliged to have recourse to creation in the medium 
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words. We idealize in fanc^ because our idealizations! 
in fact arc balked. And while the latter must start ' 
with imaginative idealizations instigated bj release of 
generous impulse, they can be carried through only 
when the hard labor of observation, memory and fore- 
sight weds the vision of imagination to the organizedl 
efficiencies of habit. 

Sometimes desire means not bare impulse but impulse 
which has sense of an objective. In this case desire and 
thought cannot be opposed, for desire includes thought 
within itself. The question is now how far the work of 
thought lins been done, how adequate is its perception 
of its directing object. For the moving force may be 
a shadowy presentiment constructed by wishful hope 
rather than by study of conditions; it may be an emo- 
tional indulgence rather than a solid plan built upon 
the rocks of actuality discovered by accurate inquiries. 
There is no thought without the impeding of impulse. [ 
But the obstruction may merely intensify its blind surge | 
forward; or it may divert the force of forward impulse 
into observation of existing conditions and forecast of 
their future consequences. This long way around la 
the short way home for desire. 

No issue of morals is more far-reaching than the one 
herewith sketched. Historically speaking, there is 
point in the attacks of those who speak sligbtin^y of 
science and intellect, and who would limit their moral 
significance to supplying incidental help to executioQ 
of purposeg horn of affection. Thought too often ia 
cpecialized in a remote and separate pursuit, or em- 
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ployed in b hard way to contrive the instnimentaliti 
of " Buccess." Intellect is too often made a tool for 
»y»tematized apuloj^y for things as " they are," tbi 
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a rond to an interesting occupation which accumulatfl 
facts and ideas as other men gather dollars, 
priding itself on its ideal quality. No wonder that i 
times catastrophes that affect men in comnion are i 
corned. For the moment they turn science away froi 
its ahstract technicalities into a servant of some hum 
aspiration; the hard, chilly calculations of intellect a 
swept away by floods of sympathy and comm 
loyalties. 

But, alas, emotion without thought is unstable, 
rises like the tide and subsides like the tide irrespectif 
of what it has accomplished. It is easily diverted int 
any side channel dug by old habits or provided by co< 
cunning, or it disperses itself aimlessly. Then comi 
the reaction of disillusionment, and men turn all tl 
more fiercely to the pursuit of narrow ends where th^ 
are habituated to use obsen,'ation and planning and 
where they have acquired some control of conditions. 
The separation of warm emotion and cool intelligence 
is the great moral tragedy. This division is perpeto-g 
flted by those who deprecate science and foresight i 
behalf of affection as it is by those who in the name a 
an idol labeled reason would quench passion. The i 
tcllect is always inspired by some impulse. Even 1 
most case-hardened scientific specialist, the most i 
stract philosopher, is moved by some passion. 




an actuating impulse easily hardeos into iGoIated habit 
It is unavowcd and disconnected. The remedy 
not lapse of thought, but its quickening and 
Extension to contemplate the continuities of existence, 
tend restore the connection of the isolated desire to 
; companionship of its fellows. The glorificatiE>n of 
' apart from thought turns out either a com- 
initment to bitod action nhich serves the purpose of 
those who guide their deeds by narrow plans, or else 
a. sentimental, romantic faith in the harmonies of na- 
ture leading straight to disaster. 

In words at least, the association of idealism with 
emotion and impulse has been repeatedly implied in 
the foregoing. The connection is more than verbal. 
Every end that man holds up, every project he enter- [ 
tains is ideal. It marks something wanted, rather than j 
something existing. It is wanted because existence as it 
now is does not furnish it. It carries with itself, then^ 
a sense of contrast to the achieved, to the existent. 
It outruns the seen and touched. It is the work of 
faith and hope even when it is the plan of the most 
bard-beaded " practical " man. But though ideal in 
this sense it is not an ideal. Common sense revolts at 
calling every project, every design, every contrivance of 
cunmng, ideal, because common sense includes above all 
in its conception of the ideal the quality of the plan 
proposed. 

Idealistic revolt is blind and like every blind reaction 
BweepB us away. The quality of the ideal is exalted till 
it is something beyond all possibility of definite plan and 
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execution. Its sublimity renders it inaccessibly remi 

1An ideal becomes a sjnonym for whatever is inspiring' 
—and impossible/ Then, since intelligence cannot be 
wholly suppressed, the ideal is hardened by thought 
into some high, far-away object. It is so elevated and 
BO distant that it docs not belong to this world or to 
espfricnce. It is in technical language, transcenden- 
tal; in common speech, superoaturiil, of heaven not ofi 
earth. The ideal is then ii goal of final cshaustive^l 
comprehensive perfection which can be defined only 
complete contrast with the actual. Although 
aible of realization and of conception, it is still regardeAJ 
aa the source of all generous discontent with actualiti 
and of all inspiration to progress. 

This notion of the nature and office of ideals coi 

I bines in one contradictory whole all that is vicious in 

the separation of desire and thought. It strives while 

retaining the vagueness of emotion to simulate the 

objective definitcness of thought. It follows the nat- 

I ural course of intelligence in demanding an object which' 
will unify and fulfil desire, and then cancels the work, 
of thought by treating the object as ineffable and uiK 
related to present action and experience. It convertt' 
the surge of present impulse into a future end only to 
swamp the endeavor to clarify this end in a gush of 
unconsidered feeling. It is supposed that the thought 
of the ideal is necessary to arouse dissatisfaction with 
the present and to arouse effort to change it. But ii 

. reality the ideal is itself the product of discontent with 
conditions. Instead however of serving to organize and 
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direct effort, it operates as a compensatory dream. It 
becomes another ready-made world. Instead of pro- 
moting effort at concrete transformations of what ex- 
ists, it constitutes another kind of existence already 
somewhere in being. It is a refuge, an asylum from 
effort. Thus the energy that might be spent in trans- 
forming present ills goes into oscillating flights into a 
far away perfect world and the tedium of enforced re- 
turns into the necessities of the present evil world. 

We can recover the genuine import of ideals and 
idealism only by disentangling this unreal mixture of 
thought and emotion. The action of deliberation, as| 
we have seen, consists in selecting some foreseen eon-| 
sequence to serve as a stimulus to present action. It 
brings future possibilities into the present scene and 
thereby frees and expands prfsent tendencies. But the 
selected consequence is set in an indefinite contest of 
other consequences just as real as it is, and many of 
them much more certain in fact, Tlie " ends " that 
are foreseen and utilized mark out a little island in an 
infinite sea. This limitation would be fatal were the 
proper function of ends anything else than to liberate 
and guide present action out of its perpK'xities and 
confusions. But this service eonstitutes the sole mean- 
ing of aims and purposes. Hence their slight extent 
in comparison with ignored and unforeseen conse- 
quences is of no import in itself. The " ideal " as it 
stands in popular thought, the notion of a complete 
and cshaustive realization, is remote from the true 
functions of ends, and would only embarrass us if it 
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could be embraced in thought instead of being, as it li 
a comment by the emotionB. 

For till' sense of an indefinite context of consoquenof 
froni among which the aim is selected enters into t 
preient meaning of activity. The " end " is the figure 
pattern at the center of tht; field through which i 
the axis of conduct. About this central figuratio 
tends infinitely a supporting background in a vague" 
whole, undefined and undiscriminated. At most intelli- 
gence but throws a spotlight on that little part of tfw 
whole which marks out the axis of movement. Evi 
if the light is dickering and the illuminated portia 
stands forth only dimly from the shadowy backgrouw 
it suffices if we are shown the way to move. To the rest 
of the consequences, collateral and remote, corresponds 
a background of feeling, of diffused emotion. Tluc^ 
forms the stuff of the ideal 

I From the standpoint of its definite aim any act i 
petty in comparison with the totality of natural events. " 
What is accomplished directly as the outcome of a torn 
which our action gives the course of events is infinites- 
imal in comparison with their total sweep. Only 
illusion of conceit persuades us that cosmic difTereiH 
hangs upon even our wisest and most strenuous effoH 
Yet discontent with tliis limitation is as unreasonble a 
relying upon an illusion of external importance to kec 
ourselves going. In a genuine sense every act is already 
' possessed of infinite import. The little part of the 
scheme of affairs which is modifiable by our efforts is 
continuous with the rest of the world. The boundai 
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course of evmU which effort and reflection • 
touch. There is a point in deliberate action where d 
oitc thought fiides into the ineffable and undefinable 
into emotion. 1/ the »ea»e of this effortleu and unfal 
omalilc whole comes only in alternation with the sense a 
strain in action and labor in thought, then we spend 
our livci in oKcillating between what is cramped and 
enforced and a brief transitory escape. The function 
of religion is then caricatured rather than realized 
Morals, like war, is thought of as hell, and religion, 
like peace, as a respite. The religious experience is a 
reality in so far as in the midst of effort to foresee 
and rvgulate future objects we are sustained and ex- 
panded in feebleness and failure by the sense of an 
enveloping whole. Peace in action not after it is the 
I contribution of tlie ideal to conduct. 



Over and over agaio, one point has recurred for criti- 1 
' cism; — the subordination of activity to a risult outside] 
itself. Whether that goal be thought of as pleasure, u 
▼irtue, as perfection, as final enjoyment of Niilvation, 
is secondary to the fact that tlic moniHsts who 
I have asserted fixed ends have in all their differences 
from one another agreed in the basic idea that present 
activity is but a means. Wc liavc insisted tli»t hap- 
piness, reasonableness, virtue, perfecting, arc on the 
contrary parts of the present significance of present 
action. Memory of the past, obHcrvatinn of the pres- 
ent, foresight of the future are indispensable. But they 
are indispensable to a present liberation, an enriching 
growth of action. Happiness is fundamental in moral* 
only because happiness is not something to be sought 
for, but is something now attained, even in tlie midst of 
pain and trouble, whenever recognition of our ties with 
nature and with fellow-men releases and informs our 
action. ReasonablcnesH is a necessity because it in the 
perception of the continuities that take nckion out of 
its immediateness and isolation into connection with 
the past and future. 

Perhaps the criticism and inaisteiice have been too 
incessant. They may have provoked the reader to re 
I action. He may readily concede that orthodox theo- 
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riei have bcvii oncMidcd in Bacrificing the present 1 
future good, making of the pn-sent but an oneroi 
obligation or a sacriBcc endured for future gain, 
why, he tnoy prott-iit, go to an opposite extreme ad 
make the future but a muans to the significance of the^ 
pppient? Why should the power of foresigfit and effort 
to ihapr tho future, to regulnte what Is to happen, be 
■lighted? Is not the effect of such a doctrine to weakea 
putting forth of endeavor in order to make the future 
better than the present? Control of the future mov be 
limited in extent, but it is correspondingly precious; 
we should jealously cherish whatever encourages and 
iustains effort to that end. To make little of this po»- 
•ibility, in elTcrt, it will be argued, is to decrease t 
care and indi-iivor upon which progress depends. 
Control of the future is indeed precious in 
proportion to its difficulty, its moderate degree of i 
tainability. Anything that actually tends to make thj 
control less than it now is would be a movement bad 
ward into sloth and triviality. But there is a diffei 
jence b<-tweon future improvement as a result and aa A^ 
1 direct aim. To make it an aim is to throw away the 
I surest means of attaining it, namely attention to the 
full use of prascnt resources in the present situation. 
Forecast of future conditions, scientific study of post 
and present in order that the forecast may be intelli- 
gent, are indeed necessities. Concentration of tntd- | 
Icctual concern upon the future, solicitude for scope a 
precision of estimate characteristic of any well i 
ducted affair, naturally give the impression that thi 
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I p mra t b* cqtuDy pfiiioi? Aad u tfasv, agmm, a^ 
isteQigeBt «aj of —■lifjiag the future except ta >t- 

' laid to the f oD poMJiilitifi at tht preaest ? Sf iw p iiij 

, the praexit ia bdMlf of tte fatnre loula onlj to rcada- 
tng the foture Um laaaagealde. It increases the proka- 

< btlttj of noleatation bj fntore eveotc 

Rcouriu cart in tliii fons probaUj teem too biicIi 
Ulw a logical manipuUtioD of the concepts of pnKSt 
and future to be convincing. BuHdtng a booje ia a 
tjpical instance of an intelligent activity. It is aa 
activitjr directed b; a plan, a deugn. The plan is 
itaclf baaed upon a foresight of future uses. This foir- 
tigfat is in turn dependent upon an organized survej 
of pact experiences and of preeent conditions, a recol- 
lection of former experiences of living in houses and au 
ac(]uaiDtaDce with present materials, prices, resourcei, 
vtc Sow if a legitimate case of subordination of prvs- 
tot to regulation of the future ma; anjrwbere be found, 
it is in such a case as this. For a roan usually buiMi 
a house for the sake of the comfort and security, the 
" control," thereby afforded to future living rather than 
juat for the fun — or the trouble — of building. If i 
such a case inspection shows that, after all, intellectiu 
concern with the past and future is for the sake < 
directing present activity and giving it meaning, 
conclusion may be accepted for other cases. 

Note lljnt the present activity is the only one f 
under control. The man may die before the house I 
built, or his financial conditions may change, or be maji 
need to remove to another place. If be attempts I 




provide for all contingencies, he will never do anything; 
if he allows his attention to be much distracted bj them, 
he won't do veil his present planning and execution. 
The more he considers the future uses to which the house 
will probablj be put the better he will do his present 
job which is the activity of building. Control of fu-' 
tnre living, such as it may turn out to be, is wholly 
dependent upon taking his present activity, seriously 
and devotedly, as an end, not a means. And a man bus 
his bands full in doing well what now needs to be done. 
Until men have formed the habit of using intelUgencej 
fully as a guide to present action they will never 6ndi 
out how much control of future contingencies is poa-l 
sible. As things arc, men so habitually scamp presenti 
action in behalf of future " ends " that the facts fori 
estimating the extent of the possibility of reduction of! 
future contingencies have not been disclosed. What a 
man m doing limits both his direct control and his re- 
aponsibility. We must not confuse the act of building 
with the house when built. The latter is a means, not 
a fulfilment. But it is such only because it enters into 
a new activity which is present not future. Life is con- 
tinuous. The act of building in time gives way to the 
acts connected with a domicile. But everywhere the 
good, the fulfilment, the meaning of activity, resides in 
a present made possible by judging existing conditions 
in their connections. 

If we seek for an illustration on a larger scale, educa- 
tion furnishes us with a poignant example. As tradi- 
tionally conducted, it strikingly exhibits a subordlna- 
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tkn af Uk Eriag p mml to ■ nnote aad j 
fntmr. To pRp«n, to grt nady, it its kev^^iotjc. 
■rtojU oatcome » l*d of adequate pivpaimtaoB, of »■ 
tcUigvnt adaptatioB. Tlie profewcd ^taltatiaa of Iw 
fotare tunu oat ia prarticv a Utml following of Ira- 
£tioa, a mle of ttnuiib tnaddGBg along from daj to 
day; or, a< in kw of the projcctx called mdoftni] 
cdacatioo, a detemunrd effort on the part of one dasi 
of the coaunanitj to senre ita fntore at tbe expense 
of another class. If education were coaducted as a 
j process of fallest ntOization of present resources, i3>- 
' eratisg and guiding capacities that are now urgent, it 

(goes vithoat savitig that the lires of the young wonU 
be nrach richer to Qieaning than tbey are now. It also 
follows that inteliigeace would be kept busy in studying 
all indications of power, all obstacles and perrersioos, 
all products of the port that throw light upon preseot 
capacity, and in forecastiag tbe future career of im- 
pulse and habit now active — not for the sake of sub- 
ordinating the latter bat in order to treat them in- 
telligentW. As a consequence whateTer fortification 
and expansion of the future that is possible will be 
achieved — as it is now dismally unattained. 

A more complicated instance is found in the domi- 
nant quality of our industrial activity. It may be dog- 
matically declared that the roots of its evib are found 
in the separation of production from consumptJon — 
that is, actual consummation, fulfilment. A aonnal 
caae of their relationship is found in the taking of 
food. Food is consumed and vigor is produced. TfaftJ 
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difference between the two is one of directions or di- 
ineDsions distingpjishcd by intellect. In reality there is 
fiimply conversion of energy from one form to another 
wherein it is more available — of greater significaace. 
The activity of the artist, the sportsman, the scientific 
inquirer exompliiies the same balance. Activity should 
be productive. This is to say it should have a bearing 
on the future, should effect control of it. But so far as 
a productive action is intrinsically creative, it has its 
own intrinsic value. Reference to future products and 
future enjoyments is but a way of enhancing percep- 
tion of nn immanent meaning. A skilled artisan who 
enjoys his work is aware that what he is making is made 
for future use. Externally his action is one technically 
labeled *' production." It seems to illustrate the sub- 
jection of present activity to remote ends. But actu- 
ally, morally, psychologically, the sense of the utility 
of the article produced is a factor in the present sig- 
nificance of action due to the present utilization of 
abilities, giving play to taste and skill, accomplishing 
something now. The moment production is severed 
from immediate satisfaction, it becomes " labor," 
drudgery, a task reluctantly performed. 

Yet the whole tendency of modem economic life has 
been to assume that consumption will take care of itself 
provided only production is grossly and Intensely at- 
tended to. Making things is frantically accelerated; 
and every mechanical device used to swell the senseless 
bulk. As a result most workers find no replenishment, 
no renewal and growth of mind, no fulfilment in work. 
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Thcj labor to get mere means of later satisfaction. 
This when procured is isolated in turn from production 
and is reduced to a barren physical affair or a sensaooi 
compensation for normal goods denied. Meantime the 
fatuity of severing production from consumption, from 
present enriching of life, is made evident by economic 
crises, by periods of unemployment alternating with 
periods of exercise, work or " over-production." Pro- 
duction apart from fulfilment becomes purely a matter 
of quantity ; for distinction, quality, is a matter of pres- 
ent meaning. Esthetic elements being excluded, the 
mechanical reign. Production lacks criteria; one thing 
is better than another if it can be made faster or in 
greater mass. Leisure is not the nourishment of mind 
in work, nor a recreation; it is a feverish hurry for 
diversion, excitement, display, otherwise there is Ofr I 
leisure except a sodden torpor. Fatigue due for soi 
to monotony and for others to overstrain in i 
taining the pace is Inevitable. Socially, the separati 
of production and consumption, means and ends, is t 
root of the most profound division of classes, 
who fix the " ends " for production arc in control, thoi 
who engage in isolated productive activity are the sub* 
ject-class. But if the latter are oppressed the fori 
are not truly free. Their consumptions ar 
dental ostentation and extravagance, not a normal coi 
summation or fulfilment of activity. The remainder n 
their lives Is spent in enslavement to keeping the 
cblnery going at an increasingly rapid rate. 

Meantime class struggle grows between those whoi 
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productive labor is enforced by necessity and those who 
are privileged consumers. And the exaggeration of 
production due to its isolation from ignored consump- 
tion so hypnotizes attention that even would-be re- 
formers, like Marxian socialists, assert that the entire 
social problem focuses at the point of production. 
Since this separation of means from ends signifies an 
erection of means into ends, it is no wonder that a 
** materialistic conception of history " emerges. It is 
not an invention of Marx; it is a record of fact so far 
as the separation in question obtains. For practicable 
idealism is found only in a fulfilmcot, a consumptioD 
which is a replenishing, growth, renewal of mind and 
body. Harmony of social interests is found in the 
wide-spread sharing of activities significant in them- 
selves, that is to say, at the point of consumption.* But 
the forcing of production apart from consumption leads 
to the monstrous belief that class-struggle civil war is 
a means of social progress, instead of a register of the 
barriers to its attainment. Yet here too the Marxian 
reads aright the character of most current economic 
activity. 

The history of economic activity thus exemplifies the I 
moral consequences of the separation of present activ-J 
ity and future "ends" from each other. It also em- 
bodies the difficulty of the problem — the tax placed by 
it upon thought and good will. For the professed ideal- 
ist and the hard-hcndod materialist or "practical" 
man, have conspired together to sustain this situation. 
'Acknowledgment is due "The Social Interpretation of HIb- 
[ (nry** bj Maurice William. 
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The " idealist " sets up as the ideal not fullness of 
meaning of the present but a remote goal. Hence the 
present is evacuated of meaning. H is reduced to being 
a mere external instrument, an evil necessity due to the 
distance between us and significant valid satisfaction. 
Appreciation, joy, peace in present activity are sus- 
pect. They are regarded as diversions, temptations, 
unworthy relaxations. Then since human nature miut 
have present realization, a sentimental, romantic en- 
joyment of the ideal becomes a substitute for intelli- - 
gent and rewarding activity. The utopia cannot bM 
realized in fact but it may be appropriated In fantM|^l 
and serve as an anodyne to blunt the sense of a misery 
which after all endures. Some private key to a present 
entering upon remote and superior bliss is soug:ht, jaat 
as the evangelical enjoys a complacent and superior 
sense of a salvation unobtainod by fellow mortals. Thus 

I the normal demand for realization, for satisfaction in 

; the present, is abnormally met. 

Meantime the practical man wants something defi- 
nite, tangible and presumably obtainable for which to 
work. He is looking after " a good thing " as the aver^ 

I age man is looking after a "good time," that natural 

/caricature of an intrinsically significBnt activity. Yet 
his activity is impractical. He is looking for satisfac- 
tion somewhere else than where it can be found. In his 
Utopian search for a future good he neglects the only 
place where good can be found. He empties present 
activity of meaning by making it a mere instrumental- 
ity. When the future arrives it is only after a 
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despised present. B; habit as well as by definitioii itj 
is still a lueaas to something which has yet to com&i 
Agaia human nature must have its claims satisfied, and 
sensuatitj is the inevitable recourse. Usually a com- 
promise is worked out, by which a man for his working- 
hours accepts the philosophy of activity for some fu- 
ture result, while at odd leisure times he enters by con- 
ventionally recognized channels upon an enjoyment of 
"spiritual" blessings and "ideal" refinements. The 
problem of se^^')ng God and Mammon is thus solved. 
The situation exemplifies the concrete meaning of tiie] 
separation of means from ends which is the intellectual) 
reflex of the divorce of theory and practice, intelligence I 
and habit, foresight and present impulse. Moralists 
have spent time and energy in showing what happens 
when appetite, impulse, is indulged without reference to 
consequences and reason. But tbcy have mostly Ignored 
the counterpart evils of an intelligence that conceives 
ideals and goods which do not enter into present impulse 
and habit. The life of reason has been specialized, 
romanticized, or made a heavy burden. This situation 
embodies the import of the problem of actualizing the 
place of intelligence in conduct. 

Our whole account of the place of intelligence in con- 
duct is exposed however to the charge of being itself 
romantic, a compensatory idealization. The history of( 
mind is a record of intellect which registers, with more 
or less inaccuracy, what has happened after it has hap- 
pened. The crisis in which the intervention of fore- 
seeing and directing mind is needed passes unnoted. 
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Iwith attention directed toward incidentals and irrdc- 
vancies. The work of intellect is poit mortem. Tbe 
rise of social science, it will be pointed out, h. 
creased the amount of registering that occurs. Socid' 
post morteins occur much more frequently than tbey 
used to. But one of the things vhich the unbiased miccl 
will register is the impotency of discussion, analvsis 
and reporting in modifying the course of events. The 
latter goes its way unheeding. The reply that this 
condition of matters showii not the impotency of intel- 
ligence but that what passes for science is not science 
is too easy a retort to be satisfactory. We must ha" 
recourse to some concrete facts or surrender our doe* 
trine just at the moment when we have formulated ild 
Technical afTairs give evidence that the work of in- 
quiry, reporting an analysis is not always ineffectuid> 
The development of a chain of "nation-wide" tobacco^ 
shops, of a well managed national telephone system, at 
the extension of the service of an elect ric-Iigbt plant 
testify to the fact that study, reflection and the form»* 
tioD of plans do in some instances determine a courM 
of events. The elTcct is seen in both engineering maa* 
Rgement and in national commercini espunsion. Sat3k 
potency however, it must be admitted, is limited to jnst 
those matters that are called technical in contrast with 
the larger affairs of humanity. But if we seek, as we 

' should, for a definition of " technical," we can hardly 
find any save one that goes in a circle: Affairs are tech- 

' nical in which observation, analysis and inlellectual oi^ 
ganization are determining factors. Is the 
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to be dravB a coeiiction tJbat oar wider fociji interesU ■ 
are so differoit fm those in which inteUigence is a 
directiiig factor that in the former scieDoe must alwajs 
remain a belated Tisitor mmmg upon the scene after' 
matters are settled? No^ the logical conclusion is that 
as jet we haw no tfrhn i qu e in important economic, 
piditical and international affairs. Complexity of con- 
ditions render the ilifc wltiii in the waj of the develop* 
ment of a tecfaniqae cnonnoos. It is imsginahlp the j 

win nriv be t — , Bnt oar dioice is between the ' 

of a tecfanqne bjr wbich intdligence will 

and a continuation of a 
of 




CONCLTJglON 

Conduct when distributed under heads like habit, im- 
pulse and intelligence gets artificially shredded. In 
discussing each of these topics we hsve run into tJie 
others. We conclude, then, with an attempt to gather 
together some outstanding considerations about con- 
duct as a whole. 



I 



The foremost conclusion is that morals has to do 
' with all aclivity into which alternative possibilities 
i enter. For wherever they enter a difference between 
better and worse arises. Reflection upon action nieaiu 
aocertainty and consequent need of decision as to which 
cburse is better. The better is the good; the best is 
not better than the good but is simply the discovered 
good. Comparative and superlative degrees are onl^ 
paths to the positive degree of action. The worse or 
evil is a rejected good. In deliberation and before 
choice no evil presents itself as evil. Until it is rejected, 
it is a competing good. After rejection, it figures not 
as a lesser good, but as the bad of that situation. 
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Actually then only deliberate action, conduct into 
which reflective choice enters, is distinctively moral, for 
only then docs there enter the question of better and . 
worse. Yet it is a perilous error to draw a hard and 
fast line between action into which deliberation and 
choice enter and activity due to impulse and matter-of- 
fact habit. One of the consequences of action is to in- 
volve us in predicaments where wo have to reflect upon 
things formerly done as matter of course. One of the 
chief problems of our dealings with others is to induce 
them to reflect upon affairs which they usually perform 
from unrcfiective habit. On the other hand, every re- 
flective clioice tends to relegate some conscious issue 
into a deed or habit henceforth taken for granted and 
not thouglit upon. Potentially therefore every and 
any act is within the scope of morals, being a candidate 
for possible judgmort with respect to its better-or- 
worse quality. It thus becomes one of the most per- 
plexing problems of reflection to discover just how far 
to carry it, what to bring under examination and what 
to leave to unscrutinized habit. Because there is no 
final recipe by which to decide this question all moral 
judgment is experimental and subject to revision by its 
issue. 

The recognition that conduct covers every act that 
is judged with reference to better and worse and that 
the need of this judgment is potentially coextensive 
with all portions of conduct, saves us from the mistake 
which makes morality a separate department of life. 
Potentially conduct Is one hundred per cent of our acta. 
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Hence we must decline to admit theories which ideoti^* 
morals vith the purification of motives, edifying chu^ 
, actcr, pursuing remote and elusive perfection, obejing 
'supernatural command, acknowledging the authority of 
duty. Such notions have a dual bad effect. First they 
get in the way of observation of conditions and COB- 
jsequenccs. They divert thought into side issues. Sec- 
llondly, while they confer a morbid exaggerated quali^ ' 
tapon things which are viewed under the aspect of mo-'fl 
llrality, they release the larger part of the acts of lift 
■ irom serious, that is moral, survey. Anxious solicitude 
for the few acts which are deemed moral is accompanied 
by edicts of exemption and baths of immunity for moit^ 
acts. A moral moratorium prevails for erer; 
affairs. 

len we observe that morals is at home wherei 
leratioDs of the worse and better are involved, 
committed to noting that morality is a continuing' 
process not a fixed achievement. Morals means growth 
of conduct in meaning; at least it means that kind of 
expansion in meaning which is consequent upon obser- 
vations of the conditions and outcome of conduct. It 
lis all one with growing. Growing and growth are the 
same fact expanded in actuality or telescoped 
thought. In the largest sense of the word, morals i 
^ education. It is learning the meaning of what we i 
t about and employing that meaning in action, 
good, satisfaction, " end," of growth of present acting 
in shades and scope of meaning is the only good witbi 
our control, and the only one, accordingly, for whiol 
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" responsibility exists. The rest is luck, fortune. And 
the tragedy of IIr" moral notions most insisted upon by 
the nionillj self-conscious is the relegation of the only 
good which can fully engage thought, nnniely present 
meaning of action, to the rank of an incident of a re- 
mote good, whether that future good be defined as 
pleasure, or perfection, or salvation, or attainment of 
virtuous character. 

" Present " activity is not a sharp narrow knife- 
blade in time. The present is complex, containing 
within itself a multitude of habits and impulses. It is 
enduring, a course of action, a process including mem- 
ory, observation and foresight, a pressure forward, a 
glance backward and a look outward. It is of moral 
moment because it marks a transition in the direction 
of breadth and clarity of action or in that of triviality 
and confusion. Progress is present reconstruction add- 
ing fullness and distinctness of meaning, and retrogres- 
sion is a present slipping away of significance, deter- 
minations, grasp. Those who hold that progress can 
be perceived and measured only by reference to a remote 
goal, first confuse meaning with space, and then treat 
spatial position as absolute, as limiting movement in- 
stead of being bounded in and by movement. There are 
plenty of negative elements, due to conflict, entangle- 
ment and obscurity, in most of the situations of life, 
and we do not require a revelation of some supreme 
perfection to inform us whether or no we are making 
headway in present rectification. We move on from 
the worse and into, not just towards, the better, which 
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is authenticated not bj comparison with the foreign b 
in wh&t is indij^unuuii. Uukss progress is a presa 

I reconstructing, it is nothing; if it cannot be told I 

I qualities belonging to the movement of transition i 

) can never be judged. 

Men have constructed a strange dream-world win 
they have supposed that without a fixed ideal t 
mote good to inspire them, they have no inducement i 
get relief from present troubles, no desires for liben 
tion from what oppresses and for clearing-up ' 
confuses present action. The world in which we coul 
get enlightenment and instruction about the dir 
in which we are moving only from a vague conception of 
an unattainable perfection would be totally unlike our 
present world. Sufficient unto the day is the evfl 
thereof. Sufficient it is to stimulate us to remedial 
action, to endeavor in order to convert strife into har- 
mony, monotony into a variegated scene, and limitation 
into expansion. The converting is progress, the only 
progress conceivable or attainable by man. Hence 
every situation has its own measure and quality of 
progress, and the need for progress is recurrent, coi 
stant. If it is better to travel than to arrive, it is b 
cause traveling is a constant arriving, while arrin 
that precludes further traveling is most easily attained 
by going to sleep or dying. Wc find our clews to ( 

'rcction in the projected recollections of definite 
perienced goods not In vague anticipations, even w 
we label the vagueness perfection, the Ideal, and pr< 
cced to manipulate its definition with dry dialectic Iogic| 
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Progress means increase of present meaning, which in' f 
Tolves niuUiplication of sensed distinctions as well as ■ 
harmony, unification. This statement may, perhaps, be 
made gcncrallj, in application to the experience of 
humanity. If history shows progress it can hardly he 1 
found elsewhere than in this complication and extension I 
of the significance found within experience. It is clear 
that such progress brings no surcease, no immunity 
from perplexity and trouble. If we wished to trans- •> 
mute this generalization into a categorical imperative 
we should say: "So act as to increase tJie meaning of!' 
present experience." But even then in order to get in- 
struction about the concrete quality of such increased 
meaning we should have to run away from the law and 
study the needs and alternative possibilities lying with- 
in a unique and localized situation. The imperative, 
like everything absolute, is sterile. Till men give up 
the search for a general formula of progress they will 
not know where to look to find it, 

A business man proceeds by comparing today's lia- 
bilities and assets with yesterday's, and projects plans 
for tomorrow by a study of the movement thus indi- 
cated in conjunction with study of the conditions of 
the environment now existing. It is not otherwise with 
the business of living. The future is a projection of the 
subject-matter of the present, a projection which is not 
arbitrary in the extent in which it divines the movement 
of the moving present. The physician is lost who would 
guide his activities of healing by building up a picture 
' of perfect health, the same for all and in its nature 
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complete and solf-vncloscd once for all. He emploji' 
vhat he has discovered about actual cases of good; 
health and ill health and their causes to investigate t 
present ailing individual, so as to further his recorer- 
iug; recovering, an intrinsic and living proct.-ss rather 
than recovery, which is comparative and static. Morsl'i 
f theories, which however have not remaini'd mere theonei 
1 but which have found their way into the opinions o? 
I the common man, have reversed the situation and madt 
[ the present subservient to a rigid yet abstract future. 
The ethical import of the doctrine of evolution )1 
enormous. But its import has been misconstrued be- 
cause the doctrine has been appropriated by the veiy 
traditional notions which in truth it subverts. It 
been thought that the doctrine of evolution means tbi 
complete subordination of present change to a future 
goal. It has been constrained to teach a futile dogm* 
of approsimation, instead of a gospel of present 
growth. The usufruct of the new science has been 
seized upon by the old tradition of fixed and external 
ends. In fact evolution means continuity of change: 

I and the fact that change may take the form of pre^ 
ent growth of complexity and interaction. Significant 
stages in change are fsund not in access of fixity of 
attainment but in those crises in which a seeming fixitj 
of habits gives way to a release of capacities that have 
not previously functioned: in times that is of readjust-' 
. mcnt and redirection. 

No matter what the present success in straightening 
out difficulties and harmonizing conflicts, it is certain 
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that problems will recur in the future in a sew form 
or on a different plane. Indeed ever^ genuine accom-l 
pliGhment instead of winding up an affair and enclo3-l 
ing it aa a jewel in a casket for future contcinplatioti, I 
complicates the practical situntjon. It effects a new i 
distribution of energies which have henceforth to be 
employed in ways for which piist experience gives no I 
exact instruction. Every important satisfaction of «: 
old want creates a new one; and this new one has to 
enter upon an experimental adventure to find its sat- 
isfaction. From the side of what has gone before 
achievement settles something. From the side of what 
comes after, it complicates, introducing new problems, 
unsettling factors. There is something pitifully juvefl- 
ile in the idea that " evolution," progress, means a 
definite sura of accomplishment which will forever stay 
done, and which by an exact amount lessens the amount 
still to be done, disposing once and for all of just so 
many perplexities and advancing us just so far on our 
road to a final stable and unperplexed goal. Yet the 
typical nineteenth century, mid-victorian conception of 
evolution was precisely a formulation of such a consum- 
mate juvenilism. 

If the true ideal is that of a stable condition free 
from conflict and disturbance, then there are a number 
of theories whose claims are superior to those of the 
popular doctrine of evolution. Logic points rather in 
the direction of Rousseau and Tolstoi who would recur 
to some primitive simplicity, who would return from 
complicated and troubled civilization to a state of na- 
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tare. For certainly progress id nvilizdtion has not only 
meant increase in the scope and intricacy of problems 
to be dealt with, but it entails increasing instability. 
For in multiplying wants, instruments and possibilities 
it increases the variety of forces which enter into re- 
lations with one another and which have to be intelli- 
gently directed. Or again. Stoic indifference or Bud- 
dhist calm have greater claims. For, it may be argued, 
since all objective achievement only complicati's the sit- 
uation, the victory of a final stability can be secured 
only by renunciation of desire. Since every satisfac- 
tion of desire increases force, and this in turn creates 
new desires, withdrawal into an inner passionless state^ 
indifference to action and attainment, is the sole roa^j 
to possession of the eternal, stable and final reali^yPV 

Again, from the standpoint of definite approximation 
to an ultimate goal, the balance falls hea^nly on the side 
of pessimism. The more striving the more attainments, 
perhaps; but also assuredly the more needs and the 
more disappointments. The more we do and the more 
we accomplish, the more the end is vanity and vexa- 
tion. From the standpoint of attainment of good that 
stays put, that constitutes a definite sum performed 
which lessens the amount of effort required in order to 
reach the ultimate goal of final good, progress ij an 
illusion. But we are looking for it in the wrong place. 
The world war is a bitter commentary on the nineteenth 
century misconception of moral achievement — a mis- 
conception however which it only inherited from the 
traditional theory of fixed ends, attempting to bolsb 
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op that doctrine with mid from Ibe " s«wnlific " theory 
of erolution. The doctrine of progress is not yet bank- 
rapt. The bankruptcy of the aotiun of fixed goods to 
be attained and stablj possessed may possibly be the 
means of turning the mind of man to a tenable thcorj 
of progress — to attention to present troubles and pot- 
libiiities. 

Adherents of the idea that betterment, growth ia 
goodness, consists in approximation to nn exhaustive, 
stable, immutable end or good, have been compelled to 
recognize the truth that in fact wu onviHagc the good 
in specific terms that are relative to existing needs, and 
that the attainment of every specific good merges in- 
sensibly into a new condition of maladj ustment with iti 
need of a new end and a renewed effort. But they 
have elaborated an ingenious dialectical theory to ac- 
count for tiie facts while maintaining their theory in- 
tact. The goal, the ideal, is infinite; man is finite, sub- 
ject to conditions imposed by spiice and time. The 
specific character of the ends which man entertains 
and of the satisfaction he achieves is due therefore 
precisely to his empirical and finite nature in its con- 
trast with the infinite and complete churncter of the 
true reality, the end. Consequently when man reaches 
what he had taken to be the destination of his journey 
he finds that he has only gone a piece on the road. In- 
finite vistas still stretch before him. Aguin lie sets his 
mark a little way further ahead, and again wlitn ho 
reaches the station set, he finds the road opening bt-fore 
bim in unexpected ways, and sees new dislant objects 
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beckoning him forward. Such is the popular doctrine. 
By some strange perversion this theory passes for 
moral idealism. An office of inspiration and ^idance is 
attributed to the tliouglit of the goal of ultimate com- 
pleteness or perfection. Aa matter of fact, the idem 
sincerely held brings discouragement and despair not 
inspiration or hopt^fulness. There is something cither 
ludicrous or tragic in the notion that inspiration to 
continued progress is had in telling man that no matter 
what he does or what he achieves, the outcome is ae^i' 
giblc in comparison with what he set out to achieve, that 
every endeavor he makes is bound to turn out a faSurc 
compared with what should be done, that every at- 
tained satisfaction is only forever bound to be only a 
disappointment. The honest conclusion is pessimism- 
All is vexation, and the greater the effort the greater 
the vexation. But the fact is that it is not the nega- 
tive aspect of an outcome, its failure to reach infinity, 
which renews courage and hope. Positive attainment, 
actual enrichment of meaning and powers opens new 
vistas and sets new tasks, creates new aims and stim- 
ulates new efforts. The facts arc not such as to yield 
unthinking optimism and consolation; for they render 
it impossible to rest upon attained goods. Xew strug- 
gles and failures are inevitable. The total scene of 
action remains as befort, only for us more complex, 
and more subtly unstable. But this very situation is a 
consoqut'ncc of expansion, not of failures of power, and 
when grasped and admitted it is a challenge to inteUi- 
gence. Instruction in what to do next can never come 
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from an ioiiDite goal, which for us is bound to be empty.) 
It can be derived only from studj of the deBcieuciet, | 
irregularities and possibilities of the actual situation. 
In any case, however, arguments about pessimism and 
optimism based upon considerations regarding fixed 
attainment of good and evil are mainly literary in qual- 
ity. Man continues to live because he is a living crea- 
ture not because reason convinces him of the certainty 
or probability of future satisfactions and achievements. 
He is instinct with activities that carry him on. Indi- 
viduals here and there cave in, and most individual* 
Bag, withdraw and seek refuge at this and that point. 
But man as man still has the dumb pluck of the animal. 
He has endurance, hope, curiosity, eagerness, love of 
action. These traits belong to him by structure, not by 
taking thought. Memory of past and foresight of fu- 
ture convert dumbness to some degree of articulate* 
ness. They illumine curiosity and steady courage^ 
Then when the future arrives with its inevitable dis- 
appointments as well as fulfilments, and with new 
sources of trouble, failure loses something of its fatal- 
ity, and suffering yields fruit of instruction not of bit- 
terness. Humility is more demanded at our moments 
of triumph than at those of failure. For humility is 
not a caddish self-depreciation. It is the sense of our 
slight inability even with our best intelligence and ef- 
fort to command events; a sense of our dependence 
upon forces that go their way without our wish and 
plan. Its purport is not to relax effort but to maka 
prize every opportunity of present growth. lo 
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morals, the iDfinitivc and the imperative develop from 
the participle, present teose. Perfection means per- 
fecting, fulfilment, fulfilling, and the good is dow or 
never. 

Idealistic philosophies, those of Plato, Aristotle, Sp>> 
noza, like the hypothesis now offered, have found the 
good in meanings belonging to a conscious life, a life 
of reason, not in external achievement. Uke it, the; 
have exalted the place of intelligence in securing ful- 
filment of conscious life. These tlieorics have at least 
not subordinated conscious life to external obedience, 
not thought of virtue as something difFcrcnt from ex- 
cellence of life. But they set up a transcendental meftih 
ing and reason, remote from present experience and 
opposed to it; or they insist upon a special form of 
meaning and consciousness to be attained by peculiar 
modes of knowledge inaccessible to the common man, 
involving not continuous reconstruction of ordinary 
experience, but its wholesale reversal. They have 
treated regeneration, change of heart, tu wholesale and 
self-enclosed, not as continuous. 

The utilitarians also made good and evil, right and 
wrong, matters of conscious experience. In addition 
they brought tliem down to earth, to everyday ciperi' 
ence. They strove to humanize other-worldly goods. 
But they retained the notion that the good is future, 
and hence outside the meaning of present activity. In 
BO far it is sporadic, exceptional, subject to accident, 
passive, an enjoyment not a joy, something hit upoq. 
not a fulfilling. The future end is for them c 




Temote from present action as the Platonic realm of 
ideals, or ss the Aristotelian rational thought, or the 
Christian heaven, or Spinoza's conception of the uni- 
versal whole. But still it is separate in principle and 
in fact from present activity. The next step is to iJea- \ 
tify the sought for good with the meaning of our ' 
impulses and our habits, and the specific moral good | 
or virtue with Uaming this meaning, a learning that 
takes us back not into an isolated self but out into the 
open-air world of objects and social ties, terminating 
in an increment of present significance. 

Doubtless there are those who will think that we 
thus escape from remote and external ends only to fall 
into an Epicureanism which teaches us to subordinate 
everything else to present satisfactions. The hypothe- 
sis preferred may seem to some to advise a subjective, 
self-centered life of intensified consciousness, an csthet- 
ically dilettante type of egoism. For is not its lesson 
that we should concentrate attention, each upon the 
consciousness accompanying his action so as to refine 
and develop it? Is not this, like all subjective morals^ 
an anti-social doctrine, instructing us to subordinate 
the objective consequences of our acts, those which pro- 
mote the welfare of others, to an enrichment of our 
private conscious lives? 

It can hardly be denied that as compared with the 
dogmas against which it reacted there is an element of 
truth in Epicureanism. It strove to center attention 
upon what is actually within control and to find the 
good in the present instead of in a contingent uncer- 
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*»»igatd to the teil. Of coane mn iadindual u tbe 
bearer or earner of experience. WliAt of that? Ererr- 
thiog depesdi opon the kind of experieace that centen 
in btoi. Not the resideoce of experience counts, bat ib 

I contests, what's in the boose. Tbe center is not la the 
abstract Rmenable to oar control, hot what ^then 
about it is our affair. We can*t help beis^ indiridosl 
selres, each one of ub. If selfhood as such is a bad 
thing, the blacne lies not with the self bat wnth the utw> 
Terse, with providence. But in fact the distinction bC' 
twceo a Belfishness with which we find fault and m 
unselfishness which we esteem is foond in the quali 
of the activities which proceed from and enter into 1 
self, according as thc^ are contractiTc, exclusire, 
expansive, oatrtachtng. Meaning exists for some at 
but this truistic fact doesn't fix the quality of anv pi 
ticular meaning. It may be sach as to make the sdf' 

' small, or such as to exalt and dignifj the self. 1 
as impertinent to decrj the worth of experience be> 
cause it is connected with a self aa it b fantastic to 




idealize personality just as personality aside from the 
question what sort of a person one is. 

Other persons are selves too. If one's own present 
experience is to be depreciated in its meaning because 
it centers in a self, why act for the welfare of others? 
Sclflshness for selfishness, one is as good as another; 
our own is worth as much as another's. But the rec-' 
ognition that good is always found in a present growth 
of significance in activity protects us from thinking 
that welfare can consist in a soup-kitchen happiness, . 
in pleasures we can confer upon others from without. 
It shows that good is the same in quahty wherever it is 
found, whether in some other self or in one's own. An 
activity has meaning in the degree in which it cstablishea 
and acknowledges variety and intimacy of connections. 
As long as any social impulse endures, so long an activ- 
ity that shuts itself off will bring inward dissatisfaction 
&nd entail a struggle for compensatory goods, no mat- 
ter what pleasures or external successes acclaim ita 
course. 

To say that the welfare of others, like our own, 
consists in a widening and deepening of the perceptions 
that give activity its meaning, in an educative growth, 
is to set forth a proposition of political import. To 
" make others happy " except through liberating their 
powers and engaging them in activities that enlarge 
the meaning of life is to harm them and to indulge 
ourselves under cover of exercising a special virtue. 
Our moral measure for estimating any existing ar- 
I rangement or any proposed reform is its effect upon 
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impulse and habits. Does it liberate or suppress, ost 
or render flexible, divide or unify interest? Is 
ception quickened or dulled? la memory made apt 
extensive or narrow and diffusely irrelevant? Is in 
ioation diverted to fantasy and compensatory dreai 
or does it add fertility to life? Is thought creative 
pushed one side into pedantic specialisms? There U 
sense in which to set up social welfare as an end 
action only promotes an otfensive coodcsceDsion, 
harsh interference, or an oleaginous display of coi 
placent kindliness. It always tends in this directioD 
when it is aimed at giving happiness to othen 
directly, that is, as we can hand a physical thing' 
another. To foster conditions that widen the horii 
.of others and give them command of their own poi 
' so that they can find their own happiness in their own' 
fashion, is the way of " social " action. Otherwise the 
prayer of a freeman would be to be left alone, and to be 
dehvered, above all, from " reformers " and 
people. 
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Since moralB is concerned with conduct, it grows out f 
of specific empirical facts. Almost all iafluential moral 
theories, with the exception of the utiUtarian, have re- 
fused to admit this idea. For Christendom as a wliole, 
moralitj has been connected with supernatural com' 
maads, rewards and penalties. Those who have es- 
caped this superstition have contented themselves with 
converting the difference between this world and the 
next into a distinction between the actual and the ideal, 
what is and what should be. The actual world has not 
been surrendered to the devil in name, but it is treated 
as a display of physical forces incapable of generating 
moral values. Consequently, moral considerations must 
be introduced from above. Human nature may not be 
oiBcially declared to be infected because of some aborig- 
inal sin, but it is said to be sensuous, impulsive, sub- 
jected to necessity, while natural intelligence is sucb 
that it cannot rise above a reckoning of private ex- 
pediency. 

But in fact morals is the most humane of all sub- 
jects. It is that which is closest to human nature; it 
is ineradicably empirical, not theological nor meta- 
physical nor mathematical. Since it directly concerns 
human nature, everything that can be known of the 
f Iimnan mind and body in physiology, medicine, antbro- 
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pologj', and psychology is pertinent to moral iaqi 
Human nature exists and operates in an environmt 
And it is not ** in " that environment as coins are 
box, but as a plant is in the sunlight and soil. It 
of them, continuous with their energies, dependent upon 
their support, capable of increase only as it utOiui 
them, and as it gradually rebuilds from their crude iu- 
difTerence an environment genially civilized. Hence 
physics, chemistry, history, statistics, engineering sci- 
ence, are a part of disciplined moral knowledge so far' 
as they enable us to understand the conditions ami 
agencies through which man lives, and on account 
which he forms and executes his plans. Moral science 
is not something with a separate province. It is phj**! 
ical, biological and historic knowledge placed ii 
human context where it will illuminate and guide 
activities of men. 

The path of truth is narrow and straitened. It h 
only too easy to wander beyond the course from thil 
side to that. In a reaction from that error which hat 
made morals fanatic or fantastic, sentimental 
atathoritative by severing them from actual facts &aA, 
forces, theorists have gone to the other estreme. Thqr 
have insisted that natural laws are themselves moral 
laws, BO that it remains, after noting them, only to 
form to them. This doctrine of accord with nature' 
has usually marked a transition period. When myth- 
ology is dying in its open forms, and when social life is 
so disturbed that custom and tradition fail to supply 
their wonted control, men resort to Nature as a norob 
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ley apply to Nature all the eulogistic predicates pre- 
isly associated with divine law; or natural law is 
conceivi'd of as the only true divine law. This hap- 
pened in one form in Stoicism. It happened in another 
form ill the deism of the eighteenth century with Ha 
notion of a hcnevolent, harmonious, wholly rational 
order of Nature. 

In our time this notion lias been perpetuated in con- 
nection with a laissez-faire social philosophy and the 
theory of evolution. Human intelligence b thought to 
mark an artificial interference if it does more than reg- 
ister fixed natural laws as rules of human action. The 
process of natural evolution is conceived as the exact 
model of human endeavor. The two ideas met in Spen- 
cer. To the " enlightened " of a former generation, 
Spencer's evolutionary philosophy seemed to afTord a 
scientific sanction for the necessity of moral progress, 
while it also proved, up to the hilt, the futility of de- 
liberate " interference " with the benevolent operations 
of nature. The idea of justice was identified with the 
law of cause and effect. Transgression of natural law 
wrought in the struggle for existence its own penalty of 
elimination, and conformity with it brought the reward 
of increased vitality and happiness. By this process 
egoistic desire is gradually coming into harmony with 
the necessity of the environment, till at last the indi- 
vidual automaticnlly finds happiness in doing what tlie 
natural and social environment demands, and serves 
himself in serving others. From this jioint of view, 
Iwrlier " scientific " philosophers made a mistake, but 
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only th<? mistake of anticipating the date of complefe 
natural hnnnony. All that reason can do is to acknoi] 
edge the evolutionary forces, and thereby refrain frfl 
retarding the arrival of the happy day of perfect hu 
tnony. Meantime justice demands that the weak i 
ignorant suffer the effect of violation of naturaJ lalQ 
while the wise and able reap the rewards of th« 
superiority. 

The fundamental defect of such views is that I 
fail to Eee the difference made in conditions aod c 
gies by perception of them. It is the first business fl 
mind to be " realistic," to see things " as they ar« 
If, for example, biology can give us knowledge of th( 
causes of comptfency and incompetency, strength and 
nxakness, that knowledge is all to the good. A non- 
sentimental morals will seek for all the instruction nat- 
ural science can give concerning the biological condi- 
tions and consequences of inferiority and superioritj. 
' But knowledge of facts does not entail conformity anl 
I acquiescence. The contrary is the case. Percepti 
of things as they arc is but a stage in the pn 
making them different. They have already begun to I 
different in being known, for by that fact they enb( 
into a different context, a context of foresight 
judgment of better and worse. A false psychology i 
< a separate realm of consciousness is the only reast 
' this fact is not generally acknowledged. Morality re- 
r sides not in perception of fact, but in the use made of 
I its perception. It is a monstrous assumption that 
its sole use is to utter benedictions upon fact i 
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offspring. It is the p«rt of intelligence to tell when \ 
to use the fact to conform and perpetuate, and when I 
to use it to vary cooditions and consequences. 

It is absurd to suppose that knowledge about the con- 
nection between inferiority and its consequences pre- 
scribes adherence to that connection. It is like sup- 
posing that knowledge of the connection between ma- 
laria and mosquitoes enjoins breeding mosquitoes. The 
fact when it is known enters into a new environment. 
Without ceasing to belong to the physical environment 
it enters also into a medium of human activities, of 
desires and aversions, habits and instincts. It thereby 
gains new potencies, new capacities. Gunpowder in 
water does not act the same as gunpowder next a flame. 
A fact known docs not operate the same as a fact un- 
perccived. When it is known it comes into contact with 
the flame of desire and the cold bath of antipathy. 
Knowledge of the conditions that breed incapacity may 
fit into some desire to maintain others in that state 
while averting it for one's self. Or it may fall in with 
a character which finds itself blocked by such facts, and 
therefore strives to use knowledge of causes to make a 
change in effects. Morality begins at this point of use 
of knowledge of natural law, a use varying with the 
active system of dispositions and desires. Intelligent) 
action is not concerned with the bare consequences of 
the thing known, but with consequences to be brought I 
into existence by action conditioned on the knowledge. 
Men may use their knowledge to induce conformity or 
saggeration, or to effect change and abolition of con- 
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ditions. The quality of these consequences det«n 
the question of better or worse. 

The exaggeration of the harmony attributed to Na- 
ture aroused men to note its dtsliarmonies. An optimis- 
tic view of natural benevolence was followed hy a more 
honest, less roiUHntic view of struggle and conflict in 
nature. After Helvctius and Benthani came Malthus 
and Darwin. The problem of moraU is the problem of 
, desire and intelligence. What is to be done with these 
facts of disharmony and conflict? After we have dis- 
covered the place and consequences of conflict in na- 
ture, we have still to discover its place and working in 
hiunan need and thought. What is its office, its functioD, 
its postibilitj/. or use? In general, the answer is simple. 
Conflict is the gadfly of thought. It stirs us to ob- 
servation and memory. It instigates to invention. It 
shocks us out of sheep-like passivity, and seta us at 
noting and contriving. Not that it always effects this 
result; but that conflict is a tine qua non of reflection 
and ingenuity. When this possibility of making use of 
conflict has once been noted, it is possible to utilize it 
systematically to substitute the arbitration of mind for 
that of brutal attack and brute collapse. But the 
tendency to take natural law for a norm of action which 
the supposedly scientific have inherited from eighteenth 
century rationalism leads to an idealization of the prin- 
ciple of conflict itself. Its office in promoting progress 
through arousing intelligence is overlooked, and it is 
erected into the generator of progress. Karl Mai 
borrowed from the dialectic of Hegel the idea 
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necesBJtj of a negative clement, of opposition, for ad- 
vance. He projected it into social affairs and reached , 
the conclusion that all social development comes from 
conflict between classes, and that therefore class-war- ' 
fare ia to be cultivated. Hence a supposedly scientific 
fomi of the doctrine of social evolution preaches social 
hostility as the road to social harmony. It would be 
difficult to find n more striking instance of nhiit happens 
when natural events are given a social and practical 
sanctiflcation. Darwinism has been similarly uaed 
to justify war and the brutalities of competition for 
wealth and power. 

The excuse, the provocation, though not the justifica- 
tion for such a doctrine is found in the actions of those 
who say peace, peace, when there is no peace, who refuse 
to recognize facts as they are, who proclaim a natural 
harmony of wealth and merit, of capital and labor, and 
the natural justice, in the main, ot existing conditions. 
There is something horrible, something that makes one ' 
fear for civilization, in denunciations of class-differ- ' 
ences and class stru^les which proceed from a clau in 
power, one that is seizing every means, even to a m»-^ 
nopoly of moral ideals, to carry on its struggle f 
class-power. This class adds hypocrisy to conflict and 
brings all idealism into disrepute. It does everythin(f 
which ingenuity and prestige can do to give color to 
the assertions of those who say that all moral consid- 
erations are irrelevant, and that the issue is one of 
brute trial of forces between this side and that. The \ 
alternative, here as elsewhere, is not between denying 
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•facts in behalf of ■omething tenaed moral ideali ud 

^accepting facta as final. There remains the pjuibil- 

itj of recognizing facts and nsing them as a dullcnge 

; :to intelligence to modify the cnnronineDt mud change 
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The place of natural fact and law in morals brings «a 
to the problem of freedom. We are told that seriously 
to import empirical facts into morals is equivalent to 
an abrogation of freedom. Facts and laws mean ne- 
cessity we are told. The way to freedom is to turn our 
back upon them and take flight to a separate ideal 
realm. Even if the flight could be successfully accom- 
plished, the efficacy of the prescription may be 
doubted. For we need freedom in and among 
actual events, not apart from them. It is to 
be hoped therefore that there remains an alter- 
native; that the road to freedom may be found in that 
knowledge of facta which enables us to employ them in 
connection with desires and aims. A physician or en- 
gineer is free in his thought and his action in the degree 
in which he knows what he deals with. Possibly we find 
here the key to any freedom. 

What men have esteemed and fought for in the name 
of liberty is varied and complex — hut certainty it has 
never been a metaphysical freedom of will. It seems 
to contain three elements of importance, though on 
their face not all of them are directly compatible with 
one another, (i) It includes efficiency in action, abil- 
ity to carry out plans, the absence of cramping and 
thwarting obstacles, (ii) It also includes capacity tx> 
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T&iy plans, to change the course of action, to operi- 
enco novelties. And again (lii) it signifiOB the power of 
desire and choice to be factors in events. 

Few men would purchase even a high amount of ef- 
ficient actioD along definite lines at the price of manot- 
onj^, or if success in action were bought by all abandoD- 
ment of personal preference. They would probably fed 
that a more precious freedom was possessed in a life 
of ill-assured objective achievement that contained 
undertaking of risks, adventuring in new fields, a pit- 
ting of personal choice against the odd« of events, and 
a mixture of success and failures, provided choice had 
a career. The slave is a man who executes the wish of 
others, one doomed to act along lines predetermined to 
regularity. Those who have defined freidom as ability 
to act have unconsciously assumed that this ability ii 
exercised in accord with desire, and that its operation 
introduces the agent into fields previously unexploi 
Hence the conception of freedom as involving 
factors. 

Yet efficiency in execution cannot be ignored. To 
that a man is free to choose to walk while the only walk 
he can take will lead him over a precipice is to strain 
words as well as facts. Intelligence is the key to free- 
dom in act. Wo are likely to be able to go ahead pros- 
perously in the degree in which we have consulted con- 
ditions and formi'd a plan which enlists their consent- 
ing cooperation. The gratuitous help of unforeseen 
circunistanee we cannot afford to despise, 
if not good, will always he with us. But it has a wM 
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•f favoring the intdligeat and shoiriDg its back to the 
stupid. And the gifts of fortune when they come are 
fleeting except when they are made taut by intelligent 
adaptation of conditions. In neutral and adverse cir- 
cuHiGtances, study and foresight are the only roads to 
onimpcded action. Insistence upon a metaphysical 
freedom of will is generally at its most strident pitch 
with those who despise knowledge of matte rs-of -fact. 
They pay for their contempt by halting and confined 
action. Glorification of freedom in general at the ex- "i 
pense of positive abilities in particular has often chaiv ( 
acterized the official areed of historic liberalism. Its 
outward sign is the separation of politics and law from • 
economics. Much of what is ^led the " individual- 
ism " of the early nineteenth century has in truth little 
to do with the nature of individuals. It goes hack to a 
metaphysics which held that harmony between man and 
nature can be taken for granted, if once certain arti- 
ficial restrictions upon man are removed. Hence it 
neglected the necessity of studying and regulating in- 
dustrial conditions so that a nominal freedom can 
be made an actuality. Find a man who believes that all 
men need is freedom from oppressive legal and political 
measures, and you hare found a man who, unless he tl 
merely obstinately maintaining his own private privi- 
leges, carries at the back of his head some heritage of 
the metaphysical doctrine of free-will, plus an opti- 
mistic confidence in natural harmony. He needs a phi- 
losophy that recognizes the objective character of free- 
dom and its deoendence upon a congruity of environ- 
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ment with human wants, an agreement which can he 
obtained only by profound thought and unremittiag 
application. For freedom as r fact depends upon con- 
ditions of work which are EOcially and scientificaQj 
buttressed. Since industry covers the most perrasne 
relations of man with his environment, freedom is unretl 
which does not have as its basis an economic command 
of environment. 

I have no desire to add another to the cheap and easy 
solutions which exist of the seeming conflict between 
freedom and organization. It is reasonably obvious 
that organization may become a hindrance to freedom; 
it does not take us far to say that the trouble lies not 
in organization but in over-organization. At the same 

ttime, it must be admitted that there is no effective or 
objective freedom without organization. It is easy to 
criticize the contract theory of the state which states 
that individuals surrender some at least of their natural 
liberties in order to make secure as civil liberties what 
they retain. Nevertheless there is some truth in the 
idea of surrender and exchange. A certain natural 
freedom is possessed by man. That is to say, in some 
respects harmony exists between a man's energies and 
his surroundings such that the latter support and exe- 
cute his purposes. In so far he is free; without such 
a basic natural support, conscious contrivances of leg- 
islation, administration and deliberate human institu- 
tion of social arrangements cannot take place. In this 
sense natural freedom is prior to political freedom and 
is its condition. But we cannot trust wholly to 
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dom thus procured- It is at the mercy of accideot. 
Conscious agreements among men must supplement and 
in some degree supplant freedom of action which is the 
gift of nature. Id order to arrive at these agreements, 
indi%idual3 have to make concessions. They must con- 
aent to curtailment of some natural liberties in order 
that any of them may be rendered secure and enduring. 
They must, in short, enter into an organization with 
other human beings so that the actiTities of others may 
be permanently counted upon to assure regularity of 
action and far-reaching scope of plans and courses of 
action. The procedure is not, in so far, unltke surren- 
dering a portion of one's income in order to buy insur- 
ance against future contingencies, and thus to render 
the future course of life more equably secure. It would 
be folly to maintain that there is no sacrifice; we can 
however contend that the sacrifice is a reasonable one, 
justified by results. 

Viewed in this light, the relation of individual free- 
dom to organization is seen to be an esperimcntal af- 
fair. It Is not capable of being settled by abstract 
theory. Take the question of labor unions and the 
closed or open shop. It is folly to fancy that no re- 
atrictions and surrenders of prior freedoms and poa- 
libilitics of future freedoms are involved in the eiten- 
non of this particular form of organization. But to 
condemn such organization on the theoretical ground 
that a restriction of liberty is entailed is to adopt a 
tion which would have been fatal to every advance 
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freedom. Every such question is to be judged noti 
the basis of antecedent theory but on the basis of 
Crete consequences. The question is to the balance 
freedom and security achieved, as compared with pi 
ticablc alternatives. Even the question of the pol 
where membership in an organization ceases to \w « 
voluntary matter and becomes coercive or required, is 
also an experimental matter, a thing to be decided bj 
scientifically conducted study of consequencts, of pn* 
and cons. It is definitely an affair of specific detail, 
not of wholesale theory. It is equally amusing to M 
one man denouncing on grounds of pure theory the 
I coercion of workers by a labor union while he avsda 
'himself of the increased power due to corporate action 
' in business and praises the coercion of the political 
state; and to see another man denouncing the latter m 
pure tyranny, while lauding the power of industrial 
labor organizations. The position of one or the other 
may be justified in particular cases, but justification 
is due to results in practice not to general theory. 

Organization tends, however, to become rigid and 
to limit freedom. In addition to security and encrgr 
in action, novelty, risk, change are ingredients of the 
freedom which men desire. Variety is more than the 
spice of life; it is largely of its essence, malting a dif- 
ference between the free and the enslaved. Invariant 
virtue appears to be as mechanical as unintermpled 
vice, for true excellence changes with conditions. Un- 
less character rises to overcome some new difficulty o 
conquer some temptation from an unexpectet 
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we suspect its grain is only a veneer. Choice is an ele- 
ment in freedom and there can be no choice without 
onrcalized and precarious possibilities. It is this de- 
mand for genuine contingency which is caricatured in 
the orthodox doctrine of a freedom of indifTcrence, a 
power to choose this way or that apart from any habit 
or impulse, without even a desire on the part of will to 
show off. Such an indctcrmination of choice is not 
desired by the lover of either reason or excitement. 
The theory of arbitrary free choice represents indeter- 
minateness of conditions grasped in a vague and lazy 
fashion and hardened into a desirable attribute of will. 
Under the title of freedom men prize such uncertainty 
of conditions as give deliberation and choice an oppor- 
tunity. But uncertainty of vohtion which is more than 
a reflection of uncertainty of conditions is the mark of 
a person who has acquired imbecility of character 
through permanent weakening of his springs of actpia. 

Whether or not indetcrminatencss, uncertaSty> ; 
actually exists in the world is a dtfEcult question. It is 
easier to think of the world as fixed, settled once for 
all, and man as accumulating all the uncertainty there 
is in his will and all the doubt there is in his intellect. 
The rise of natural science has facilitated this dualistic 
partitioning, making nature wholly fixed and mind 
wholly open and empty. Fortunately for us we do not 
have to settle the question. A hypothetical answer ia 
enough. // the world is already done and done for, if 
its character is entirely achieved so that its behavior 
is like that of a man lost in routine, then the only free- 
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>doiii for which man can hope is one of efficiency in orert 
action. But if change is geamae, if accounts are stil] 
lin process of making, and if objective uncertamtj is thi 
Btimulus to reflection, then variation in action* nor^tj 
and experiment, have a true meaning. In anj case the 
question is an objective one. It concerns not man in 
isolation from the world but man in his connection witli 
it. 'A world that is at points and times indeterminate 
enough to call out deliberation and to give plgtj to 

' choice to shape its future is a world in which will ti 
free, not because it is inherently vacillating and on- 
stable, but because deliberation and choice are detemiiit- 
ing and stabilizing factors. 

Upon an empirical view, uncertainty, doubt, hesita- 
tion, contingency and novelty, genuine change which is 
not mere disguised repetition, are facts. Only deduc- 
tive reasoning from certain fixed premisses creates a 
bias in favor of complete determination and finality 
To say that these things exist only in human experience 
not in the world, and exist there only because of our 
*'finitude" is dangerously like paying ourselves with 
words. Empirically the life of man seems in these n- 
spects as in others to express a culmination of facts in 
nature. To admit ignorance and uncertainty in man 
while denying them to nature involves a curious dual- 
ism. Variability, initiative, innovation, departure from 
routine, experimentation are empirically the manifesta- 
tion of a genuine nisus in things. At all events it i> 
these things that are precious to us under the name 
of freedom. It is their elimination from the life of 
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■laTe which makes his life servile, intolerable to the 
freeman who has once been on his own, no matter what 
his animal comfort and security. A free man would 
rather take his chance in an open world than be ^ar- 
mnteed in a closed world. 

These considerations give point to the third factor 
in tove of freedom : the desire to have desire count as a 
factor, a force. Even if will chooses unaccountably, 
even if it be a capricious impulse, it does not follow 
that there are real alternatives, genuine possibilities, 
ftpen in the future. What we want is possibilities o 
in the world not in the will, except as will or deliberate 
activity reflects the world. To foresee future objective! 
alternatives and to be able by deliberation to choose : 
one of them and thereby weight its chances in the 
struggle for future existence, measures our freedom. 
It is assumed sometimes that if it can be shown that 
deliberation determines choice and deliberation is de- 
termined by character and conditions, there is no free- 
dom. This is like saying that because a flower comei 
from root and stem it cannot bear fruit. The question 
is not what are the antecedents of deliberation and 
choice, but what are their consequences. What do they 
do that is distinctive? The answer is that they give us 
all the control of future possibilities which is open to us. 
And this control is the cms of our freedom. Without 
it, we are pushed from behind. With it wo walk in the 
light- 

The doctrine that knowledge, intelligence rather than 
■ Vill, constitutes freedom is not new. It has been 
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preached by moralists of man; a schooL AD : 
olists have identified freedom with actiao emaoi 
b; insight into truth. But insight into necessity 
by them been substituted for foresight of possibid 
Tolstoi for example expressed the idea of Spinoei^ 
Hegel wlien he said that the ox is a slave &a loaj 
he refuses to recognize the joke and chaf< 
while if he identifies himself with its necessity anil 4 
willingly instead of rebelliouslj, he is free. But a** 
as the yoke is a yoke it is impossible that veli 
identiScation with it should occur. Conscious s 
sion is then either fatalistic submissivencss or 9)4 
ice. The ox accepts in fact not the yoke but ttii^ 
and the hay to which the yoke is a neoessarr iiwH 
But if the ox foresees the consequences of the 
the yoke, if he anticipates the possibility of ban! 
and identifies himself not with the yoke but wJtV 
realization of its possibilities, he acts freely, »ali 
rily. He hasn't accepted a necessity as una 
has welcomed a possibility as a desirability. 

Perception of necessary law plays, indeed, • fl 
But no amount of insight into necessity brings inl 
as such, anything but a consciousness of 
Freedom is the " truth of necessity " 
one " necessity " to alter another, 
taw to foresee consequences and to com 
may be averted or secured, then freedom 
ploying knowledge of law to enforce desii 
gives power to the engineer. Employisg 
law in order to submit to it without 
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Intelligence becomn our* ht the decree in which i 
ue it and accept responsibilitj for coQseqaences. 
is not ours origiiiall^ or bj prcMlQction. " It thinks * 
t* a truer psychological statement than " I think.^ 
Thoughts sprout and regetate ; ideas proliferate. 
come from deep unconscious sources. ** I think " 
statement about voluntary action. Some suggestion 
mrges from the nnknown. Our active body of habits 
appropriates it. The suggestion then becomes an asser- 
tion. It no longer merely comes to us. It is accepted 
and uttered by us. We act upon it and thereby assume, 
by implication, its consequences. The stuff of belief 
and proposition is not originated by us. It comes to of 
from others, by education, tradition and the auggestioB 
of the environment. Our intelligence is bound up, so 
far as its materials are concerned, with the community 
life of which we are a part. Wc know what it communi- 
cates to us, and know according to the habits it fon 
in us. Science is an affair of civilization not of i 
Tidual intellect. 

So with conscience. When a child acts, those aboi 
him re-act. They shower encouragement upon 
visit him with approval, or they bestow frowns i 
rebuke. What others do to us when we act is as oat*] 
oral a consequence of our action as what the fire d« 
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to us when we plunge our hands in it. The social en- 
vironment may be as artificial as you please. But it) 
action in response to ours is natural not artificial. In 
language and imagination we rehearse the responses of 
others just as we dramatically enact other consequences. 
We foreknow how others will act, and the foreknowl- 
edge is the beginning of judgment passed on action. We 
know Tcith them; there is conscience. An assembly is 
formed within our breast which discusses and appraises 
proposed and performed acts. The community with- 
out becomes a forum and tribunal within, a judgment- 
seat of charges, assessments and exculpations. Our 
thoughts of our own actions are saturated with the 
ideas that others entertain about them, ideas which 
have been expressed not only in explicit instruction but 
still more effectively in reaction to our acts. 

I.iabiHty is the beginning of responsibility. We are 
held accountable by others for the consequences of our 
acts. They visit their like and dislike of these con- 
sequences upon us. In vain do we claim that these are 
not ours ; that they are products of ignorance not 
design, or are incidents in the execution of a most laud- 
able scheme. Their authorship is imputed to us. We 
are disapproved, and disapproval is not an inner state 
of mind hut a most definite act. Others say to us by 
their deeds we do not care a 6g whether you did this 
deliberately or not. We intend that you shall deliber- 
ate before you do it again, and that if possible your 
deliberation shall prevent a repetition of this act we 
object to. The refereoce in blame and every unfavor- 
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able judgment is prospective, Dot retrospective. The- 
ories about responsibility maj become confused, but in 
practice no one is stupid enough to try to change tlu 
past. Approbation and disapprobation are trayg of 
influencing the formation of habits and aims; that is, 
of influencing future acts. The individual is held ac- 
countable for what he hat done in order that he may be 
responsive in what he is going to do. Gradually per- 
sons learn by dramatic imitation to hold themselns 
accountable, and liability becomes a voluntary delib- | 
erate acknowledgment that deeds are our own, thl|| 
their consequences come from us. M 

These two facts, that moral judgment and moral 
responsibility are the work wrought in ua by the social 
environment, signify that all morality is social; not 
because wc ought to take into account the effect of our 
acts upon the welfare of others, but because of facts. 
Others do take account of what we do, and they re- 
spond accordingly to our acts. Their responses actu- 
ally do affect the meaning of what we do. The sig- 
nificance thus contributed is as inevitable as is the effect 
of interaction with the physical environment. In fact 
as civilization advances the physical environment gets 
itself more and more humanized, for the meaning of 
physical energies and events becomes involved with the 
part they play in human activities. Our conduct it 
socially conditioned whether we perceive the I 



The effect of custom on habit, and of 
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begiD to forecast consequences, the consequences that 
most stand out are those which viU proceed from other 
people. Tiie resistance and the cooperation of others 
u the central fact in the furtherance or failure of oar 
Bchemes. Connections with our fellows furnish both the 
fipportunities for action and the instrumentaiitieB by 
which we take advantage of opportunity. AE of the 
actions of an individual bear the stamp of his com- 
muni t J as assuredly as does the language he speaks. 
Difficulty in reading the stamp is due to variety of im- 
pressions in consequence of membership in many groups. 
This social saturation is, I repeat, a matter of fact, 
not of what should be, not of what is desirable or un- 
desirable. It does not guarantee the rightneas of good- 
ness of an act; there is no excuse for thinking of evil 
jMition as individualistic and right action as social. 
Deliberate unscrupulous pursuit of self-interest is as 
ZDUch conditioned upon social opportunities, training 
and assistance as is the course of action prompted by 
a beaming benevolence. The difference hes in the qual- 
ity and degree of the perception of tics and interde- 
pendencies; in the use to which they are put. Consider 
the form commonly assumed today by self-seeking; 
namely command of money and economic power- 
Money is a social institution ; property is a legal cus- 
tom; economic opportunities are dependent upon the 
state of society; the objects aimed at, the rewards 
■ought for, are what they are because of social admira- 
tion, prestige, competition and power. If money-mak- 
ing is morally obnoxious it is because of the way these 
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loci&l facts arc handled, not because a moncy-makiog 
man has withdrawn from society into an isolated self- 
hood or turned his back upon society. His " individ- 
ualism" is not found in his original nature but m his 
habits acquired under social influences. It is found in 
his concrete aims, and these arc reflexes of social con- 
ditions. Well-grounded moral objection to a mode of 
conduct rests upon the kind of social connections that 
figure, not upon lack of social aim. A man may at- 
tempt to utilize social relationships for his own ad- 
vantage in an inequitable way; he may intentionally 
or unconsciously try to make them feed one of his own 
appetites. Tlicn he is denounced as egoistic. But both 
his course of action and the disapproval he is subject 
to are facts mi thin society. They are social phe- 
nomena. He pursues his unjust advantage as a social 
asset. 

Explicit recognition of this fact is a prerequisite of 
improvement in moral education and of an intelligent 
understanding of the chief ideas or " categories " of 
morals. Morals is as much a matter of interaction of 
a person with his social environment as walking is an 
interaction of legs with a physical environment. The 
character of walking depends upon the strength and 
competency of legs. But it also depends upon whether 
a man is walking in a bog or on a paved street, upoa 
whether there is a safeguarded path set aside or whether 
he has to walk amid dangerous vehicles. If the stand- 
', ard of morals is low it is because the education given 
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viroDment is defective. Of what avail is it to preach' 
nnassuniing simplicity and contentment of life when 
communal admiration goes to the man who " succeeds" 
— who makes himself conspicuous and envied tiecause of 
command of money and other forms of power? If a 
child gets on by peevishness or intrigue, then others 
arc his accomplices who assist in the habits which are 
built up. The notion that an abstract ready-made 
conscience exists in individuals and that it is only nec- 
essary to make an occasional appeal to it and to indulge 
in occasional crude rebukes and punishments, is asso- 
ciated with the causes of lack of definitive and orderly 
moral advance. For it is associated with lack of at- 
tention to social forces. 

There is a peculiar inconsistency in the current idea 
that morals ought to be social. The introduction of 
the moral " ought " into the idea contains an implicit 
assertion that morals depend upon something apart 
from social relations. Morals are social. The ques- 
tion of ought, should be, is a question of better and 
worse tn social afTairs. The extent to which the wei^t 
of theories has been thrown against the perception of 
the place of social ties and connections in moral activ- 
ity is a fair measure of the extent to which social forces 
work blindly and develop an accidental morality. The ' 
chief obstacle for example to recognizing the truth of 
a proposition frequently set forth in these pages to the 
effect that all conduct is potential, if not actual, mat- 
ter of moral judgment is the habit of identifying moral 
judgment with praise and blame. So great is the io- 
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€uence of this habit that it is safe to say ihaX en 
professed moralist when he leaves the pages of tbet 
Bsd faces some actual item of hia own or others' ' 
havior, first or " instinctively " thinks of acts e 
or non-moral in the degree in which they are exposed to 
condemnation or approval. Now this kind of judgment 
is certainly not one which could profitably be dispenaed 
with, its influence is much needed. But the tendency 
to equate it with all moral judgment is largely i 
sponsible for the current idea that there is 
line between moral conduct and a larger region of ii 
moral conduct which is a matter of expediency, sbrem 
ness, success or manners. 

Moreover this tendency is a chief reason why 1 
social forces effective in shaping actual morality work 
blindly and unsatisfactorily. Judgment in which the 
emphasis falls upon blame and approbation has more 
heat than light. It is more emotional than intellectual 
It is guided by custom, persona! convenience and i 
sentmcnt rather than by insight into causes and coi 
sequences. It makes toward reducing moral instme? 
tion, the educative influence of social opinion, to i 
immediate personal matter, that is to say, to an adjui 
ment of personal likes and dislikes. Fault-finding c 
ates resentment in the one blamed, and approval, cot 
placency, rather than a habit of scrutinizing condtu 
objectively. It puts those who are sensitive to 1 
judgments of others in a standing defensive attitudt 
creating an apologetic, self-accusing and self-exculpa] 
ing habit of mind when what is needed is an impersoni 
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impartial habit of observation. " Moral " persons get 
80 occupiecj with defending their conduct from real and 
imagined criticism that they have little time left to see 
what their acts reallj amount to, and the habit of self' 
blame inevitably' extends to include others since it is ft 
habit. 

Now it is a wholesome thing for any onp to be 
made aware that thoughtless, self-centered action on 
his part exposes him to the indignation and dislike of 
others. There is no one who can be safely trusted to 
be exempt from immediate reactions of criticism, and 
there are few who do not need to be braced by occa- 
sional expressions of approval. But these influences are 
immensely overdmie in comparison with the assistance 
that might be given by the influence of social judg- 
ments which operate without accompaniments of praise 
ajid blame; which enable an individual to see for him- 
self what he is doing, and which put him in command of 
a method of analyzing the obscure and usually un- 
avowed forces which move him to act. We need a per- 
meation of judgments on conduct by the method and 
materials of a science of human nature. Without such 
enlightenment even the best-intent ioned attempts at 
the moral guidance and improvement of others often 
eventuate in tragedies of misunderstanding and division, 
as is so often seen in the relations of parents and 
children. 

The development therefore of a more adequate sci- 
ence of human nature is a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance. The present revolt against the notion that psy- 
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ebologj is a science of consciousaess w&y well turn 
ID the future to be the beginning of a definitive turn 
in thought and action. Historically there are good 
ressone for the isolation and exaggeration of the cod* 
scious phase of human action, an isolation which for- 
got that " conscious " is an adjective of some acts and 
which ected the resulting abstraction, " conscioua- 
ness, .0 a noun, an existence separate and complete; 
These reasons are interesting not only to the student 
of technical philosophy but also to the student of Uk 
history of culture and even of politics. They have to 
do with the attempt to drag realities out of occult et- 
sences and hidden forces and get them into the light of 
day. They were part of the general movement called 
phenomenalism, and of the growing importance of in- 
dividual life and private voluntary concerns. But the 
effect was to isolate the individual from his connection! 
both with his fellows and with nature, and thus to cre- 
ate an artificial human nature, one not capable of bei 
understood and effectively directed on the basis 
analytic understanding. It shut out from view, not tO' 
say from scientific examination, the forces which really 
move human nature. It took a few surface phenomena 
for the whole story of significant human motive-forces 
and acts. 

As a consequence physical science and its tcchnolo^ 
ical applications were highly developed while the sci- 
ence of man, moral science, is backward, I believe 
that it is not possible to estimate bow much of the difi 
ficolties of the present world situation are due 
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disproportion and unbalance thus introduced into af- 
fairs. It would have seemed absurd to say in the sev- 
enteenth century that in the end the alteration in 
methods of physical investigation which was then be- 
ginn-ng would prove more important than the reUgious 
wars of that century. Yet the wars marked the end 
of one era ; the dawn of physical science the beginning 
of a new one. And a trained imagination may discover 
that the nationalistic and economic wars which are the 
chief outward mark of the present are in the end to be 
less significant than the development of a science of 
human nature now inchoate. 

It sounds academic to say that substantial bettering I 
f<f social relations waits upon the growth of a scientific l 
social psychology. For the term suggests something 
specialized and remote. But the formation of habits of ; 
belief, desire and judgment is going on at every instant i 
under the influence of the conditions set by men's ' 
contact, intercourse and associations with one another. I 
This is the fundamental fact in social life and in per- 
sonal character. It is the fact about which traditional 
human science gives no enlightenment — a fact which 
this traditional science blurs and virtually denies. The 
enormous role played in popular morals by appeal to 
the supernatural and quasi -magical is in effect a des- 
perate admission of the futility of our science. Con- 
sequently the whole matter of the formation of the pre- 
dispositions which effectively control human relation' 
ships is left to accident, to custom and immediate per- 
■onal likings, resentments and ambitions. It is a com- 
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monplace that modern industry and commerce are coi 
iiitioced upon a control of physical energies due I 
proper methods of physical inquiry and analysis. TOt 
have DO social arts which are comparable because i 
have so nearly notliing in the way of psychological sci' 
ence. Yet through the development of physical science, 
and especially of chemistry, biology, physiology, med- 
icine and anthropology we now have the basis for the 
development of such a science of man. Signs of it< 
coming into esistcnce are present in the movements in 
clinical, bchavioristic and social (in its narrower sense) 
psychology. 1 

At present we not only have no assured means ofl 
forming character except crude devices of blame, prals^ 
exhortation and punishment, but the very meaning of 
the general notions of moral inquiry is matter of doubt 
and dispute. The reason is that these notions are dis- 
cussed in isolation from the concrete facts of the in- 
teractions of human beings with one another — an ab- 
straction as fatal as was the old discussion of phlogif 
ton, gravity and vital force apart from concrete cor- 
relations of changing events with one another. Take 
for example such a basic conception as that of Right 
involving the nature of authority in conduct. There 
is no need here to rehearse the multitude of contending 
views which give evidence that discussion of this matter 
is still in the realm of opinion. We content ourselves 
with pointing out that this nation is the last resort o£_ 
the anti-empirical school in morals and that it prova 
the effect of neglect of social conditions. 
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Id effect its adherents argue as follows: " Let us con- 
cede that concrete Ideas about right and wrong and 
particular notions of what is obligatory have grown up 
within experience, lut we cannot admit this about tht 
idea of Right, of Obligation itself. Why does moral 
authority exist at all? Why is the claim of the Right 
recognized in conscience even by those who violate it 
in deedF Our opponents sa}' that such and such a 
course is wise, expedient, better. But jchtf act for the 
wise, or good, or better? Why not follow our own im- 
mediate devices if we are so inclined? There is only 
one answer: We have a moral nature, a conscience, call 
it what you will. And this nature responds directly In 
acknowledgment of the supreme authority of the Right 
over all claims of inclination and habit. We may not 
act in accordance with this acknowledgment, but we 
still know that the authority of the moral law, althou^ 
not its power, is unquestionable. Men may diflFer in- 
definitely according to what their experience has been as 
to just xchat is Right, what its contents are. But they 
all spontaneously agree in recognizing the supremacy of 
the claims of whatever is thought of as Right. Others- 
wise there would be no such thing as morality, but 
merely calculations of how to satisfy desire. 

Grant the foregoing argument, and all the apparatus 
of abstract moraiism follows in its wake. A remote 
goat of perfection, ideals that are contrary in a whole- 
sale way to what is actual, a free will of arbitrary 
choice; all of these conceptions band themselves to- 
other with that of a non-empirical authority of Right 
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and A noii-«inpirioa] conscience which Bcknawledgvs it. 
They constitute its ceremonial or formal train. 

Whj, indeed, acknowledge the auUioritj of Bight? 
That man; persons do not ackno-'ledge it in fact, in 
action, and that all persons ignore it at times, is as- 
sumed b; the argoment. Just what is the significance 
of on alleged recognition of a supremacy which is coo- 
tinually denied in fact? How much would be lost if it 
were dropped out, and we were left face to face with 
actual facts? If a man lived alone in the world there 
might be some sense in the question "Why be moral?" 
were it not for one thing: No such question would then 
arise. As it is, we live in a world where other persons 
live too. Our acts affect them. They perceive these 
effects, and react upon us in consequence. Becanse they 
are living beings they make demands upon us for cer- 
tain things from us. They approve and condemn — not 
in abstract theory but in what they do to us. The an* 
swcr to the question " WTij- not put your hand in the 
fire? " is the answer of fact. If you do your hand will 
be burnt. The answer to the question why acknowted^ 
the right is of the same sort. For Bight is only an 
abstract name for the multitude of concrete demands 
>in action which others impress upon us, and of which 
J we are obliged, if we would live, to take some account. 
Its authority is the exigency of their demands, the ef- 
ficacy of their insistencies. There may be good ground 
for the contention that in tlieory the idea of the right 
is subordinate to that of the good, being a statement 
of the course proper to attain good. But in fact it 
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I rignifies the totality of social pressures exercised upon 
us to induce us to think and desire in certain ways. 
Hence thi? right can in fact become the road to the good 
only as the elements that compose this unremitting 
pressure are enlightened, only as social relationships 
become themselves reasonable. 

It will be retorted that all pressure is a non-moral 
affair partaking of force, not of right; that right must 
be ideal. Thus we are invited to enter again the circle 
io which the ideal has no force and social actualities no 
ideal quality. Wo refuse the invitation because social 
pressure is involved in our own lives, as much so as the 
air we breathe and the ground we walk upon. If we 
had desires, judgments, plans, in short a mind, apart 
from social connections, then the latter would be exter- 
nal and their action might be regarded as that of a non- 
moral force. But wc live mentally as physically onlj 
in and became of our environment. Social pressure is 
but a name for the interactions which are always going 
on and in which we participate, living so far as we par- 
take and dying so far as we do not. The pressure la 
not ideal but empirical, yet empirical here means only 
actual. It calls attention to the fact that considera- 
tions of rigtit are claims originating not outside of life, 
but within it. They are " ideal " in precisely the de- 
gree in which we intelligently recognize and act upon 
them, just as colors and canvas become idea] when 
used in ways that give an added meaning to life. 

Accordingly failure to recognize the authority of ' 
ght means defect in effective apprehension of the real- 
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ities of human association, not an arbitrarj exercise of 
] free will. This deficiency and perversion in apprebea- 
aton indicates a defect in education — that is to say, in 
the operation of actual conditions, in the consequences 
upon desire and thought of existing interactions and 
interdependencies. It is false that every person has a 
consciousness of the supreme authority of right and 
then misconceives it or ignores it in action. One has 
such a sense of the claims of social relationships as 
those relationships enforce in one's desires and obeer- 
Tations. The helief in a separate, ideal or transcen- 
dental, practically ineffectual Right is a reflex of the 
inadequacy with which existing institutions perform 
their educative office — their office in generating obser- 
vation of social continuities. It is an endeavor to 
" rationalize " this defect. Like all rationalizations, it 
operates to divert attention from the real state of 
affairs. Thus it helps maintain the conditions which 
created it, standing in the way of effort to make our 
institutions more humane and equitable. A theoretical 
acknowledgment of the supreme authority of Right, of 
moral law, gets twisted into an effectual substitute for 
acts which would better the customs which now pro- 
duce vague, dull, halting and evasive observation of 
actual social ties. We are not caught in a circle; we 
traverse a spiral in which social customs generate some 
consciousness of interdependencies, and this conscious- 
ness is embodied in acts which in improving the environ- 
ment generate new perceptions of social ties, and so 
on forever. The relationships, the interactions are for- 
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ever there as fact, but they acquire mcatung only in 
the desires, judgments and purposes they awaken. 

We recur to our fundamental propositions. Morals I 
is connected with actualities of esistence, not with ' 
ideals, ends and obligations independent of concrete | 
actualities. The facts upon which it depends are those 
which arise out of active connections of human beings 
with one another, the consequences of their mutually ' 
intertwined activities in the life of desire, belief, judg- 
ment, satisfaction and dissatisfaction. In this sense 
conduct and hence morals are social: they are not just 
things which ought to be social and which fail to come 
up to the scratch. But there are enormous differences 
of better and worse in the quality of what is sociaL 
Ideal morals begin with the perception of these dif* 
ferencea. Human interaction and ties are there, are 
operative in any case. But they can be regulated, em- 
ployed in an orderly way for good only as we know how 
to observe them. And they cannot be observed aright, 
they cannot be understood and utilized, when the mind 
is left to itself to work without the aid of science. For 
the natural unaided mind means precisely the habits 
of belief, thought and desire which have been acciden- 
tally generated and confirmed by social institutions or 
customs. But with all their admixture of accident and 
reasonableness we have at last reached a point when 
social conditions create a mind capable of scientifif 
outlook and inquiry. To foster and develop this spiriV 
is the social obligation of the present because it is itt 
argent need. 
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Yet the last word ia not with obligation nor with the 
future. Infinite relationships of man with his fellows 
and with nature already exist. The ideal means, as 
we have seen, a sense of these encompassing continui- 
ties with their infinite reach. This meaning oven now 
attaches to present activities because they are set in t. 
I whole to which they belong and which belongs to them. 
Even in the midst of conflict, struggle and defeat a 
consciousness is possible of the enduring and compre- 
hending whole. 

To be grasped and held this consciousness needs, like 
every form of consctousDess, objects, symbols. In the 
past men have sought many symbols which no longer 
serve, especially since men have been idolators worship- 
ing symbols as things. Yet within these symbols wtucb 
have so often claimed to be realities and which have im- 
posed themselves as dogmas and intolerances, there has 
rarely been absent some trace of a vital and enduring 
reality, that of a community of life in which continuities 
of existence are consummated. Con.sciousness of the 
whole has been connected with reverences, affections, 
and loyalties which are communal. But special ways of 
expressing the communal sense have been established 
They have been limited to a select social group; they 
have hardened into obligatory rites and been imposed 
as conditions of salvation. Religion has lost itself in 
cults, dogmas and myths. Consequently the ofGce of 
religion as sense of community and one's place In 
it has been lost. In effect religion has been distorted 
into a possession — or burden — of a limited part of 
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human nature, of a limited portion of humanity which 
finds no way to universalize religion escept by imposing 
its own dogmas and ceremonies upon others ; of a Ifan- 
ited class within a partial group; priests, saints, a 
church. Thus other gods have been set up before the , 
one God. Religion as a sense of the whole is the moat 
individualized of all things, the most spontaneous, un- 
definablc and varied. For individuality signifies unique 
connections in the whole. Yet it has been perverted 
into something uniform and immutable. It has been 
formulated into fixed and defined beliefs expressed in 
required acts and ceremonies. Instead of marking the 
freedom and peare of the individual as a member of an 
infinite whole, It has been petrified into a slavery of 
thought and sentiment, an intolerant superiority on 
the part of the few and an intolerable burden on the 
part of the many. 

Yet every act may carry within itself a consoling and 
supporting consciousness of the whole to which it 
belongs and which in some sense belongs to it. With 
responsibility for the intelligent determination of par- 
ticular acts may go a joyful emancipation from the 
burden for responsibility for the whole which sustains 
them, giving them their final outcome and quality. 
There is a conceit fostered by perversion of religioa 
which assimilates the universe to our personal desires; 
but there is also a conceit of carrying the load of the | 
universe from which religion liberates us. Within the 
flickering inconsequential acts of separate selves dwells 
^ A sense of the whole which claims and dignifies them 
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